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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS * 


W. K. FErcuson 
University of Western Ontario 


As one of my predecessors in this distinguished office remarked on 
a similar occasion, presidential addresses generally fall into one of two 
categories. Most commonly they are discussions of some subject in the 
speaker’s special field of interest. More rarely they are essays on the 
general subject of history and historical writing. Professor Creighton 
characterized the former as the safe way. The latter is obviously more 
hazardous. On this occasion I have decided to live dangerously and to 
deliver myself of a few random obiter dicta concerning some of the pro- 
blems of historiography. I have been tempted to adopt this rash course 
by the tradition that the presidential address is not open to discussion. 
It is the one occasion on which a scholar may address his peers without 
fear of immediate and overt question or contradiction. Nevertheless, I 
embark upon this undertaking with a good deal of trepidation. I fear 
that much of what I will have to say will be merely laboring the obvious. 
With the permission of my contemporaries, then, I would like to direct 
my remarks principally to the younger members of the profession, who 
may not yet have had time to think as consciously about the problems 
of their craft as they will later do. 


What do I mean by the problems of historiography? This is a 
question that my wife frequently asks and does not stay for an answer. 
There are, in fact, a great many, and I can touch on only a few to-day, 
principally those problems of a practical sort which the working historian 
will have to face sooner or later and to solve to the best of his ability. 


I intend to say very little about the problems of research. No one 
will question its fundamental importance, but after a hundred and fifty 
years of increasing emphasis upon research I think we can take it for 
granted. The first point I want to make is that without communication 
research is sterile. Now it is true that there is no more fascinating game 
in the world than historical research; but it is not an end in itself. The 
historian cannot fulfil his function in society or justify the princely 
salary paid to him unless he communicates his knowledge. If he fails 
to do this, his research is, to use Bolingbroke’s phrase, “at best but a 
specious and ingenious form of idleness”. I use the term communication, 
despite its deplorable aura of jargon, because I do not wish to imply 
that the historian can fulfil his function only by publication. The 
academic historian is fortunate in having a captive audience which he 
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can reach directly, and this is undoubtedly his most important audience 
— one that he can influence in its formative years. But there is a still 
larger audience, composed, we fondly hope, in part of those former 
students in whom we have awakened an interest in history, which can 
be reached only through the printed word. Historical research can, in 
fact, fulfil its social function to the fullest extent only when it is translated 
into literature. 


The concept of history as literature is one that seems unfortunately 
to have faded somewhat in the last century or so. Until the arrival upon 
the scene of the professional academic historian the writers of history 
were primarily men of letters. Their books were directed toward the 
general reading public and they found their place, with the pages, it is 
true, sometimes uncut, on the shelves of gentlemen’s libraries. Gibbon 
could write happily in his Autobiography “My book was on every table, 
and almost on every toilet”. [ am sure that few historians to-day 
could claim as much, nor can many compete with Gibbon’s style. One 
reason for the decline in the literary quality of much historical writing 
may be that historians began to write for other historians, and scholars 
have a notoriously high boring point. Another reason may be that in 
many places history has been evicted from its time-honored place among 
the studia humanitatis and has been classified as a social science. As 
such it has acquired an esoteric terminology comprehensible only to 
the initiated members of the guild. In the strictly medieval sense of 
the word it has become a mystery. It might be well at this point to recall 
the humanist ideal of learning as expressed by Leonardo Bruni in his 
essay De studiis et litteris. 


To enable us to make effectual use of what we know [Bruni wrote in 
the opening years of the Quattrocento] we must add to our knowledge 
the power of expression. These two sides of learning, indeed, should not 
be separated: they afford mutual aid and distinction. Proficiency in 
literary form, not accompanied by broad acquaintance with facts and 
truths, is a barren attainment; whilst information, however vast, which 
lacks all grace of expression, would seem to be put under a bushel or 
partly thrown away. Indeed, one may fairly ask what advantage it is to 
possess profound and varied learning if one cannot convey it in language 
worthy of the subject. 


May I repeat that if history is to fulfil its social function fully it 
must recover its status as literature. How then is this to be accomplished ? 
I can suggest no easy formula. Writers, like teachers, are born, not 
made. Young scholars can, however, be encouraged to develop such 
native literary talent as they possess, and can be taught that prose 
rhythm is as necessary to historical writing as poetic rhythm is to poetry, 
They can be disabused of the idea that literary form is somehow suspect, 
that a readable history is probably unscholarly. It might even, God 
save the mark, be popular! Now, few people acquire a fine literary style 
without wide reading and much practice. I once heard a distinguished 
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professor of history say that he would advise any aspiring student of 
history to concentrate during his undergraduate days on literature and 
languages: the requisite training in history could safely be left to graduate 
school. This is perhaps an over-statement, but it suggests an emphasis 
which is, I think, increasingly necessary in these days when audio-visual 
aids are becoming accepted as substitutes for the written word. We are, 
I fear, in danger of breeding a race of illiterate and inarticulate histo- 
rians. Our graduate schools commonly require a knowledge of two 
foreign languages as pre-requisites for the Ph.D. degree, and very pro- 
perly so. There are times, however, when I feel that I would be willing 
to settle for a knowledge of English. 


It is not enough, however, to say that written history should pos- 
sess a literary quality. There are all sorts of literary styles and not all 
of them are appropriate to history. Let us consider for a moment the 
qualities most necessary to historical writing, and, while doing so, let 
us maintain a firm grip on the obvious. 


The subject matter of history calls primarily for two forms of 
prose: narrative and exposition. We may consider narrative first, for 
history began as story. Historical narrative requires of the writer some- 
thing of the novelist’s gifts: imagination, the ability to evoke an atmo- 
sphere and to recreate the actions of men vividly and concretely. This 
does not mean that the historian is free to mingle fact and fiction. He 
is bound by his professional honor and the exigencies of his craft to 
recount events, so far as possible, exactly as they occurred. But the 
story he tells is the story of living men, and he will approach no closer 
to the truth by draining his story of all semblance of life. Unfortunately 
our sources seldom tell us all that we would like to know. Imagination 
must fill in the lacunae before the story comes to life in the historian’s 
own mind, which it must do before he can infuse life into his narrative. 
I have always thought the story of Henry IV standing bare-foot in the 
snow before the castle of Canossa one of the most dramatic in medieval 
history, but it took the question of a girl student to make me vividly 
aware that this was something happening to real people. She asked, not 
too naively, what the Countess Mathilda said to the emperor when they 
met at dinner that night. She could scarcely use the weather as an open- 
ing gambit of conversation, and she would have to decide whether, as 
a solicitous hostess, she should enquire concerning her guest’s health and 
possible chilblains or whether it would be more tactful to ignore the 
whole incident. Not an important point, perhaps, and one on which the 
monastic chronicler is regrettably silent, but for me at least the unanswer- 
able question lent a new immediacy to a more than twice-told tale. Finally, 
imagination is necessary if the historian is to become emotionally involved 
with his characters, as I think he should be. This, I know, is contrary 
to the prevalent notion that the scientific historian should maintain an 
attitude of strict objectivity, and, of course, he should never allow his 
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involvement to lead him into distorting the story. But, if he does not 
become in some degree involved, he cannot care what happens to his 
characters, and, if he does not care, it is certain that nobody else will. 


Narrative, however, is but one form of historical writing and in 
recent years it has become a decreasingly important one, since we have 
added to political and military history the newer disciplines of economic, 
social, constitutional, cultural, intellectual and religious history and many 
others. Here the primary form of expression is expository. Imagination 
is necessary here, too, but for exposition the most necessary quality is 
that it should be clear. It has often occurred to me irreverently that the 
virtues an historian most needs are faith, hope and clarity. Without the 
first two he will never get anything written, and without the last he will 
not get anything read. Now, clarity is not something easy to attain. In 
my experience it can be approximated only as the result of much writing 
and rewriting. Carl Becker used to say that if the author didn’t sweat, 
the reader had to. Such a division of labor may make mass production 
possible, but it is ruinous to craftmanship. We are all too familiar with 
the massive works which reviewers characterize as mines of information, 
not always noting that the reader will have to do his own mining. Verbal 
clarity, of course, is impossible without clarity of thought. When I get 
tangled in an inextricable web of involved syntax, I find it useful to stop 
and ask myself what am I trying to say? Sometimes it works. Neither 
clarity of thought nor of expression, however, will avail unless your 
work as a whole, whether it is a lecture series or a book, is clearly 
organized. Without a solidly constructed scheme of organization, the 
main outlines of which are clearly discernible, the best you can hope 
for is, as Faguet said of Voltaire’s thought, “un chaos d’idées claires”. 


This brings me to the second, and closely related, category of his- 
toriographical problems: that of organization. Now, organization is not 
only essential, as I have suggested, to clarity of presentation and hence 
to effective communication; it is fundamental to the very nature of his- 
torical science. History is a science in so far, and I think only in so far, 
as it is an organized body of knowledge. Abstractly considered, history 
may be said to include everything that has happened to mankind, every 
thought, every action of every individual man since “in this world’s 
unpleasing youth our Godlike race began”. But, in this sense, history 
simply cannot be known, much less communicated. Of all the thoughts 
and actions of men only a fragmentary record survives. The basic pro- 
blem of historical epistemology, however, is not that we have too little 
data, but that we have too much to grasp unless the available facts are 
selected and organized in some comprehensible pattern. Only when this 
has been done can history be qualified as a science, — something that can 
be known. This becomes apparent as soon as we move away from the 
strictest form of detailed narrative and begin to think about history. We 
cannot consider every individual fact or event as an isolated unit. We 
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are forced to generalize to a greater or lesser degree if any statement 
we make is to have meaning beyond the mere reporting of the individual 
fact or event. Generalization, then, is the first step in the organization 
of our historical knowledge, and an indispensable tool for the communica- 
tion of that knowledge to others. Only when we have taken this step can 
we draw inferences from our data which will help us to explain the 
factors which have conditioned the course of historical development. 


There are, of course, certain hazards which accompany the process 
of generalization. We will probably find that the accuracy of our state- 
ment varies in inverse ratio to its significance and general usefulness. 
This is something that young scholars find disturbing, but it is a risk 
that I think we must take. We may discover, for example, that in a given 
English manor in the year 1200 seventy-five per cent of the tenants were 
serfs. In this case we have the evidence of the manor roll and can be 
fairly sure of the accuracy of our statement, but the inferences we can 
draw from it are limited. After further research we may conclude that 
in that year the majority of the tenants on English manors were serfs. 
This is a more significant statement, but due to inadequate data it cannot 
be as precise. Nevertheless, in our thinking about English society in 1200 
this generalization serves its purpose by organizing our knowledge and 
enabling us to communicate it. The significance of such a generalization, 
however, depends not only upon its lateral or geographical extension, but 
also upon its vertical or chronological scope. For what area of time is 
it valid? There was a previous time when it was not yet true and a 
later time when it had ceased to be true. Thus, if our generalization is 
to be useful it must be limited by both place and time, to, let us say, 
England in the High Middle Ages. In short, if we are to discuss medieval 
serfdom, we must have some periodic concept that will indicate briefly 
the time for which our generalization is valid. 


But, if we grant the need for a term denoting a period of time for 
discussion of the kind of fact I have just mentioned, do we have the 
same need when dealing with a unique event like, for example, the Battle 
of Waterloo? I think we do, once we try to assess its historical signifi- 
cance. Ideally, of course, what happened to every single individual in 
that battle was an historical event. When I was young, someone told me 
that on the field of Waterloo there is a tombstone on which is to be found 
the following inscription: 


Here lie the bones of Alexander McPherson 
Who was a most extraordinary person 

He stood two yards high in his stocking feet 
And kept his accoutrements, clean and neat 


He was slew 
At Waterloo. 


I have not verified this, and with the years my faith in it has faded. If, 
however, the event thus recorded did indeed take place, it was a personal 
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tragedy, but it can hardly be regarded as historically significant. Even 
the battle itself, dramatic though it was and vitally important to those 
who fought and died in it, has for us little historical significance if 
shorn of its context of cause and effect. And when we begin to think 
about, or to describe, the varied factors which culminated in that day 
of battle and its far reaching results for France, for England or for all 
Western Europe, we cannot deal with these day by day or even year by 
year. We need some periodic devices like, perhaps, the Napoleonic Era 
and the Age of Metternich. 


I may have seemed to labor this point unduly, but the problem 
presented by periodization as an instrument for the organization and 
communication of historical knowledge seems to me sufficiently important 
to merit some further consideration. It is a problem beset by many dif- 
ficulties, for the point at which our generalizations become doubtful is 
nearly always the point of time. In most areas of historical activity con- 
ditions change gradually, and it is one of our most difficult problems to 
decide for what period of time any given generalization is sufficiently 
valid to serve the purpose of our science. Nevertheless, we cannot do 
without periodic devices of some sort. Analogies drawn from the 
natural sciences are generally misleading when applied to history, but 
it seems to me that chronological periods serve the historian in much 
the same fashion as genus and species serve the biologist. They enable 
him to organize his knowledge and hence to think about it, to interpret 
it and to communicate it. 


There are historians who have objected to any form of periodization 
on the ground that it imposes arbitrary divisions upon the unbroken 
stream of history, and, in fact, no form of periodization should ever be 
taken as marking a break in the continuity of historical development. 
Yet the stream of history does at times reach a turning point at which it 
seems to veer off in a new direction, and here and there it is broken by 
rapids which accelerate its tempo, and it will help our understanding to 
mark these places. Or, to use another analogy dear to historians, history 
is a seamless web woven on the loom of time; but I submit that it must 
be cut into manageable lengths if it is to be handled conveniently and 
conveyed to the consumer. 


A second and somewhat more serious objection to periodization is 
that the terms commonly applied to historical periods are so frequently 
loaded, and that they indicate a fundamental bias. Such terms as the 
Dark Ages, the Age of the Reformation, the Enlightenment, the Romantic 
Era, the Age of Nationalism, not to mention the Renaissance, suggest a 
point of view which limits their applicability and may, indeed, distort 
the interpretation of the age. They are, however, hallowed by custom 
and rich in accumulated connotations. They have, themselves, a history, 
and there seems little reason to substitute for them less familiar guide- 
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posts. We may delude ourselves by the hope that we can find less pre- 
judiced and more chronologically exact periods in the reigns of out- 
standing monarchs or in such purely chronological terms as decades or 
centuries. If, however, these terms correspond in fact to a phase of his- 
torical development sufficiently distinctive to make them useful as periodic 
devices, they will acquire overtones and connotations which rob them 
of their apparently innocuous character. Such terms, for example, as 
the Elizabethan Age, the Age of Louis Quatorze or the Victorian Age, 
the Thirteenth Century, the Eighteenth Century or the Quattrocento have 
become concepts as loaded as the more apparently biased terms I have 
already mentioned. Certain decades have also acquired this conceptual 
character. For those of us who lived through those hectic years, the 
term “the Twenties” carries as distinct a connotation as though we called 
it the Aspirin Age. Even certain years have acquired the character of 
concepts or symbols. For Americans, if not for Canadians, 1776 is as 
potent a symbol as 1066 and all that, something that awakens in almost 
every mind the memory of a great moment in history. When I first went 
to New York the memory of the late Mayor Hylan was still green, and 
people still recalled the occasion on which he delivered a Fourth of July 
address. Hizzonor was doing very nicely, all things considered, with 
close attention to his manuscript, until he reached his peroration: “What 
this country needs is more of the spirit of — One Seven Seven Six.” 


Now, I am not arguing that there is anything deplorable about the 
fact that these various periodic terms have acquired through use an aura 
of qualifying connotation. On the contrary, it is only when they have 
acquired this aura that they become useful as a kind of shorthand symbol, 
compressing into a word or a phrase what it would take us pages to 
explain. I can only suggest that when we use these terms we think about 
them instead of merely taking them for granted, that we use them care- 
fully and with due consideration for their applicability to the historical 
facts, and that, when necessary, we warn the reader to be on his guard 
against accepting them at their face value. This is particularly necessary 
in works of synthesis, where we are dealing with the whole civilization 
of an age. For a periodic term that may be irreproachable in the history 
of art or religion or economics may warp the picture of the whole. 
Moreover, the broader our canvas the more danger there is that our 
periods will overlap or become fuzzy at the edges. This is unfortunate, 
but it is unavoidable. 


The foregoing observations suggest another historiographical pro- 
blem, that of interpretation and synthesis. Like other problems it is not 
an easy one to solve, and I think it has been somewhat neglected by 
professional historians in the past two or three generations. Let me repeat 
that I do not depreciate original research or its immediate products in 
the form of editions of sources, monographs or articles in learned journals. 
These are the essential materials with which the historian works, but 
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they are not the end product of his craft. In any case, the audience for 
works of detailed research, or monographs dealing with a restricted field, 
is almost inevitably limited to the membership of the historical profession. 
If historians are to fulfil their social function, they must put together 
the materials made available by research into some larger synthesis, and 
interpret the facts so as to give them meaning for the interested but 
untrained reader, as well as for that perhaps only potentially interested 
audience composed of our helpless students. Not that we should think 
of synthesis and interpretation as a kind of popularization fit only for 
consumption by the uninitiated. Even professional historians may find 
an interpretive synthesis of inestimable value, and that not only because 
as specialists they cannot be equally conversant with all fields. Such a 
work may contain no single fact that is unknown to them, but they may 
see the facts in a new light as the result of some scholar’s thoughtful 
consideration of the known data. We are too accustomed to thinking 
that a learned article or monograph to be respectable must present original 
research. It might be more valuable if it presented original thought. It 
is a hopeful sign that the editor of the American Historical Review has 
recently issued appeals for more interpretive articles, and I understand 
that other editors would welcome articles of that kind, but find them in 
short supply. 


I fear that our system of graduate study must bear some of the 
blame for this state of affairs. Certainly it does little to encourage either 
interpretation or synthesis. Perhaps this is unavoidable, since it is essen- 
tial that the apprentice scholar should be given basic training in the 
techniques of research, and there is time for little else. It may be assumed 
that independent thought will come later, when the maturing scholar no 
longer feels an examining committee breathing down the back of his 
neck. Unfortunately, the doctoral dissertation frequently sets a pattern 
which the scholar will follow for the rest of his life, devoting such energies 
as he can spare from his academic duties to learning more and more 
about less and less. For many graduate students, too, in this age when 
students marry young and acquire the title of pater before that of doctor, 
the effort to complete a dissertation may be a traumatic experience from 
which they will never recover, and which will end their careers as pro- 
ductive scholars then and there. The attitude which this uphill struggle 
may breed in a young scholar’s family was brought home to me by a friend 
whose six year old son was overheard in spirited altercation with the 
small daughter of a neighboring instructor. As the young lady stalked 
off in high dudgeon she fired one last Parthian shot: “You — you Ph.D., 
you!”. I have no suggestion to make for the amelioration of this regret- 
table situation. I am merely taking this opportunity to express a growing 
alarm at the length of time it seems to take the average student to-day 
to overcome the hurdle of the doctorate, at the strain it seems to impose 
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on both the candidate and his long-suffering family, and at the irreparable 
damage it may do to his future career as a productive scholar. 


Synthesis in the broadest sense has also been discouraged by the 
specialization which is the unavoidable corollary of our greatly expanded 
conception of what is included in history, as well as of the vast accumula- 
tion of material that has resulted from a century and a half of research. 
The problem was simpler when history was simply past politics. To-day 
the historian is more or less forced to limit the range of his research and 
writing, not only to a given period, but also very largely to one branch 
of history — political, economic, cultural or what not. Even within these 
relatively restricted areas, however, works of interpretation and synthesis 
are not only possible but indispensable. We are all aware of how much 
we owe to the men who have attempted this task in our own fields, and 
the large sale of works of this kind in paper-back editions suggests that 
they are capable of reaching a wide reading public. Interpretation and 
synthesis, as I have suggested, are not as a rule for graduate students, 
who are forced by circumstance to limit their dissertations to clearly 
defined and manageable subjects. I think, however, that we should 
encourage them more than we commonly do to look forward to the time 
when they will be qualified to write more thoughtful and interpretive 
history on a larger scale, and to feel that to do so is the rewarding climax 
of a scholar’s career, the last of life for which the first was made. We 
should, I think, persuade them that there is nothing essentially unscholarly 
about works of synthesis, dependent though they must be on secondary 
sources. Above all, we should disabuse them of the stultifying conviction 
that it is the scholar’s ultimate goal to leave behind him footnotes on 
the sands of time. 


At this point may I repeat that the academic historian communicates 
his knowledge and understanding of history not only in writing, but more 
constantly in lectures to students, and it is in the class-room that he has 
a golden opportunity to develop a well-organized, interpretive synthesis 
of a considerable area of history. The exigencies of the curriculum will, 
indeed, force him to extend his study far beyond the area of his specialized 
research and his most intensive scholarly interest. This is fortunate, for 
it furnishes him with an incentive not only to expand his knowledge, but 
to organize and interpret it; and I venture to suggest that the amount 
of history the students carry away with them as a permanent acquisition 
will be measured by the degree to which he has achieved the objective 
of presenting an interpretive synthesis and not merely a series of lectures. 
Meanwhile, his own understanding and interpretation of his special field 
will be immeasurably enriched by being placed in the context of a larger 
synthesis. Without such a context, indeed, he may lose perspective and 
his picture of his own special field may slip dangerously out of focus. 
At the same time, a lecture course may serve the purpose of building up 
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a thoughtful synthesis which, when fully matured, may be presented to 
a wider audience in published form. 


Interpretation and synthesis are always, of course, hazardous, and 
to present them to a more critical audience than that of your students 
requires some courage. Those of you who attempt synthesis will always 
be stumbling around in someone else’s china shop. You will be forced 
to deal in a paragraph with a subject on which some other scholar has 
spent a lifetime of study. It is almost inevitable that the learned reviewer, 
who will assess your work, will be more intimately acquainted with some 
aspect of the subject than you are and he may, after praising it with 
faint damns, conclude his review with some such statement as: “It is 
unfortunate that the author was apparently unaware of the illuminating 
article by Professor Slawkenbergius in the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 
fir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte”. Finally, if your synthesis 
is more than a colorless compilation, if you have ventured to interpret 
the facts, you may be certain that your interpretation will not be univer- 
sally accepted. If your work is of sufficient importance it will call forth 
articles and monographs criticizing it and attacking its thesis in whole or 
in part. It may even inspire scholars to develop a contrary thesis that 
might not otherwise have occurred to them. But it is by this dialectic 
of assertion and rebuttal, of interpretation and reinterpretation, that our 
understanding of history is broadened and deepened. For a hundred 
years Burckhardt’s Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, to take a 
famous example, has occupied a central place in the historical writing 
devoted to that period, not only because it was itself a masterly synthesis, 
but equally because it has stimulated innumerable scholars to explore 
areas that he had neglected or to interpret the civilization of the age from 
different points of view, thereby adding immeasurably to our knowledge 
and understanding. More recently Huizinga’s The Waning of the Middle 
Ages has served the dialectical process of historical thought in a similar 
way, as have also such seminal works as, for example, Henri Pirenne’s 
Medieval Cities or Turner’s essay on the influence of the American 
frontier. The significance of such works may be measured not only by 
the number of scholars who have accepted their interpretation and have 
used it as the basis for further work, but also by the number of those 
who have found it in some way lacking and have been inspired to work 
along other lines. If this is the fate of the masters, you should not be 
discouraged if your interpretation is not greeted with universal acclaim. 
It should be enough if it presents a mark that other scholars will feel it 
worth while to shoot at. 


I am not suggesting, of course, that all historians who avoid inter- 
pretive synthesis do so from lack of courage. Many are fully occupied 
with more limited but necessary tasks, laying the groundwork of basic 
research from which a synthesis may be constructed. Some, too, I think 
tend to shy away from interpretation, because it seems to involve a 
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dangerously subjective element. Enamoured of the scientific ideal, they 
would like to think of themselves as high fidelity transmitters of historical 
truth, free from all subjective distortion. This must be a comforting 
illusion. I have always envied Fustel de Coulanges, who could say when 
his students applauded him, “Do not applaud me, gentlemen. It is not 
I who speak, but history that speaks through me’. Nevertheless, I do not 
see how some subjective colouring of the facts can be avoided when once 
we begin to think about history. If there is one thing that is certain, it 
is that the truth will not put itself together, and the putting together is a 
creative act, which, like all creative acts, is conditioned by the mind of 
the creator. Scientific objectivity is a laudable ideal, but let us not use 
it as a pretext for the avoidance of thought. 


In any case, even the most conscientiously objective historian cannot 
in fact avoid some element of interpretation when he attempts to do more 
than report the findings of detailed research. The mere process of select- 
ing certain facts or events out of the mass of material available involves 
interpretation, since it implies the existence in the author’s mind of some 
standard of values, some conception of what is significant, and the criteria 
by which significance is judged varies from generation to generation, 
from group to group. It is for this reason, among others, that history 
must be continually rewritten. Even the best histories become obsolete 
in time, not merely because later research has brought new facts to light, 
but because they no longer tell us what we want to know about the past, 
or do not tell it with the emphasis and proportion, the attribution of 
cause and effect, which to us seems reasonable. Since, then, we cannot 
avoid interpreting the facts, it behoves us to be perpetually conscious 
that we are doing so, and thus to avoid the perils that accompany a com- 
plaisant assurance that the picture of the past that we have created is 
the only possible one. We should not, in short, be afraid to interpret, but 
we should not take our interpretation for granted. 


Students, I find, are frequently disturbed by the suggestion that in 
the science of history absolute and demonstrable truth is unobtainable, 
except in relatively small and unimportant instances. This thought also 
bothered the tidy and dogmatic mind of Dr. Johnson. “We must con- 
sider”, he said, “how very little history there is; I mean real authentic 
history. That certain kings reigned, and certain battles were fought, we 
can depend upon as true; but all the colouring, all the philosophy of 
history is conjecture”. Dr. Johnson obviously thought that he had thus 
disposed of history. I cannot agree. The good doctor would have been 
closer to the truth if for “conjecture” he had substituted “inference”; 
and inference is a valid form of scientific thought. It is the peculiarity 
of the science of history, however, that the validity of our inferences is 
dependent upon our knowledge of many things apparently irrelevant to 
our discipline, and upon the depth and breadth of our experience, whether 
personal or vicarious, of human emotions and all the infinite variability 
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of human nature; for the materials with which the historian works are 
not merely the acts of men, but the thoughts, emotions and subconscious 
drives which motivate these acts. Such are the limitations of the human 
mind and personality that we can never hope to bring to the solution of 
our historical problems the perfect knowledge and experience that would 
give our inferences the eternal validity of a Euclidian theorem. What we 
can hope for is at best proximate truth, but it is not mere “conjecture”. 


We may freely admit, then, that history is not an exact science, and 
that it can never hope to achieve the kind of knowledge claimed by the 
natural sciences. But I submit that it is for that reason in no way inferior 
to what are popularly regarded as more scientific disciplines. The sciences 
dealing with man need not apologize because the materials with which 
they work are frequently of a sort that cannot be measured exactly or 
verified by experiment. The preeminent importance of their subject mat- 
ter guarantees them pride of place. I have tried to think of some other 
way of saying that the proper study of mankind is man, and have given 
up the struggle. Let it stand. It is trite, but still true. Nor is history in 
any way a less arduous discipline than the exact sciences, nor one 
demanding less of its practitioners. On the contrary, it demands not 
only those intellectual qualities which are required by the natural sciences 
—rigorous method, conscientious attention to detail, a wide range of 
factual knowledge, a capacity for logical thought and a spark of creative 
imagination — but in addition to these, certain qualities that the natural 
scientist may conceivably lack without the lack vitiating the results of his 
work. An ichtyologist may fulfil the demands of his science without 
knowing what it feels like to be a fish. An historian cannot be a good 
historian without knowing how men feel under a great variety of cir- 
cumstances. He must bring to his task a capacity for empathy, for enter- 
ing into the minds and emotions of men, and he must also have the 
experience that will lend validity to his imaginative reconstruction of 
other men’s thoughts and feelings. He must never weary in his search 
for knowledge, but what he seeks is not merely knowledge. It is some- 
thing no less important because less exact, which Dilthey has called 
understanding, Verstehen, and which the humanists called wisdom, sapien- 
tia. Above all, like any man whose profession requires him to deal with 
men and to assess human motives, the historian must be a man of sound 
judgement. Finally, may I repeat in conclusion that to fulfil his function 
the historian must be able to organize and communicate his knowledge, 
his understanding of the past and such wisdom as his thoughtful con- 
sideration of history has brought him. History, as I have said, is a 
science by virtue of being an organized body of knowledge, but it is a 
science that can achieve its purpose only with the aid of literary art. 


LE CANADA FRANCAIS EN AMERIQUE LATINE 


LionEL GROULX 
Président de l'Institut d'Histoire de l'Amérique française 


Qu’appelle-t-on Amérique latine ? La terre continentale, jumelle de 
l'Amérique du Nord, mais englobant le Mexique et cette sorte de cordon 
ombilical qui relie les deux portions de l'hémisphère, y compris également 
les îles adjacentes : les Antilles. En somme une portion du monde qui 
dépasse en superficie l’Europe et les Etats-Unis formant bloc; une popula- 
tion de 150,000,000 d’ames, rien que pour les Etats continentaux; mais en 
y comprenant l’Amérique du centre et les Antilles, une population totale 
de près de 200 millions. Quoi encore ? Une agglomération de 20 
républiques avec des aspects contradictoires de civilisations modernes et 
de vestiges de l’ère coloniale : de grandes villes, de grandes industries et 
de vastes espaces toujours incultes quoique pourvus des richesses les plus 
diverses, richesses aussi inexploitées qu’inconnues. Des pays à contrastes 
infinis, faut-il dire de l’un à l’autre, et voire à l’intérieur de chacun d’eux : 
des zones tempérées et semi-polaires, des neiges éternelles voisinant 
avec la jungle tropicale et les plaines plantureuses. En politique, des 
démocraties plus ou moins démocratiques et fort mal assises, naguère 
encore oscillant facilement du gouvernement populaire à la dictature des 
juntes militaires. En économie, une dépendance trop étroite du capita- 
lisme étranger, presque uniquement américain du Nord, joug mal supporté 
et pourtant forcément toléré. En structure sociale, partout les deux 
extrêmes : une aristocratie trop riche, en possession d’haciendas aussi 
étendues que des principautés, aristocratie d'esprit conservateur, réac- 
tionnaire, souvent absentéiste, peu ou point éperonné par une classe 
moyenne ou bourgeoise éveillée, active, encore naissante au surplus, et 
d’ailleurs avec tendances trop promptes à se fondre dans la classe des 
grands riches, aussi insouciante que ceux-là devant les besoins des 
masses indigentes, agricoles ou ouvrières. En ces masses cependant, tenues 
dans un état voisin et parfois au-dessous de la misère, et en particulier, 
dans un analphabétisme scandaleux à notre époque, l’éveil depuis quelque 
temps de la conscience de leurs misères, ce qui est pire que la misère elle- 
même : éveil, du reste, favorisé, fomenté par de jeunes intellectuels, non 
pas toujours imbus d’idées révolutionnaires, mais résolus à une politique 
de redressement, à la fois politique et social. Bref des pays en éveil et 
à une étape périlleuse de leur histoire, ainsi faut-il se représenter tout 
le continent latino-américain. Un mal commun ferait sentir, pensera-t-on, 
le besoin d’une solution commune. Et, certes, les réformateurs y songent. 
Mais cette efficace solution, comment l’espérer sans une certaine intégra- 
tion économique, recherchée par les clairvoyants et qu’ils appellent une 
« opération panaméricaine » ? Et l'intégration économique dans ce monde 
encore trop divisé, dépassera-t-elle jamais la chimère, se dit-on parfois 
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a voix basse, sans une préalable intégration politique ? A quoi bon, 
répeétent ces avant-gardistes, crier a pleins poumons : « L’Amérique latine 
aux Latino-Américains !  L’Amérique latine sera une ou ne sera qu’un 
chaos.» Donc inutile de se le dissimuler : les grandes évolutions s’en vien- 
nent; les dangers sont aux portes de ce continent. Et seuls les aveugles 
volontaires se désintéresseront de ce qui va se passer, dans les années 
prochaines, de la frontière-nord du Mexique à la Terre de Feu. 


* * % 


En certains milieux, l’on se représente volontiers le Canada français 
replié sur soi, figé dans le plus rigide isolationnisme. Un mérite pourtant 
aura été le sien : n’avoir pas été le dernier, en son pays, à se tourner vers 
le continent-sud. Dès 1921, en l'enquête de la Revue l’Action française 
de Montréal, sur le « Problème économique » dans le Québec, l’un des 
collaborateurs, Léon Lorrain, aujourd’hui secrétaire général de la Banque 
Canadienne Nationale, engage les siens à tourner résolument les yeux 
vers les marchés sud-américains. M. Lorrain énumère quelques-unes des 
aptitudes particulières de l’homme d’affaires canadien-français : sa con- 
naissance du français « qui met à sa portée une très vaste documentation » 
et qui lui «facilite les contacts avec un grand nombre de pays»; et 
encore «le sens psychologique, l’aptitude à comprendre autrui»: et le 
collaborateur conclut : « Cette faculté sera très utile, notamment dans 
l'Amérique latine, dont notre commerce ne saurait se désintéresser. » 1 


En janvier 1922, la même Revue inaugure une autre enquête sur 
« Notre Avenir politique ». Dans le premier article, le directeur de la 
Revue expose les raisons de cette enquête. En somme, d’après lui, les 
Canadiens devaient se libérer de leurs langes de peuple enfant, entrer tout 
de bon dans la vie internationale, à tout le moins, se comporter en la 
façon d’un pays américain : 


Seule, il faut bien le dire, ajoutaitil, notre effroyable insouciance 
d'Etat en tutelle, a pu nous permettre d'observer, sans émoi, le vaste 
mouvement panaméricaniste qui s’est développé dans les deux Amériques 
depuis 1914. Ainsi on aura pu tenir, sans que nous ayons paru nous en 
apercevoir, en 1915 à Washington, une conférence financière panaméri- 
caine, en 1916 4 Buenos-Ayres un congrés panaméricain, a Baltimore la 
même année un congrès de la fédération panaméricaine du travail, en 
1917 à New-York, puis en 1918 à San Antonio (Texas), une exposition com- 
merciale latino-américaine, en 1919 puis en 1920 et encore à Washington, 
un congrès commercial, puis un congrès financier panaméricains. Dans 
le méme temps, on a projeté la création d’une flotte marchande améri- 
caine qui se substituerait a la flotte européenne pour le transport entre 
les deux Amériques. Pour rapprocher les distances, on s'apprête à 
jeter, entre les deux tronçons du continent, de nouveaux câbles sous- 
marins; on prépare le groupement des réseaux télégraphiques sans fil; 
on parle d’un grand chemin de fer panaméricain de New-York à Buenos- 
Ayres. En un mot, C’est toute une évolution vers une sorte de consortium 


1 L’Action française (juillet 1921), VI : 393. 
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économique et moral et vers une solidarité continentale qui se dessine, 
qui demain peut opérer contre nous. Et cependant le Canada, pays de 
l'importance de l'Argentine, n’aura pas méme tenu, en ces délibérations, 
le rôle d’un domestique de chancellerie. 2 


La même enquête consacrait un article entier à « l’État français et 
PAmérique latine ». Le collaborateur, Emile Bruchesi, se demandait, 
en cas d’une rupture de la Confédération et de la formation d’un Etat 
français dans l’est du pays, sur quelles amitiés, le jeune Etat pourrait 
compter « parmi les nations d'Amérique » et du doigt, indiquait sponta- 
nément les pays de l’Amérique latine. Il écrivait : 

Elles sont là une vingtaine de républiques de toutes tailles, mais 
toutes jeunes, depuis les minuscules Etats de Costa Rica, du Honduras 


et du Paraguay jusqu'aux grandes nations populeuses, riches, en pleine 
activité, qui ont nom Brésil et République Argentine.5 


Le collaborateur souligne les affinités de culture qui rapprochent 
les Français du Canada de ces jeunes nations éprises d’un attachement 
« réfléchi, tenace », au génie de la France; il regrette nos trop rares 
relations avec ces pays, nos timides placements chez eux, nos trop maigres 
échanges commerciaux; il glisse pourtant cette observation qui fera sourire 
aujourd’hui : « Depuis que le gouvernement canadien a bâti sa flotte de 
commerce, le pavillon de nos navires flotte au vent dans les ports de Rio 
de Janeiro, de Buenos-Aires et de Montevideo.» Et pour finir, il énumère 
les moyens de mettre fin à un isolement qui n’a plus de sens. * 


Cette même année, le directeur de l'Action française, en séjour 
d’étude aux Archives de France, pouvait entendre à Paris quelques cours 
de Marius André, un historien latino-américain qui s’appliquait à réhabi- 
liter la colonisation espagnole. Il nouait des relations avec de jeunes 
intellectuels de ’Amérique du sud qui publiaient alors, dans la capitale 
francaise, une grande revue: Revue de [Amérique latine. De retour au 
pays, il abonnait à cette revue l’Action française; et pendant quelque 
temps, la revue montréalaise confia à Emile Bruchesi une chronique sur 
les événements du jeune continent sud-américain. L’Université Laval 
vient d’organiser un « centre d’études latino-américaines ». L'Université 
de Montréal avait, en quelque sorte, pris les devants. De 1940 à 1950 
M° Anatole Vanier donnait, à la Faculté des Sciences sociales et politiques, 
un cours régulier sur l'Amérique latine. 


% % % 


Les premiers contacts du Canada français avec l’Amérique latine 
remontent néanmoins beaucoup plus haut. Et ces contacts plus effectifs 
s’établissent à un niveau supérieur, sous le signe de la charité intellectuelle 
et de l’assistance sociale. Et le mérite en revient à deux et même trois 
de nos communautés religieuses. Quelle aventure piquante et à la fois 


2 L’Action française (janvier 1922), VII: 5-6. 
3 L’Action française (mai 1922), VII : 264. 
4 Jbid., VII : 258-274. 
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émouvante que celle de ces cinq petites Canadiennes françaises qui, aux 
jours lointains de juin 1853, abordaient à Valparaiso. Elles appartenaient 
à une famille religieuse de naissance toute récente à Montréal : les Filles 
de la Charité, Servantes des Pauvres, dites de la Providence : des filles de 
Madame Gamelin. La plus âgée ne dépassait pas 33 ans. Un appel leur 
était venu du lointain Oregon. Là-bas, une Eglise se fondait. l’évêque, 
un Canadien français, Mgr Demers, voulait à tout prix des religieuses 
pour sa mission. Îl s’adresse à la jeune communauté. Mgr Bourget con- 
seille le dur sacrifice. Alors commence l’odyssée de Montréal a Troy, de 
Troy à New York, de New York au Nicaragua, puis, après la traversée de 
Panama, de Panama à San Francisco, enfin de San Francisco à Oregon 
City. On voyage, tantôt en chemin de fer, tantôt en steamer, à dos de 
mule, ou sur des épaules d’homme, dans une suite de dangers, de misères 
indescriptibles. A Oregon City où rien n’est prêt pour les recevoir, une 
série d’incroyables malentendus forcent les petites Sœurs, peut-être mal 
conseillées, à reprendre le chemin du Canada. Elles n’ont qu’une res- 
source : revenir par le Cap Horn. Les voilà à bord d’un navire chilien, 
hélas, un navire de pirates. Elles courent mille périls, y compris la 
famine et le hasard d’être mangées vives en mer, après tirage au sort. 
Enfin elles peuvent débarquer à Valparaiso. Devant ces anges descendus 
du ciel, l’'Archevêque de Santiago, et même le gouvernement de la répu- 
blique s’émeuvent. On veut les garder, on insiste, on leur propose un 
orphelinat pour enfants trouvés des deux sexes. Montréal est Join. 
Consulter la Maison mère, est-ce possible ? A tout risque on accepte. 
Et adieu le Cap Horn. Bientôt l’Archevêque, qui a vu à l’œuvre les petites 
vagabondes de Mère Gamelin, voudra dix à quatorze autres de ces reli- 
gieuses. Elles viennent douze, puis cinq. Elles organisent d’autres 
œuvres à Valparaiso, à Santiago. Elles fondent un noviciat; on les érige 
en province autonome. En 1880 elles ne gouvernaient que 3 maisons: en 
1930 elles en régissent 26 et sont tout près de 300 religieuses, presque 
toutes, cela va de soi, chiliennes. (Cependant la dernière des survivantes 
canadiennes, longtemps supérieure, la Mère Bernard, née Vénérence Morin 
de Saint-Henri de Lauzon de Québec, ne décède au Chili qu’en 1929. 
A ce moment, sa communauté, « orgueil du Chili », a-t-on dit là-bas dès 
le début, est citée « dans toute la République, comme un modèle de com- 
munauté religieuse ».5 


Un peu, vers le même temps, une autre communauté de femmes, les 
Sœurs du Bon-Pasteur de Montréal, dont l’histoire missionnaire est trop 
peu connue, allaient porter leurs services à 6 pays de l'Amérique latine. 
Elles sont au Pérou dès 1871, il y a presque un siècle. Elles offrent un 
apostolat non négligeable en des pays où fleurissent tristement, avec la 
crise chronique du logement, les unions conjugales irrégulières et les 


5 L'Institut de la Providence — Histoire des Filles de la Charité, Servantes des 
Pauvres, dites Sœurs de la Providence (6 vol., Montréal, 1930), III : «Les Sœurs de 
la Providence au Chili (1853-1863) » : 5. 
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naissances illégitimes. De 1871 a 1916 ces religieuses montréalaises. 
auront fondé au Pérou 4 maisons. Quarante de leurs sujets suivent 
bientot les sept pionniéres, toutes jeunes filles ces derniéres, la plus agée 
comptant a peine 27 ans. Outre leurs ceuvres de préservation morale, les 
Sœurs du Bon-Pasteur établissent, pour les petites vagabondes péruviennes, 
une école gratuite, des pensionnats pour jeunes filles, un atelier, un ouvroir. 
La communauté a bien soin de se recruter sur place. En 1919, on le 
croirait à peine, elle compte 111 religieuses professes. De Montréal l’on 
n’a cessé néanmoins d'envoyer du renfort. En 1944 on porte à 82 le nom- 
bre des missionnaires que l’on a dirigées vers l'Amérique du sud.5 Le 
Bon-Pasteur forme maintenant là-bas une province autonome. 


La ne s’arréte pas l’histoire de ces pionnières. Vers le même temps, 
en 1871, six autres de ces mêmes braves filles, dont l’une n’a que 19 ans, 
s’embarquent pour l’Equateur. L’Archevêque de Quito, le président, Garcia 
Moreno, les mandent. C’est encore l’époque des voyages héroïques par 
bateaux primitifs, les hamacs remplacant les cabines, puis par canot a 
travers la forêt tropicale, puis l’ascension du Chamborazo a dos de mule. 
La supérieure du groupe succombe de fatigues au lendemain de son 
arrivée. À Quito on leur confie jeunes filles pénitentes et prisonnières. 
L'œuvre progresse. Des renforts partent de Montréal. Mais Moreno est 
assassiné; la révolution se déchaîne; le protecteur des religieuses, l’Arche- 
vêque de Quito est empoisonné. Que faire ? La paix rétablie, on se 
remet à fonder d’autres maisons. D’autres tourmentes révolutionnaires 
n’en laissent subsister que deux. En dépit de ces orages, les Sœurs n’ont 
pas laissé de se recruter sur les lieux. A Quito, il y a à peine quarante 
ans, l’on eût pu trouver encore pas moins de trois religieuses canadiennes, 
dont une supérieure d’une maison du Bon-Pasteur. 


Et l’essaimage de la même communauté va continuer. Elles passent 
au pays voisin, en Bolivie, en 1892; elles passent en Colombie en 1908, 
remontent jusqu’au Nicaragua en 1913. Partout elles fondent les œuvres 
qui leur sont propres, établissent aussi des noviciats, suscitent des voca- 
tions, préparent des provinces autonomes de leur communauté. Semences 
fécondes, généreuses, jetées à tous les vents du Bon Dieu. 


En cette période quelque peu reculée de la présence canadienne- 
française en Amérique latine, comment oublier une mission franciscaine 
auprès des Japonais du Pérou ? A partir de 1889, des vagues successives 
amènent au Pérou, quelque 30,000 émigrants de l’empire nippon. A 
Rome, la Propagande s’émeut. Pour prendre soin de ces émigrés, elle 
va chercher, au Japon même, en 1936, deux missionnaires canadiens- 
français : les Franciscains Calixte Gélinas et Urbain-Marie Cloutier. Mais 
voilà que la guerre du Pacifique vient gâter l’œuvre des deux missionnai- 


6 Henri Bourassa, Le Canada apostolique, 135-136; Annales des Religieuses 
de Notre-Dame de Charité du Bon-Pasteur d'Angers à Montréal (Montréal, 1895), 
I: 172-249; Le Rayonnement d'une œuvre, par une Religieuse du Bon-Pasteur 
(bro., Montréal), 32 pages. 
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res. Les Japonais deviennent des suspects. Mais aussitôt la guerre finie, 
le Père Cloutier, resté au poste par des prodiges d’habileté et de charité, 
regagne la confiance de ses ouailles. Depuis lors, une moyenne de 300 
Japonais reçoivent chaque année le baptême. La mission japonaise a 
maintenant sa chapelle, sa résidence, ses écoles. Pour ses éminents 
services, le Père Cloutier se voit décoré par nul autre que le gouvernement 
de Tokyo. Le cher Père a tellement aimé ses ouaïlles, que ce fils de Saint- 
Narcisse dans le Québec, se fera naturaliser japonais sous le nom de 
Masonari Yonekawa. 


Ce n'étaient là que les prémices d’un apostolat singulièrement plus 
déployé. Chacun connaît les origines du récent et puissant élan mission- 
naire de l'Eglise de Rome. Il date du pontificat de Benoît XV. Les 
affreux ravages de la guerre, du communisme, une prise de conscience plus 
vive de la misère universelle, ont pour une part déterminé cet élan. Les 
Pontifes ne pouvaient point ne pas se tourner vers l'Amérique latine. Ils 
apercevaient là non pas un continent païen, comme l'Asie, l'Afrique, 
mais des pays d’un catholicisme sans vitalité, menacé de mort. Cependant, 
en ces pays, vivent près de 200 millions de catholiques, soit 34% de la 
population catholique du globe. Catholiques malheureusement dépourvus 
de prêtres, de clergé; pour ces 200 millions, à peine 35,000 prêtres; pour 
ces 34% de la population catholique du globe, tout au plus 914% du total 
des prêtres de l’univers. Dans quelques pays de l’Amérique latine, les 
prêtres y sont encore plus rares que dans les vicariats du Congo. On 
évalue à 40,000 les groupes de population, entièrement privés de secours 
spirituels; en des milliers d’endroits le prêtre n’apparaît qu’une fois l’an. 
Vainement jadis le Pape Pie V a réclamé, prôné la formation d’un clergé 
indigène. Les rois d’Espagne et du Portugal ont empêché l’ordination des 
Indiens et même des Métis. Les deux premiers conciles de Lima excluent 
formellement du sacerdoce les autochtones. Sur la fin du 18° siècle, 
quelques prêtres indiens, quelques rares unités atteignent à l’ordination. 
Mais on chercherait en vain un clergé indien, un évéque indien, une élite 
indienne, en ce peuple pratiquement condamné à l’analphabétisme. A la 
fin du 18° siècle, les gouvernements maçonniques expulsent de partout les 
Jésuites : ce qui creuse, dans l’Eglise, dans l’enseignement, un vide jamais 
comblé. La crise de l’indépendance au début du 19° siècle ne fait qu’agera- 
ver la situation. Trop généralement l’épiscopat prend parti contre les 
libérateurs; il s’aliène les masses populaires: beaucoup d’ecclésiastiques 
s’embarquent pour la métropole. En même temps les Etats nouveaux 
ne tardent pas à s'emparer de tous les privilèges du « Patronato Real »; ils 
suppriment les Séminaires, ne soutiennent I’Eglise que pour l’asservir. 


Inutile d’insister sur les conséquences d’un pareil état de choses : 
elles ont nom : ignorance religieuse presque complète, effrayante, dira 
Mgr Joseph Cardijn, après un voyage là-bas; 80% d’enfants illégitimes ; 
une famille disloquée, brisée; en ces peuples de près de 200 millions 
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d'habitants, dont 94% dit-on baptisés, à peine 3.5% des hommes et 
9.5% des femmes figurent parmi les pratiquants, un tiers seulement des 
enfants faisant leur première communion. 7 Dans le triple champ de la 
culture, de l’éducation et du travail, une absence, une infériorité navrante 
des catholiques, constate un évêque de là-bas. 


Un catholicisme de cette malheureuse espèce, quel rempart peut-il 
opposer à la terrible propagande communiste ? Or cette propagande 
existe, et puissante, en Amérique latine et d’un bout à l’autre de cette 
portion du monde. Pas un seul de ces pays, fût-ce le plus petit, où elle 
ne soit installée, le plus souvent fort solidement. Ce qu’elle offre surtout 
à ces pays économiquement inférieurs, c’est son aide technique. Mais très 
habilement, dans son message à la conférence latino-américaine tenue en 
mars dernier, à Mexico, pour la souveraineté nationale, l’émancipation 
économique et la paix, M. Khrouchtchev évoquait les problèmes les plus 
inflammables : « Le chef de la Russie soviétique, disait-il, salue l’élan qui 
pousse (les peuples d'Amérique latine) à être maîtres dans leur maison, 
à utiliser les abondantes ressources naturelles de leur pays, à l’accroisse- 
ment du bien-être et à l'élévation du niveau culturel des grandes masses 
populaires. » § Ou Moscou juge imprudent d'intervenir, il pousse sa pointe 
par personnes interposées : ses satellites, la Hongrie, la Pologne, la Tché- 
coslovaquie, selon le plus de chances de succès de l’un ou de l’autre. 
L'objet tenacement poursuivi reste partout le même : distendre, rompre, 
si possible, tous liens entre l'Amérique latine, les U.S.A. et les pays 
capitalistes, multiplier partout les sujets de froissements, surtout pousser, 
grossir le sentiment antiyankee. Bien mal avisé qui se dissimulerait 
l’importance grandissante de cette propagande. Interdit officiellement au 
Brésil, le communisme n’y compte pas moins de 60,000 sympathisants. 
La presse communiste y dispose de 22 titres. Le parti noyaute les milieux 
universitaires, les associations d’étudiants souvent dominés par de jeunes 
agitateurs communistes bien stylés. En fait le pays de l’Amazone contient 
plus de communistes que tous les Etats sud-américains mis ensemble. ® 


Situation encore inquiétante au Venezuela, en Uruguay, en Colombie, 
surtout au Mexique que l’on dit parfois « la clef de Amérique latine ». 
Le communisme y a établi son important état-major. Il y possède son 
principal centre de rayonnement pour toute l’Amérique latine. La presse, 
d'inspiration communiste, y détient 55 titres divers. Avec le bloc com- 
muniste, le Mexique affiche ouvertement des relations officielles. On la 
bien vu lors de la récente conférence de mars dernier, que nous citions 
tout à l’heure. Le Mexique est voisin des Etats-Unis. Nulle part n’y est 


7 Prétres et missions (1955), 114. 

8 Ecrits de Paris (mai 1961), 29. a 

9 Bilan du Monde, II: 1960; Tibor Mende, L’Amérique latine entre en scene, 
248-316. 
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plus vif le sentiment antiaméricain. Pour le commun des Mexicains, le 
voisin du Nord, c’est le « grand oiseau de proie » qui a arraché, il y a cent 
ans, à la patrie, un tiers de son territoire et dont l’on ne sait jamais s’il 
n’aura pas l’envie de venir chercher le reste. ?” 


C’est pourtant aux Antilles que le virus communiste se montre le 
plus menaçant, à Cuba, par exemple. On me dispensera de faire voir 
l’importance stratégique de l’Archipel. S’étendant de la Floride au 
Venezuela, la chaîne des Antilles prend l’aspect d’une couverture pour 
l'Amérique centrale. A y bien regarder, on dirait, en effet, entre l’Atlan- 
tique et le rivage continental, un rempart ou le barrage quelque peu troué 
d’un lac intérieur. Aussi bien, sur l’échiquier américain, l’île cubaine 
représente-t-elle un pion de souveraine importance. Que l’on supprime 
Cuba ou que le communisme s’y installe, la couverture est déchirée; 
le barrage qui protège l’Amérique centrale est rompu. Et le continent est 
menacé d’être coupé en deux par la puissance soviétique. 


Donc nulle illusion à nourrir sur la gravité du péril en Amérique 
latine. L’emballement de la jeunesse pour le castrisme, sa ferveur à 
chanter l'hymne de la révolution cubaine, ne sont pas nécessairement 
d'inspiration communiste. Néanmoins, déjà en 1950 — et ce fait n’a pas 
suffisamment alarmé les grandes universités du nord américain — 8,000 
étudiants Latins d'Amérique fréquentaient les universités russes ou celles 
des pays satellites, cependant que 240,000 militants étaient alors à l’œuvre 
sur le continent-sud.!° Propagande relativement efficace en ce monde de 
meurts de faim qui déjà, aux premiers signes de l’industrialisation, quittent 
par bandes, la pampa sauvage, s’engouffrent dans les villes naissantes, 
pour y subir, dès leur arrivée, une sorte de traumatisme psychologique. 
Devant un tel péril, l’on comprend le grave avertissement de M. Augusto 
Frederico Schmidt, principal homme d’Etat du Brésil, à la conférence de 
Bogota (septembre 1960) : 


…Je me demande ce qu’il adviendrait du monde occidental si les 
millions de Latino-Américains, ses seuls alliés naturels, répondaient 
favorablement à la Chine, à l’Union soviétique, et passaient dans l’autre 
camp. L’heure actuelle est grave, très grave. Nous autres, nous compre- 
nons parfaitement que les Nord-Américains jouissent du bien-être et les 
Européens de la joie de vivre. Nous les avertissons néanmoins que si 
les uns et les autres ne consentent pas d’urgence des sacrifices à l'échelle 
nécessaire, c’en serait fait rapidement de la civilisation occidentale, 11 


* * # 


C’est justice à lui rendre, l'Eglise catholique n’a pas été la dernière 
à s’alarmer devant le terrible péril. L’on peut faire remonter jusqu’à 
Léon XIII et même jusqu’à Pie IX la prise de conscience des Pontifes, des 


9% Ecrits de Paris (mai 1961), 30. 
Ao F2 SCHNEYDER, «Les efforts de Pénétration de l’Axe Moscou-Pékin en 
Amérique latine», Etudes (octobre 1950), 50-67. 


eat . Cité par Georges Friedmann, «L'Amérique latine déchirée», Le Devoir, 
13 janvier 1961. 
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extraordinaires besoins religieux de |’Amérique latine. Clairvoyance deve- 
nue très vive sous les derniers Pontifes. Très vite ils sont passés aux 
mesures suprêmes : réunions hâtives des archevêques et évêques du 
continent-sud, création d'organismes pour parer aux dangers; mise en 
alerte de l’épiscopat du monde entier. Les chefs religieux de l'Amérique 
latine ont eux-mêmes jeté leurs cris de détresse : « Demain, ont-ils clamé, si 
Pon nous aide aujourd’hui, nous pourrons en aider d’autres à notre tour. 
Mais nous seuls, sans l’aide étrangère, nous ne pouvons sauver cette por- 
tion de la catholicité... » 


Ou trouver, en effet, le reméde, le contrepoison contre l’idéologie 
marxiste ? Pas assurément dans un monde de petits intellectuels scepti- 
ques, agnostiques, souvent d’obédience maconnique, réfractaire a toute 
pensée religieuse; pas non plus dans les hautes classes sociales de ces pays, 
monde de jouisseurs, recroquevillés dans leurs priviléges, leur égoisme 
séculaire. Pas davantage, comme le croient trop d’Américains, dans une 
transfusion de dollars si considérable soit-elle, dollars, nous dit-on, qui font 
plus de jaloux que d’heureux, ni dans les niaiseries démocratiques dont 
on se fait le champion. Le remède, nulle part ailleurs ne peut-il résider 
que dans le christianisme, dans la vérité qui rend libres de la vraie et 
unique liberté. Admettons-le. Seul le christianisme, disons même l'Eglise, 
avec son credo social, son juste équilibre de l’autorité et de la liberté, 
son idéal de justice et de charité, son juste partage des droits et des devoirs 
entre les classes sociales, son culte de la famille et de l’enfant, son amour 
surnaturel pour les plus déshérités, les plus souffrants des êtres humains, 
seul le christianisme authentique, avec les insurpassables espoirs de sa 
vie future, peut offrir un triomphant contrepoids aux séductions du 
marxisme, aux promesses miroitantes de son paradis sur terre, toujours 
promis, toujours inaccessible : ogre insatiable dont les cruels mirages 
auront abusé, dévoré tant de libertés et même tant de générations d’hom- 
mes. 


C’est également justice à rendre à l'Eglise canadienne qu’elle n’a pas 
été la dernière à entendre les appels pathétiques de l’épiscopat sud- 
américain. Aujourd'hui, plus de 1,000 missionnaires canadiens-français, 
évêques, prêtres, religieux, frères, sœurs, laïcs rattachés à 50 communaur- 
tés religieuses, se dévouent en 20 pays au moins de l'Amérique latine. !? 
Qui sont-ils ? Qu’y font-ils ? Sans conteste, on peut l'écrire et le dire : 
ils sont une élite morale: ils sont aussi, les tâches qu’on leur assigne le 
démontrent, une élite intellectuelle. Aux Jésuites l’on confie la direction 
du grand Séminaire, à Haïti, grand Séminaire interdiocésain pour les 
cinq diocèses de Vile. Même fonction est assignée aux Sulpiciens de 
Montréal en Colombie. Leur grand Séminaire formera les futurs prêtres 
de trois diocèses. Et la merveille est que Jésuites et Sulpiciens réussissent 
où jusqu'ici l’on avait plus ou moins échoué : ils suscitent des vocations 


12 Messages (1958), 356; (1959), 90. 
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en nombre étonnant; ils donnent à ces pays ce qui leur manque le plus, 
un clergé et un clergé indigène. L’ampleur des entreprises n’intimide pas 
ces missionnaires. À Sao Paulo, au Brésil, les Pères de Sainte-Croix 
érigent une véritable cité étudiante, à douze pavillons, le Colegio ou 
Ginasio de Santa Cruz, avec terrains de jeux, centre récréatif universitaire. 
En cette institution fréquentée en 1960 par 215 étudiants, les Pères ten- 
tent un renouvellement des méthodes pédagogiques; un des leurs va 
s'initier à ces méthodes au centre d’études pédagogiques de Paris. Les 
missionnaires de Pont-Viau, aidés des Sœurs de l’Immaculée-Conception, 
ont fondé, eux aussi, leur cité étudiante à Cuba, dans le diocèse de 
Matanzas : œuvre monumentale qui comprend deux collèges classiques, 
lun pour les garçons, l’autre pour les filles, un séminaire diocésain, 
flanqué bientôt, espérait-on, de son pavillon de théologie. Au Chili, à 
Antofagasto, en décembre 1957 ou 1958, les petites Oblates de Marie- 
Immaculée ouvrent un collège classique pour jeunes filles et prennent la 
direction d’un Institut familial. Des écoles, dans les vingt pays où ils sont, 
les missionnaires du Canada français en fondent partout, écoles de toute 
espèce : primaires, secondaires, techniques, industrielles, agricoles, nor- 
males, écoles de catéchistes, écoles d’infirmières, écoles d’apprentissage, 
écoles pour adultes, ce qu’ils appellent en Bolivie, des « centres d’alphabé- 
tisation » où des professeurs spécialisés s’efforcent d’inculquer aux adultes 
des rudiments d'écriture, de calcul, d’hygiène, de morale, de religion. 
Presque partout, ils commencent par l’école. L'école, disent-ils, mène à 
l’église, ouvre les portes de l’église. Sur le Haut-Amazone, elle sert à 
regrouper une population déplorablement dispersée. (C’est à des écoles 
qu’on songe au Chili où plus de 700,000 enfants ne reçoivent encore 
aucun enseignement. Des écoles l’on en voudrait ouvrir en toute mission, 
paroisse ou desserte, dans les pampas les plus reculées, dans les villages les 
plus pauvres, même dans les endroits où les gens du pays les ont crues 
jusqu'ici entreprises chimériques. Pour tenir ces écoles, évêques, prêtres, 
pères, ont fait appel aux congrégations enseignantes du Québec; plus 
de dix communautés de Frères et de Sœurs ont répondu généreusement. 
Et très tôt on les a vus associer les laïcs à leur propagande, tendre partout 
les filets de l’Action catholique, de la légion de Marie, des congrégations 
mariales, de la Chevalerie du Christ-Roi, de la JEC, de la JOC, de la 
Croisade eucharistique. En ces secteurs encore, on confie aux mission- 
naires canadiens-français, des postes de haute confiance. Au Brésil, à 
Recife, les Jésuites se voient attribuer la direction de la jeunesse des 
milieux étudiants et universitaires; au Brésil, un Père de Sainte-Croix 
devient l’aumônier général adjoint de la JOC, en attendant qu’il 
devienne aumônier national de la même JOC pour toute l'Amérique du 
Sud. A Cuba, à la Havane, un prêtre de Pont-Viau, à la demande du 
Cardinal Artega, fonde, dans la capitale, les premiers mouvements jécistes; 
il est déjà aumônier et directeur spirituel du Collège LaSalle, fréquenté 
par 1,300 élèves. Mais c’est toute la jeunesse de la ville et du diocèse 
qu'il veut gagner à l’action catholique. Et le voici qui forme une 
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vingtaine de jeunes universitaires, destinés au noyautage jéciste dans 15 
autres institutions d’enseignement. Ces hommes et ces femmes que 
n’entreprennent-ils point dans le combat contre l’analphabétisme et pour 
le réveil de la foi. Tous les moyens leur sont bons : journal, bulletins 
paroissiaux, librairie, diffusion de brochures, de catéchismes. Où les dis- 
tances sont trop grandes, la population trop dispersée, les apôtres trop 
peu nombreux, ils recourent à la radio. Les Oblats auront recours à ce 
moyen moderne, par exemple, en Bolivie, pays des innommables misè- 
res, pays des classes ouvrières prostrées dans leur gueuserie. Radio 
Pie XII du Sigle X ira porter dans les foyers munis de petits postes 
récepteurs, un peu de vérité et de joie. Et Radio Pie XIT parle si bien, si 
haut, affirme une telle supériorité technique, qu’en peu de temps il finit 
par l’emporter sur les trois postes communistes de la région des mines. 


Ce labeur d’enseignement en appelle un autre non moins urgent : 
l'assistance sociale. Une réforme presse plus que toute autre en Amérique 
latine, la réforme agraire : la division, le partage des immenses haciendas; 
un peu de terre pour une immense population qui aurait besoin de manger. 
Quelques évêques commencent d'élever la voix. Les missionnaires les 
aident indirectement par des œuvres de charité, par la préparation de 
jeunes élites qui demain tiendront les grands rôles. On me dispensera, 
en cette revue rapide, de l’énumération des hôpitaux, hospices, dispensai- 
res, voire d’une léproserie fondés, entretenus par les mêmes dévouements. 
Les missionnaires abordent franchement même des domaines profanes. 
En quelques endroits, pour tirer ces pauvres des griffes des usuriers, ils 
établissent des Caisses populaires. Enfin, ce que l’homme du monde, 
même l’incroyant ne refusera pas d’admirer en ces hérauts de l'Evangile, 
c’est leur penchant pour les plus malheureux, les plus déshérités. Dans 
le Haut-Amazone, au Pérou, au Chili, et en bien d’autres pays, ils vont 
à l’Indien, à ce rebut si négligé par la civilisation espagnole et qui a pour- 
tant gardé, malgré tout, une singulière nostalgie de la foi, un fond de 
vénération pour l’homme du Christ, une faim avide de civilisation. 


Je ne résiste pas à l’envie de vous raconter un trait entre quelques 
autres de cette propension, il faudrait dire de cette amitié du missionnaire, 
pour les plus infortunés de ces régions. Dans Lima, capitale du Pérou, 
un pouce de terrain coûte presque une fortune. Impossible donc pour 
les pauvres des banlieues sordides de trouver à se loger même là, encore 
moins d’y acquérir propriété. Or, en ces derniers temps, l’on vit s’édifier, 
à huit milles de la ville opulente, dans la Pampa de Comas, sur un terrain 
de lave volcanique, de blocs de roches stériles, de quelques marais, une 
ville-misére, pire que les affreuses « Bidonvilles » : assemblage innomma- 
ble de taudis faits de nattes de joncs et d’osier perchées « sur de grands 
bambous », sans plancher, sans rue, sans électricité, sans eau, abris d’une 
population grouillante de 35,000 âmes entassées dans une misère navrante. 
Ville lépreuse, d’une saleté et d’une gueuserie inimaginables, assure-t-on, 
en quelque part que ce soit de l'Amérique. Inimaginables aussi les 
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misères morales en ce grouillement humain : un pullulement de familles 
disloquées, de femmes abandonnées, de maris partis à la recherche du 
travail et jamais revenus, des promiscuités répugnantes, des enfants illé- 
gitimes à foison. Point rares les familles de six enfants où les petits 
portent trois ou quatre noms différents, selon les noms «des chers 
«papas» qui ont vécu avec la même maman». Et l’on s’y attend un 
peu : de pauvres loqueteux qui ne connaissent ni religion, ni Eglise, 
d’une ignorance religieuse absolue. Un vrai refuge de honte et de vice ! 


L’Archevéque de Lima s’émut de cette misère. Longtemps il chercha 
un missionnaire qu’il pit envoyer à cette portion infortunée de son trou- 
peau. Vainement il le chercha autour de lui. Il crut enfin l’avoir trouvé 
en 1957. Un Oblat canadien, le Père André Godin de Montréal, s’offrit 
à l’Archevêque. * A son tour, le Père se tourna vers les petites Sœurs 
de Notre-Dame-des-Anges nées récemment à Lennoxville comme l’on sait. 
Il les savait passionnées pour les missions les plus pauvres, les moins 
attrayantes. Un jour l’apostolat a donc débuté à Comas. Le Père se loge, 
comme il peut, à quelques milles de sa paroisse; les Sœurs, elles ne sont 
que deux, s’y rendent à pied de Lima; elles portent a la main leur boîte 
a lunch. Froidement recues d’abord, on les regarde comme des étrangères, 
des intruses, des touristes en quête de photos sans doute pour propagande. 
‘Très tôt, les religieuses, armées de leur plus beau sourire, font tomber 
les méfiances les plus rigides. Elles vont de cabane en cabane, y portant 
des vivres, du linge, des médicaments. On se prend à adorer ces femmes 
blanches, ces « Anges » descendus du ciel. Les « Madrecitas » deviennent 
les mamans de toutes les mères, de tous les enfants; et le Père « Andrès », 
le papa de tous. Les cœurs s'ouvrent, les confidences aussi. C’est à qui 
confierait aux religieuses ses misères. Et voilà déjà qu’on veut s’instruire, 
on veut se marier devant le Père, on veut faire baptiser, confirmer ses 
enfants. Dans la Pampa de Comas le feu sacré est allumé. De Lima 
d’autres apôtres accourent : un Jésuite avec douze de ses élèves, un Père 
de Picpus, des médecins, d’autres encore. Et des catéchistes masculins et 
féminins se mettent à enseigner; des dispensaires s'organisent, des cha- 
pelles en bambous s’érigent. Enfin sur la roche volcanique une fleur 
d'espérance a poussé. Et maintenant à ces braves gens, qu’on se garde 
bien d’enlever ou leur « Padrecito » ou leurs deux « Madrecitas ». Un 
voyageur de passage reçoit cet avertissement : « Si quelqu'un veut nous 
enlever le Padrecito Andrès et les petites Mères Blanches des Anges, il 
va se faire tuer ici.» Le Père Andrès rend ce témoignage à ses compagnes 
d’apostolat : « Je pensais savoir ce qu’étaient des religieuses. Je ne con- 
naissais pas encore les Sœurs de Notre-Dame des Anges Des Sœurs 


13 Il faut dire que, depuis trois ans environ, les Oblats canadiens possèdent 
une paroisse à Chinetta-Alta, à quelque 250 milles de Lima : paroisse fondée par le 
Pére Oliva Meunier, o.m.i., a la demande de l’Archevêque de Lima. Paroisse de 
pauvres gens abandonnés, à peu près sans service religieux. Deux Pères s'efforcent 
«de ressaisir cette population. C’est de Chinetta-Alta que partit le Père Godin. 
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comme cela, un curé missionnaire ne peut s’en passer. » l# L’agoloméra- 
tion de la Pampa de Comas s’est grossie depuis lors; on y recense mainte- 
nant plus de 62,000 habitants. Deux Pères y font le service religieux. 
A ces deux un troisième viendra bientôt se joindre. A ce petit monde en 
détresse, le Père Godin voudrait pourtant donner des écoles, les instruire 
un peu, leur apporter un peu de soleil, un peu de paix dans l’âme, et après 
l’école, faire surgir une humble chapelle. A un touriste qui s’étonne 
de le trouver dans ce milieu de déguenillés quand il y a tant de beaux 
endroits en Amérique du Sud, le Pére répond : « Précisément les pauvres 
ne sont pas évangélisés; et nous suivons la devise de notre fondateur... 
C’est pour eux qu'est faite l'Eglise. l'Evangile doit être annoncé aux 
pauvres. » 15 


Des paroles comme celles-ci expliquent bien des choses. On y percoit 
l'Esprit qui anime, en Amérique latine, les missionnaires canadiens- 
français. Ils apportent à leur œuvre, quelques dispositions ou chances 
d'ordre naturel : une singulière facilité d’adaptation, une amitié spontanée 
pour leurs ouailles, qualités que tous reconnaissent. Et cet avantage est 
le leur de n’étre l’agent politique ou commercial d’aucun empire. Ils ne 
sont les fourriers d’aucune puissance financiére ou industrielle que ce soit. 
Il leur suffit d’être les envoyés de l'Eglise, les propagandistes d’une foi. 
Et voilà qui explique l’accueil qu’on leur réserve en bien des lieux, et par 
exemple, au Honduras où autorités politiques et religieuses se portent en 
procession au-devant des petites Sœurs canadiennes qui leur arrivent. Et 
voilà aussi qui leur vaut des évêques de là-bas de si justes éloges. Le 
coadjuteur de La Paz, en Bolivie, écrit : « Ce que firent ici les Oblats, 
en cinq ans, c’est tout simplement énorme Dans le cœur des masses, ils 
se sont efforcés de porter |’Eglise, par des contacts d’amitié humaine et de 
charité fraternelle. Les résultats furent merveilleux.» Le Cardinal-arche- 
vêque de la Havane dira à ses prêtres : « Si vous voulez vraiment regénérer 
vos paroisses, faites comme les Pères Canadiens, établissez des écoles 
rurales paroissiales.» Un autre évêque de Cuba, l’Evêque de Matenzas, 
décerne aux mêmes religieux, prêtres de Pont-Viau, cet éloge : « J’estime 
particulièrement providentiel, dira-t-il, et c’est d’aussi loin que l’année 
1948, que les prêtres missionnaires canadiens se soient établis à Cuba. 
Ils n’y résident encore que depuis quelques années et déjà l’on reste 
étonné de l’amélioration spirituelle des paroisses qui leur ont été confiées. 
Leur désintéressement, leur abnégation, leur magnifique organisation, en 
un mot l'esprit missionnaire zélé qui les anime, ont produit des miracles 
parmi nous. » 16 


Le Cardinal Caro, de Santiago, Chili, faisait cette humble prière 
aux Frères du Sacré-Cœur, à leur arrivée: « Tout ce que nous vous deman- 


14 Propagation de la Foi (janvier-février 1941), 22-27. 
15 J’Action Catholique, Québec, 9 mai 1961. 
16 Annuaire 1948, 90. 
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dons, ... c’est ... de ne pas vous surprendre de nos miséres. » [I répétera 
aux mêmes Frères à sa mort: « Nous rendons grâce à Dieu d’avoir 
envoyé dans notre diocèse les Frères du Sacré-Cœur, et nous prions le 
Seigneur de leur accorder abondamment ses bénédictions dans leur saint 
travail de l’éducation pour le bien de notre chère Patrie. » Eloge aussi 
chaleureux adressé aux mêmes Frères par l’Evéque de Campanha, du 
Brésil : « La venue des Frères Canadiens dans mon diocèse a jeté un 
jalon d’or dans ma vie d’évéque.» 


Conclusion 


Certes, ne nous faisons pas illusion sur cette croisade d’apostolat 
missionnaire. Ce n’est qu’une petite trouée à travers une énorme masse 
à demi paganisée. (Cependant une question angoissante se pose: que 
sera bientôt ce continent-sud qui, par la lourdeur de sa masse humaine, 
600 millions dans 40 ans prévoient des statisticiens, pourrait étre demain 
la Chine de l’Occident ? Que ne pas se promettre de son réveil, de son 
développement en tous domaines, quand on voit ces peuples, hier analpha- 
bètes, aujourd’hui passionnés d’instruction, où une école ouverte par les 
missionnaires, en état tout au plus d’accueillir cent écoliers, se voit assiégée 
par 300 et 400 écoliers; où les écoliers refusés, ainsi qu’en telle île des 
Antilles, s’en retournent chez eux mélancoliquement, ou mieux, pour suivre 
quand même la leçon, se braquent debout, près des fenêtres dépourvues de 
vitres; où encore il n’est pas rare que, pour échapper à l’exclusion, de 
grandes filles de 15 à 16 ans, se cachent sous les bancs ? Que ne pas atten- 
dre de ces pays qui ont déjà engendré une politique de génie, l’'Equatorien 
Moreno, un autodidacte génial, le musicien brésilien Villa-Lobos, un prix 
Nobel de littérature, la poétesse chilienne, Gabriela Mistral, métisse 
d’Indien et d’Espagnol ? Beaucoup en arrivent à penser qu’en cette 
portion du monde se pourrait décider l’équilibre des forces géantes qui se 
disputent la domination de l’univers, l’on peut même dire le sort de la 
civilisation humaine. L'Europe, trop vieillie peut-être, a-t-on noté, assi- 
mile mal la prodigieuse aventure de la technique moderne; les Etats-Unis, 
à l'avant-garde en cet effort, donnent malaisément à l'individu les moyens 
d’un équilibre psychologique et les promesses de l’Eden terrestre: les 
Soviets y réussissent encore moins, avec leur nivellement social et leur 
formation conformiste et pragmatique du citoyen. L'Amérique latine, à la 
fois jeune et vieille, jeune par sa tension vers les réalisations les plus 
modernes (Brasilia au Brésil); vieille par son art de vivre, par ses tra- 
ditions humanistes restées le lot de ses élites, qui mieux que cette Amérique 
pourrait apporter une contribution plus riche et plus originale à la civi- 
lisation des temps nouveaux ? 


Quoi qu’il en soit, le moindre penseur n’en saurait douter : les for- 
mes de l’avenir seront bien différentes, selon que la civilisation du géant 
du sud sera chrétienne ou ne le sera pas, sera d’un camp ou de l’autre. 
De ce monde en ébullition, en profonde transformation économique et 
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sociale, trop longtemps le Canada aura été absent. Il semble en voie de 
réparer son erreur, même s’il arrive un peu tard. Nous sera-t-il permis de 
penser que le millier de petits missionnaires du Canada français, présents 
en presque tous ces pays des Amériques méridionales et y accomplissant 
une œuvre profondément humaine, n’y auront pas fait voir un visage trop 
déplaisant de leur pays ? 


L’ATTITUDE DE L'ÉGLISE CATHOLIQUE 
VIS-A-VIS L’7ESCLAVAGE AU CANADA FRANCAIS 


MARCEL TRUDEL 
Université Laval 


Le Canada français a été une colonie américaine comme les autres : 
il 4 eu ses esclaves. Certes, moins riche que ses voisins anglais et que 
les Antilles, et surtout parce qu’aucun secteur de son économie n’exigeait 
la présence d'une main-d'œuvre esclave, le Canada français n’a eu qu’un 
nombre ridicule d'esclaves, et il a fallu de patientes recherches pour 
parvenir à en compter quatre mille dans une période d’un siècle et demi. 
Ce qui compte ici, ce n’est pas que le Canada français ait eu plus ou 
moins d'esclaves, mais qu’il ait eu des esclaves. En ce Canada français 
qu'on s'est longtemps complu à présenter comme une sorte de paradis 
spirilualiste, avec des habitants que la poursuite matérielle des richesses 
n'aurait pas animés, il y a eu des esclaves qu’on a achetés et vendus par- 
devant notaires, sous la protection des lois, et ces esclaves étaient traités 
comme biens meubles: souvent, dans les inventaires. on les énumérait 
parmi les animaux. Encore si ces esclaves avaient tous été des nègres. 
mais les deux tiers étaient des sauvages, alors que les Français, à ce qu’on 
disait, étaient venus pour les convertir. Dans la société du XVIII siècle. 
un nègre est esclave quelque part qu’il se trouve et l’on ne s’étonne pas 
de le trouver en servitude, mais les sauvages devenus esclaves des Fran- 
çais ! quand on sait que le baptême leur assurait automatiquement, depuis 
1627, les mêmes droits qu'aux Francais ! 


Quand un sauvage baptisé est traité en esclave et devient une mar- 
éhandise pour des catholiques, on s’attendrait ici à ce que l'Eglise dise 
son mot, Il importe donc de nous demander quelle a été l'attitude de 
l'Eglise catholique vis-à-vis l'esclavage au Canada français. 


Si nous cherchons là-dessus quelque renseignement chez les rares 
historiens qui ont parlé de l'esclavage au Canada français, nous ne trou- 
“ons que Garneau qui ait songé au problème que l'esclavage posait à 
l'Eglise, Présentant l'Eglise canadienne et même l'Etat comme des adver- 
taires de l'esclavage, Garneau écrit: «On doit dire a l'honneur du 
gouvernement et du clergé canadiens, qu’ils ont toujours été opposés à 
introduction des noirs en Canada. »1! Voila bien une affirmation abso- 
lument fausse, contredite par la conduite de l'Eglise et de son clergé et. 
en Ge qui regarde l'Etat, contredite par une législation établie dès 1709 
et plusieurs fois confirmée jusqu’à la fin du XVIII siècle. D'ailleurs, en 
1859, le juriste Louis-Hippolyte LaFontaine et l'historien Jacques Viger 


1 Carmesu, Histoire du Canada (4° édition), III : O0n. 
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n’eurent aucune peine, avec des textes de lois et des exemples authentiques, 
à démolir la déclaration de Garneau.2 Comment Garneau, d’ordinaire 
si méthodique, a-t-il été amené à écrire pareille fausseté ? il a vu la 
même documentation que citent LaFontaine et Viger, puisqu'il étudie 
la demande que les Canadiens ont faite à Louis XIV d’avoir des nègres 
dans la colonie, mais pour arriver à sa conclusion il a dû, comme le Jui 
reprochait avec raison Hubert Neilson (petit-fils du célèbre John Neilson My 
tronquer le texte qu’il avait sous les yeux.? En tout cas, Garneau est 
né à l’époque où l’esclavage disparaissait peu à peu; il a certainement vu 
dans les anciennes gazettes, où il cherchait à se renseigner pour son his- 
toire, les colonnes publicitaires où l’on annonçait des esclaves. Garneau 
cherchait-il 4 tout prix a faire oublier les coups de griffes qu’il avait déjà 
donnés à l'Eglise ? on le croirait, mais ce que nous ne comprenons pas, 
c'est que Garneau, d’ordinaire rigoureusement scientifique et bien informé, 
ait fait l'affirmation qui va totalement à l’encontre de la vérité. 


Cette vérité, point aussi dorée qu’on l’imaginait, est la suivante : 
nulle part, ni sous le régime français ni sous le régime anglais, aucun 
évêque n’a déclaré, dans ses mandements ou dans ses lettres, la moindre 
opposition a un état de choses que l'Etat avait légalisé en 1709 : bien 
plus, l'Eglise au Canada français a accepté l'esclavage conime ‘ac situa- 
tion normale et en a même profité. 


Un seul évêque a fait allusion à l'esclavage dans des documents 
publics : Mgr de St-Vallier, dans son Catéchisme de 1702 et dans son 
Rituel de 1703. Lorsqu'il énumère les conditions d'admission au sacer- 
doce, l’évêque de Québec exclut rigoureusement ceux qui sont esclaves * : 
on ne peut pas reconnaître d’une façon plus formelle que les esclaves 
ne sont pas comme le commun des hommes; si Mgr de St-Vallier exclut 
les esclaves, c’est qu’il admet l'esclavage. L’évêéque, toutefois, s’exprime 
d’une manière moins nette au chapitre du mariage. Certes, dans le 
Catéchisme de 1702 (ce même catéchisme qui demeure en vigueur jusque 
sous le régime anglais), les catholiques de la Nouvelle-France apprennent 
que le mariage est nul si l’on épouse par ignorance une personne esclave : 
une servitude restée secrète suffit donc pour annuler le mariage °: et dans 
le Rituel de 1703, en vigueur jusqu’au XIX° siècle, Mgr de St-Vallier 
répète ce qu’il a écrit dans le Catéchisme : si une partie contractante 
croyait que l’autre était de condition libre alors qu’elle était esclave, il 
n’y a point de mariage® Mais ici l’évéque ajoute aussitôt : cet empé- 
chement n’a pas lieu en ce royaume « où toutes les personnes sont libres ». 


2 Viger et LaFontaine, De l’esclavage en Canada, dans les Mémoires de la Société 
historique de Montréal, 1 (1859): 1-63. | 

3 Hubert Neilson, Slavery in Old Canada. Before and After the Conquest, dans 
Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, XXNI (1906): 19-45. 

4 St-Vallier, Rituel du diocèse de Québec (1703), 326. 

5 St-Vallier, Catéchisme du diocèse de Québec (1702), 298, 

6 St-Vallier, Rituel cité, 333. 
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Cette restriction ne sert qu’à illustrer la confusion qui régnait alors 
au Canada sur le caractère légal de l’esclavage. Le Rituel est publié, 
sinon rédigé, en France même, c’est-à-dire dans le « royaume » : là-bas, 
l'esclavage n’est pas admis, mais il l’est dans les colonies; de plus, un 
édit de 1716, déclarant de nouveau qu’il n’y a pas d’esclavage en France 
et qu’un esclave qui s’y réfugie devient libre, fera une exception : l’es- 
clave qu’un maître antillais enverra en France pour s’instruire demeurera 
esclave même en France.® En fait, au moment où Mgr de St-Vallier 
publie son Rituel, l'esclavage n’est pas encore légal au Canada : il le 
devient six ans après, en 1709; la restriction tombe donc et il n’y a plus 
aucune sorte de contradiction entre le Rituel et le Catéchisme. En résumé, 
la doctrine du Catéchisme et du Rituel pour les fidèles de la Nouvelle- 
France est la suivante : un esclave n’a pas accès au sacerdoce; si on 
épouse par ignorance une personne esclave, on n’est pas marié. Voilà 
tout ce que les évêques du Canada français ont écrit sur l'esclavage : 
ils ont reconnu l’esclavage et n’ont rien écrit pour libérer les esclaves de 
leur servitude. 


Nous avons cherché ailleurs quelque manifestation du clergé catho- 
lique à l'égard de l'esclavage et nous n’avons trouvé qu’un événement qui 
ait pu mêler des prêtres à un débat relatif à la liberté d’un esclave : un 
procès de 1740 qui met en cause la sauvagesse panise Marguerite Duples- 
sis. Amenée toute jeune du lac Michigan à Montréal par le traiteur René 
Bourassa, on l’avait donnée en cadeau à l’épouse de Duplessis-Fabert; la 
maîtresse morte, la panise est vendue au marchand Fornel: l’esclave, 
plutôt entreprenante, offre de se faire acheter par un Bailly de Messein, 
mais Fornel refuse et la vend de préférence au chevalier Dormicourt. 
Mais la panise, paraît-il, est incontrôlable et, par surcroît, voleuse; pas 
très jolie d’ailleurs, puisqu'elle est borgne. Dormicourt décide de l’expor- 
ter aux Antilles et, en attendant le départ des vaisseaux, il la fait mettre 
en prison. C’est de là qu’elle intéresse des gens à sa cause et, bien qu’elle 
soit esclave, elle va mettre en marche tout le mécanisme judiciaire, depuis 
le tribunal de première instance jusqu’à l’intendant. Pourquoi ? elle se 
prétend fille naturelle de feu Duplessis : elle fait valoir le nom de famille 
qu’on lui a donné (c'était pourtant la coutume chez les esclaves de pren- 
dre le nom de leur maître) et elle soutient qu'ayant été baptisée elle a, 
comme les autres sauvages catholiques, les mêmes droits que les Français. 
Or, dans sa défense, le propriétaire Dormicourt se dit « surpris de voir 
des prêtres et des moines armer sourdement contre lui sans en avoir été 
prévenu, pour lui suborner son esclave et de voir les gens d’Eglise sacri- 
fier sans preuve la réputation d’un honnête (homme) pour ménager une 
gueuse et une coquine »: j'ai préféré la vendre aux Antilles que de la 
livrer à la justice pour ses vols domestiques; « voilà le sujet qui excite la 
charité des gens d’Eglise; s’ils suivaient les biens du monde, ils prévien- 
draient les maîtres avant de soutenir les esclaves pour ne pas s'engager 


T Edit du Roi, oct. 1716, art. 5, 7 et 15, dans Le Code noir (éd. 1767), 169-181. 
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dans de mauvaises causes et pour ne pas se rendre partisans de gueuses 
et de coquines ». Procès compliqué d’appels et de contre-appels; le Conseil 
Supérieur de la Nouvelle-France tient même une séance extraordinaire 
pour étudier le cas de la panise. Un jésuite fut sommé de comparaître, 
on avertit un chanoine qu’on le tiendrait garant des dommages subis par 
la panise si les témoins de l’esclave quittaient Québec sans comparaître. 
La panise perdit son procès et fut embarquée pour les Antilles. Dans 
ce procès où interviennent des ecclésiastiques, nous nous attendions à 
ce que soit posé le problème de l'esclavage; or la seule question débattue 
a été celle-ci : cette panise est-elle l’esclave venue du lac Michigan ou une 
fille naturelle de Duplessis ? l’intendant Hocquart décida par une ordon- 
nance que la panise Marguerite Duplessis était esclave. La documen- 
tation qui a été conservée ne nous indique pas pour quels motifs des 
ecclésiastiques sont intervenus en faveur de l’esclave récalcitrante : pour 
sauver celle qu’ils croyaient vraiment fille d’un officier canadien ? ou 
simplement par compassion à l’égard d’une sauvagesse catholique qu’on 
allait exiler ? en tout cas, à aucun moment du procès, le problème de la 
légalité de l'esclavage ne s’est posé, et nulle part dans les pièces du procès 
ne figure une protestation quelconque d’ecclésiastiques contre l’esclavage 
même. 


D'ailleurs, cette protestation, si elle avait été faite, eût été en contra- 
diction avec la conduite du clergé et des communautés religieuses. 


Car le clergé et les communautés religieuses du Canada français ont 
pratiqué l'esclavage des noirs et des sauvages comme les gens de leur 
temps. 


En 1720, à l'invitation de l’intendant Bégon, les communautés reli- 
gieuses se joignent aux habitants pour s’engager à acheter un certain 
nombre des cent nègres et négresses que l’on espérait obtenir de la 
Compagnie des Indes.® Les communautés auront leurs esclaves : les 
Jésuites à Québec, à Saint-François-du-Lac, au Sault-Saint-Louis, à la 
mission de Détroit et à celle de Michillimakinac; les Frères de la Charité 
à Louisbourg; l'Hôpital Général de Québec, l’'Hôtel-Dieu de Montréal, 
la Congrégation de Notre-Dame; et surtout l'Hôpital Général de Mont- 
réal où vivent des esclaves que Mère d’Youville avait reçus de feu son 
mari ou que des émigrants de la Conquête lui ont laissés soit pour aider 
l’œuvre de l'Hôpital soit pour assurer l’avenir de ces esclaves qu’ils ne 
pouvaient amener en France. Au Canada même, le Séminaire de Québec 
ne semble pas avoir eu d’esclaves, ni les Ursulines, mais celles-ci et les 
Messieurs du Séminaire en avaient en Louisiane, c’est-à-dire toujours dans 
le diocèse de Québec. Des évêques ont eu leurs esclaves : Mgr de St-Val- 


8 Dossier 1230 de la Collection de pièces judiciaires et notariales, conservée 

Archi judiciaires de Québec. 
rs en ie Conseil de Marine, 26 oct. 1720, dans les Délibérations du Conseil 
de Marine, janv. et juin 1721, APC, C 11 A, XLIII: 1s. et 41. 
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lier, Mgr Dosquet, Mgr de Pontbriand. Et des prétres séculiers aussi : 
Gaspard Duniére, curé de Saint-Augustin; Henri-Nicolas Catin, curé de 
Saint-Cuthbert; Pierre Fréchette, curé de Détroit; 1° et surtout ce Louis 
Payet, grand propriétaire terrien, qui dans ses cures successives se fait 
servir par des esclaves; et ce curé demeure l’un des tout derniers escla- 
vagistes au Canada français : en 1795, à une époque où la propagande 
contre l'esclavage rendait fort risquée toute acquisition d’esclave, il 
ajoute à son cheptel en achetant la négresse Rose; il la revend en 1796 : 
après cette vente par le curé Payet, nous ne connaissons plus que deux 
ventes d’esclaves dans notre histoire, de sorte que le curé Payet se situe 
parmi les tout derniers marchands de nègre au Canada français. Et dans 
sa correspondance avec son évêque, nous ne voyons nulle part que l’au- 
torité épiscopale s’en soit formalisée.!1 Cette pratique de l’esclavage par 
le clergé n’est pas un fait accidentel, un cas d’exception, elle se produit 
tout le long du régime français et, sous le régime anglais, aussi longtemps 
qu’il y a de l’esclavage. 


Valait-il mieux être esclave d’un curé que d’un laïc ? Nos longues 
recherches ne nous ont pas tellement éclairé sur le comportement des 
Canadiens vis-à-vis leurs esclaves. Il y a eu de bons maîtres et de mau- 
vais maîtres, comme il y a eu des esclaves qui se sont attachés à leurs 
propriétaires et d’autres dont la mauvaise conduite a mérité le fouet. 
L'Eglise en tant que telle a, pour sa part, considéré l’esclave comme un 
homme; à cette époque où l’on attachaïit tant d'importance à la préséance 
honorifique, l'Eglise, dans l’exercice du culte et dans l’administration des 
sacrements, place l’esclave sur le même pied que l’homme libre, sauf 
comme nous l’avons dit pour le sacrement de l'Ordre, qui est interdit à 
l’esclave. Le sauvage ou le nègre en servitude est baptisé et parfois son 
baptême prend l'allure d’un événement social, comme lorsque le nègre 
Pierre-Louis-Scipion, âgé de 10 ans, réunit en 1717 treize personnes pour 
signer son acte de baptême. L’esclave peut servir de parrain ou de mar- 
raine. Îl communie. Dans son agonie, il recoit les encouragements du 
prêtre; il a ses funérailles et il arrive qu’elles attirent un grand concours 
de peuple. Il est inhumé dans les mêmes conditions qu’un homme libre : 
nous connaissons même cette sauvagesse Marie-Athanase, esclave du négo- 
ciant Charles Hamelin de Michillimakinac, qui a eu l’insigne honneur 
d’être inhumée sous l’église même, près de sa défunte maîtresse. 


Et il faut surtout ajouter que l'Eglise canadienne a favorisé l’inté- 
gration de l’esclave dans la société : s’il a la permission du maître, l’es- 
clave peut épouser une autre personne esclave où même un Canadien, 
et les prêtres ont bénit ces mariages entre Canadiens et sauvages ou entre 
Canadiens et nègres. Enfin, dans les rares registres de confirmation que 
nous avons pu retrouver pour le régime français, nous avons remarqué 


10 Détroit faisait à cette époque partie du Canada. 


11 Dans notre ouvrage, L’esclavage au Canada français (149-154), on trouvera 
plus de détails ainsi que la démonstration de ce que nous affirmons ici. 
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que le plus souvent les esclaves sont intercalés sans distinction parmi les 
personnes libres : c’est la pratique d’une intégration fort louable et nous 
pourrions oublier que des curés et des communautés ont acheté et vendu 
des esclaves si l'Eglise canadienne avait marqué un progrès décisif sur 
son époque en travaillant à l’abolition de l'esclavage. Aucun document 
n’établit qu’elle l’ait fait. Le théologien, Mgr L.-A. Paquet, qui affirme 
en 1913 que l'esclavage « n’est pas absolument contraire à la loi natu- 
relle », regrette que « dès le début de notre organisation sociale, l’escla- 
vage pénétrait parmi nous sous le couvert des lois »; et il ajoute, toujours 
a propos du Canada français : « L'Eglise, dès le début, n’avait pu le voir 
sans tristesse s’attacher comme une plaie à notre organisme social. » 12 
Ce « sans tristesse » n’est fondé sur aucun document officiel ni privé : 
ni sous le régime français ni sous le régime anglais on n’entend s’élever 
la voix de lEglise canadienne pour dénoncer l'esclavage où même sim- 
plement pour en regretter la pratique au Canada français. 


I] faut cependant se rappeler la position de notre Eglise avant de lui 
lancer le blame. Sous le régime français, l'Eglise n’est ni au-dessus ni 
en dehors de l'Etat, elle est dans l'Etat. Si au XVII‘ siècle un évêque 
ferme et imposant, Mgr de Laval, a pu tenir tête à l'Etat sur la question 
de l’eau-de-vie, problème profane qui confine a la morale, il ne peut plus 
en être de même a partir du XVIII° siécle. L’Eglise canadienne commence 
une longue période de soumission et, il faut bien le reconnaitre, de sta- 
gnation; elle est dans l’Etat et il ne vient a l’idée d’aucun ecclésiastique 
de se prononcer sur des questions autres que strictement spirituelles : 
elle joue le rôle de suppléance que l'Etat lui a délaissé dans l’éducation 
et dans l’hospitalisation; autrement elle s’en tient à son rôle spirituel : 
ce que l'Etat décide, elle l’accepte; elle ne cherche pas à améliorer le 
social, encore moins l’agriculture comme on a osé le soutenir; l'Etat a 
donné à l'esclavage un caractère légal : l'Eglise canadienne laisse faire. 


Sous le régime anglais, pouvait-elle davantage prendre les devants 
dans la libération des esclaves ? de 1760 à 1800, c’est-à-dire au cours 
de la dernière période de notre esclavage, qu'est-ce que l'Eglise cana- 
dienne ? une Eglise dont l’évêque ne peut porter que le titre de supérieur 
du clergé, une Eglise dont la situation sociale est misérable, qui ne peut 
obtenir comme évêque coadjuteur que celui que le Gouvernement voudra 
bien désigner; une Eglise dont le clergé régulier est condamné à s’éteindre 
et dont le clergé séculier va sans cesse diminuant d’une façon alarmante 
alors que la population s’accroît à un rythme rapide. C’est vraiment pour 
l'Eglise canadienne la période creuse, le chapitre le plus dramatique de 
son histoire. Contre l’esclavage que la capitulation de Montréal a consa- 
cré au même titre que le droit de propriété, contre l’esclavage que prati- 
quent les autorités les plus éminentes du Gouvernement et que continuent 


12 Mer L.-A. Paquet, L’esclavage au Canada, dans les Mémoires de la Société 
royale du Canada, VII (1913), I: 139-149. 
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de pratiquer ses propres prétres, comment une Eglise aussi dépourvue 
pouvait-elle intervenir ? 


L’esclavage est un état qui nous répugne profondément aujourd’hui 
et nous savons la magnifique propagande anti-esclavagiste dont les papes 
du XIX° siècle se sont faits les promoteurs : et nous nous étonnons que 
l'Eglise canadienne ait non seulement laissé faire, mais même encouragé 
par l'exemple de plusieurs de ses membres l'esclavage des sauvages et des 
nègres. Cet étonnement est un anachronisme, car nous sommes du XX° 
siècle. Pour comprendre l’histoire de l’esclavage au Canada français, 
nous devons nous replacer dans le XVIII siècle et nous constatons alors 
que l’esclavage est un fait social qui n’a rien d’anormal; que sa pratique, 
loin de discréditer le propriétaire, l’élève plutôt dans la société puisque 
l’esclave est un signe extérieur de richesse; et qu’aucune loi civile ni 
ecclésiastique n’empêche un prêtre d’en profiter. S’étonner ? se scanda- 
liser ? il faudrait, commettant le même anachronisme, reprocher à nos 
ancêtres d’avoir pris trois mois à franchir l’Atlantique sous prétexte que 
nous n’y mettons plus que six heures. 


SIR CHARLES METCALFE 
AND THE CANADIAN UNION 


W G. OrmssBy 


Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa 


The emphasis which Canadian historians have been accustomed to 
place on constitutional development has produced a distorted picture of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. He is usually seen as the uncompromising agent 
of the British Government, intent upon regaining the constitutional ground 
lost under Sir Charles Bagot and thus restoring the office of Governor to 
its rightful place in the Canadian constitution. If the responsible govern- 
ment theme is considered in isolation, there is a degree of truth in this 
picture, but, even within this restricted sphere, a plausible defence of 
Metcalfe could be developed. However, a close examination of the 
numerous other aspects of his administration reveals elements of realistic 
statesmanship not generally attributed to Lord Metcalfe. 


I 


When Metcalfe arrived in Canada in March, 1843, he was confronted 
with a situation which had been developing for the last four years. Lord 
Durham had seen the national possibilities in a federal union of British 
North America, but when this proved to be beyond his grasp he could 
not bring himself to recommend a federal union of the Canadas alone. 
He believed that responsible government was the only solution for 
Canadian problems, but that it could not be conceded unless French 
Canada was assimilated in a complete legislative union with the upper 
province. Of Durham’s several recommendations probably the one in 
favour of assimilation was most in accord with the views of the Melbourne 
Government. The Act of Union was designed primarily to accomplish 
that objective. 


The assimilation of French Canada would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, in 1791 — fifty years later it was an entirely unrealistic 
objective. Lord Sydenham was able to convey the impression that the 
union had been successfully inaugurated and that French Canada had 
no alternative but to submit to anglicization. However, under Bagot, it 
soon became obvious that Sydenham’s success was more apparent than 
real. Nonetheless, when Metcalfe left for Canada neither Lord Stanley 
nor any of his colleagues in the Tory Government were prepared to admit 
that assimilation could not be accomplished; to have done so would 
have been to renounce the primary purpose of the union. 


During Metcalfe’s first week in Canada, three contentious items of 
unfinished business — the seat of government, the amnesty, and the civil 
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list — were brought before him in the Executive Council. In reporting 
upon these subjects, Metcalfe revealed a spirit of conciliation and a real- 
istic understanding of French Canada of which he has never been given 
credit. 


While he recognized that there might be some regrettable circum- 
stances connected with Bagot’s “greated measure”, Metcalfe found that it 
appeared to have produced “many beneficial effects”. The exclusion of 
the French Canadian population from office was “an injustice and would 
have been a perpetual cause of disaffection” he declared to Stanley. } 


When his Council recommended Montreal as the permanent seat of 
government, Metcalfe forwarded the recommendation with the observation 
that it was “decidedly the fittest place”. He was aware that one of the 
reasons for the selection of Kingston had been the belief that the process 
of anglicization could be accelerated by locating the capital in Upper 
Canada, but he denounced the entire policy of enforced assimilation : 


If the French Canadians are to be ruled to their satisfaction, and 
who would desire to rule them otherwise ? , every attempt to metamorphose 
them systematically must be abandoned, and the attainment of that object, 
whether to be accomplished or not, must be left to time and the expected 
increase and predominance of the English over the French Population. 
The desired result cannot be produced by measures which rouse an 
indignant spirit against it. 2 


Metcalfe admitted that the selection of Montreal as the capital 
would not be popular in Upper Canada. Harrison had already made a 
vigorous presentation of the Upper Canadian point of view in the Executive 
Council and had refused to concur with his colleagues in their recom- 
mendation. However, the Governor considered it obvious that no location 
could be selected which would meet with general approval in both sections 
| of the province. 


In 1842 Sir Charles Bagot had recommended a general amnesty 
for all those not actually convicted of treasonable activity in connection 
with the rebellions, but Lord Stanley had countered with a request for 
more information. Metcalfe took up the amnesty question at this point 
and went beyond his predecessor’s recommendation. He forwarded all 
the information available on the individuals concerned and urged that 
past troubles and dissentions should be buried under a general amnesiy 
excepting only those who were guilty of cold-blooded murder. 3 


Before the Legislature met, the Governor provided additional 
evidence of his desire to effect a complete reconciliation with French 
Canada. The language clause of the Act of Union, he informed Lord 


1 Public Archives of Canada, C.O. 537, Vol. 142, . 16-24, M 
Stanley, April 25, 1843, 2 ee ig 
Ibid., pp. 68-75, Metcalfe to Stanley, April 29, 1843. 
3 Ibid., pp. 102-8, Metcalfe to Stanley, May 3, 1843. 
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Stanley, was resented by French Canadians “as one of the supposed 
attempts to destroy their nationality and anglify them by force”.4 The 
repeal of this offensive symbol of assimilation would produce a good 
effect and at the same time remove a cause of discontent “which as long 
as it exists will excite bad feeling and be made use of by designing men 
for that purpose”. If the concession was not made, Metcalfe declared 
that there was little doubt the language question would be agitated in the 
approaching session. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe’s recommendation that the policy of enforced 
assimilation should be abandoned was dictated in part by a sympathetic 
appreciation of the French Canadian view, but he had other, and perhaps 
stronger, motives. Although his first confidential despatch reveals that 
he came to Canada prepared to accept the degree of responsible govern- 
ment which had been attained under Bagot,® both he and Lord Stanley 
were determined that no further concessions would be made. Shortly 
after his arrival he began to realize that when the Legislature met, his 
Government would probably resign and force a test of the responsible 
government principle on one of four issues — control of patronage, 
location of the seat of government, the amnesty question, or the civil list. 
In this situation it would be surprising indeed if the Governor did not 
perceive that concession upon two of these points would provide a basis 
for an alliance with French Canada designed to resist any further 
: extension of responsible government. He recognized that although the 
French Canadians and the Upper Canadian Reformers were acting together 
their alliance was based more upon the personal friendship of Baldwin 
and LaFontaine than upon common objectives : 


They (the French Party) may act with other parties on the principle 
of reciprocity, support for support, but their views are purely French 
Canadian, including in their objects the preservation of their own Laws 
and Language — They strongly resent every attempt that has been made 
to anglify them. & 


Metcalfe did not fear the challenge that he foresaw, but he hoped to 
avoid it if possible, and if it was inevitable, he would meet it upon grounds 
of his own choosing. After carefully reviewing the situation, he advised 
Stanley against permitting the civil list to be the point of issue in any 
responsible government test.‘ The Imperial Government’s action in 
making a civil list of £75,000 an integral part of the Act of Union was 
generally unpopular in Canada. “Before this question”, Bagot had 
reported previously, “all others sink into unimportance; it is the only 
one on which all parties are free to attack the Government and which 


4 Ibid., pp. 353-4, Metcalfe to Stanley, June 27, 1843. 

5 Ibid., pp. 1-14, Metcalfe to Stanley, April 24, 1843. 

6 Jbid., pp. 16-24, Metcalfe to Stanley, April 25, 1843. 

7 William G. Ormssy, “The Civil List Question in the Province of Canada”, 
Canadian Historical Review, XXXV, (1954), pp. 93-118. 
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would unite against it not only those who usually form the opposition, 
but those who usually vote in its support”. 8 


Metcalfe requested authority to announce to the Legislature that if 
an adequate civil list was provided under a provincial act, steps would 
be taken to repeal the relevant clauses in the Act of Union. By a process 
of elimination the Governor had decided that, of the probable issues, the 
control of patronage presented the only favourable grounds for a contest. 


Although he entertained some hope of being able to win over the 
French party, Metcalfe had no illusions about LaFontaine whom he 
reported had been “inoculated with ... responsible government and has 
taken it in its utmost violence”.® “I wish to do justice in every respect 
to the French Canadian People, and to consult their feelings as much as 
possible. But I have no expectation that I shall thereby conciliate their 
Leader”, he informed Lord Stanley.1° If LaFontaine could not be won, 
he would have to be replaced as the leader of French Canada, and 
Metcalfe soon began to see D. B. Viger in this role. Despite Stanley’s 
vigorous denunciation of Viger when Bagot had suggested his appoint- 
ment to the Legislative Council, Metcalfe renewed the nomination with the 
observation that his exclusion was “a sore point which rankles in the 
Hearts of French Canadians and I trust Your Excellency will permit me 
to heal nt”. 


II 


In England Stanley and his colleagues appreciated the difficulty of 
Metcalfe’s position, but they urged him to stand firm and “play the game 
which we recommended to Sir Charles Bagot”. 12 They were afraid they 
could detect in Metcalfe the same readiness to recommend concessions 
which they had criticized in his predecessor. The Governor was authorized 
to make many of the concessions which he had recommended but the 
authorization was granted so reluctantly that he hesitated to make use 
of it. | 

Stanley informed Metcalfe that, while the Cabinet had no serious 
objections to an amnesty from a purely Canadian point of view, the 


| prevalence of minor disturbances in the United Kingdom made it 


necessary to avoid creating the impression that treason would be treated 
lightly. However, if Metcalfe felt a general amnesty was essential to the 
peace of Canada, if a unanimous demand for it developed, if the resig- 
nation of his Council on this point would render it impossible to carry on 
the Government, if nothing less would satisfy public opinion, and, above 
all, if he found it impossible to delay taking the step at once, the Cabinet 


8 P.A.C., Record Group 7, G9, Vol. 12, Bagot to Stanley, March 16, 1842. 
9 C.O. 537, Vol. 142, pp. 257-68, Metcalfe to Stanley, May 10, 1843. 

10 Ibid., p. 292, Metcalfe to Stanley, May 10, 1843. 

11 Ibid. 


12 Ibid., Vol. 141, pp. 5-19, Stanley to Metcalfe, July 3, 1843. 
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would support him in proclaiming a general amnesty for all except those 
guilty of murder and arson. 1* Upon receiving Lord Stanley’s despatch, 
Metcalfe remarked that the authorization was so hedged around with 
conditions he felt obliged to resist a general amnesty as long as possible. 
He had hoped to be able to proclaim it as a magnanimous gesture on the 
part of the Crown, but now he could do nothing more than consider each 
application as it was submitted and grant pardons in worthy cases which 
fell within his jurisdiction. 


Metcalfe was also denied authority to make the spontaneous con- 


‘ cession he had recommended regarding the civil list. The Legislature was 


at liberty to address Parliament on the subject if it wished to do so, but 
the Governor was not to give the project an appearance of royal approval 
by introducing it in a message to the Assembly. 


Stanley was not opposed to the proposal that Montreal should become 
the provincial capital, but he refused to accept Metcalfe’s recommendation 
that its selection should be announced immediately as a decision taken by 
the Crown. He noted Metcalfe’s observation that the removal of the 
seat of government would likely produce an outcry in Upper Canada 
and refused to permit the Executive Council to avoid it by hiding behind 
the Crown.14* In reply, Metcalfe stressed the danger of repeal agitation 
in Upper Canada : 


The only hope felt for the British Party in Upper Canada is a 
dissolution of the Union; and this conviction aided by the exasperation 
if the Seat of Government should be placed in Lower Canada, will produce 
a strong desire for that remedy. 15 


For a brief moment Metcalfe considered placing the question before 
the province in a general election. He suggested to Stanley that by this 
means the French party might be placed in a minority in the Assembly 
“which could only happen at present on a question in which Upper 
Canada would be all united”.1® Stanley advised against a dissolution 
and remained firm in his original decision. If the Executive Council 
wished the capital to be moved to Montreal, an address to that effect 
would have to be carried in the Legislature. *7 


In recognition of the difficulties which Metcalfe faced, Stanley with- 
drew his objections to the appointment of Viger as a member of the 
Legislative Council, 18 but his rejection of Metcalfe’s recommendation for 


13 Jbid., pp. 59-70, Stanley to Metcalfe, July 3, 1843. 

14 J[bid., p. 49, Stanley to Metcalfe, July 3, 1843. 

15 Jbid., Vol. 142, pp. 368-75, Metcalfe to Stanley, July 19, 1843. 

16 Jbid., pp. 376-80, Metcalfe to Stanley, July 21, 1843. 

17 [bid., Vol. 141, pp. 101-7, Stanley to Metcalfe, August 31, 1843. 

18 Metcalfe did not appoint Viger to the Legislative Council because he felt 
his support was needed in the Assembly. However, he was defeated in the election 
of 1844 and thus was absent from the Assembly during the session of 1844-1845. He 
finally obtained a seat in the Three Rivers by-election in July, 1845. 
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the repeal of the restrictions on the use of the French language revealed 
the British Government’s great reluctance to admit that assimilation was 
not a realistic objective : 

The avowed purpose of the enactment was to promote the amalga- 
mation of the French and English races. Its repeal, therefore, would I 
think, be viewed in no other light than as an abandonment of that 
purpose & would, I apprehend, be so considered by the British Popu- 
lation. 19 

Stanley declared that the British Government was “unfeignedly anxious” 
to preserve the French population in all their rights and privileges and to 
avoid any measure which would “violate their feelings of nationality or 
shock their prejudices”. Nonetheless, it was of great importance that 
Canada should gradually become a British province, and the Cabinet was 
“unwilling to take any course which would be understood as affirming an 


opinion on their part that such an amalgamation could not be hoped 
force 


III 


With the limitations upon Metcalfe’s proposed concessions it is 
somewhat surprising that he was not forced to face a test of the responsi- 
ble government theory on some more contentious issue than control of 
patronage. At least once before the Legislature met he was threatened 
with the resignation of LaFontaine and his colleagues. When pardons 
were granted to Rolph, Duncombe, and Montgomery, LaFontaine 
demanded that a writ of nolle prosequi be entered on behalf of Papineau 
and two other French Canadians. Metcalfe resisted, but, after four 
interviews with LaFontaine he yielded rather than face the consequences 
of a resignation on this question. 24 By way of explanation Metcalfe 
informed Lord Stanley that he had considered pardoning the three pro- 
minent Upper Canadian rebels “ a wise and unobjectionable act on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government calculated to produce beneficial effects 
in the Province by tending to bury past troubles in oblivion”. 22 He 
admitted, however, that he had “lost sight of due caution” and had not 
taken into consideration the jealousy of the races. Stanley was critical 
of the Governor’s lack of foresight : 


You must excuse me for expressing my regret that before selecting 
for pardon three of the most notorious offenders, the natural and in- 


evitable results were not more deliberately weighed than they appear to 
have been. 23 


Despite his efforts to avoid a collision, Metcalfe’s relations with 


| the members of his Executive Council had never been cordial. He realized 


ie Go. 537, Vol. 142, pp. 355-7, Stanley to Metcalfe, August 18, 1843. 
id. 


21 P.A.C., LaFontaine Papers, pp. 4361-85, Notes by LaFontaine regarding the 
amnesty. 

22 C.0. 537, Vol. 142, pp. 428-42, Metcalfe to Stanley, August 7, 1843. 

28 Ibid., Vol. 141, p. 108, Stanley to Metcalfe, Sept. 3, 1843. 
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that the necessity of maintaining a Council which was in harmony with 
the Assembly demanded that he should do his best to work with Baldwin 
and LaFontaine, but all his natural sympathy lay with the staunch Tories 
whose loyalty had never been in doubt. From the opening of the session 
of the Legislature at the end of September, 1843, the gap between the 
Governor and his Council widened with increasing rapidity until the 
celebrated resignation occurred two months later. 


Before their resignation took place Baldwin and LaFontaine intro- 
duced and carried a motion for an address requesting that the capital 
_ should be transferred to Montreal. Although the question failed to 
produce the repeal agitation which Metcalfe had anticipated, it clearly 
revealed the clash of sectional interests inherent in the union. Just 
before the session began, Harrison resigned when his colleagues refused 
to permit the location of the capital to be an open question. The 
resolution introduced by Baldwin and seconded by LaFontaine passed 
by large majorities but not before attempts were made to retain the 
capital in Upper Canada, to hold a referendum, and to refer the question 
back to the British Government for decision. 


Early in the session, before many Lower Canadian members had 
arrived, the Legislative Council passed an address requesting that the 
seat of government should be permanently located in Upper Canada. 
When the Council was invited to concur in the Assembly’s address later 
in the session, several members protested that it was contrary to parlia- 
mentary procedure to consider a question twice in one session. When 
they were voted down, fourteen Upper Canadians including the Speaker, 
R. S. Jameson, walked out of the Council Chamber in protest. At the 
same time Jameson resigned as Speaker, but four days later Metcalfe 
replaced him with R. E. Caron, and with the protesting members still 
absent the Council voted unanimously to concur in the Assembly’s address. 


Because of the pardons which he had granted, Metcalfe got through 
the session of 1843 without an address in favour of a general amnesty, but 
he could not avoid one on the civil list question. Early in December 
resolutions were adopted in favour of an address expressing the 
Assembly’s willingness to provide a civil list if the relevant clauses of the 
Act of Union were repealed. Metcalfe forwarded the address to Stanley 
with the recommendation that the offer should be accepted. 


IV 


When the long anticipated test of responsible government came, 
Metcalfe turned to D. B. Viger. It was the Governor’s hope that the high 
regard in which Viger was held by his compatriots would enable him to 
supplant LaFontaine as leader, or at least to split the solid French party. 
Although Viger earnestly endeavoured to accomplish this task from 
December, 1843 until August of the following year, he met with almost 
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no success. From the beginning Metcalfe had feared that such would 
be the result, and yet he was at a loss to provide himself with a satisfactory 
explanation of Viger’s failure : 


The pardons of their Countrymen convicted of Treason, which have 
taken place, as the whole conduct of Government towards them during 
my administration, ought to have given me some influence among them as 
Her Majesty’s representative, but I see no symptoms of any such effect. 
There seems to be a perverse readiness to oppose the British Government 
which requires only the opportunity to display itself. It may proceed 
from the habitual distrust which is said to form part of their character. 
It will eventually be seen whether this will be counteracted by the 
personal influence of Mr. Viger. 24 


Metcalfe was sincere in his endeavours to abandon the policy of 
assimilation. He felt he had given ample evidence of his good intentions 
and he could not understand why French Canada should doubt his 
sincerity. With a sense of injury he informed Stanley that the French 
Canadians only had doubts regarding Viger — they were quite certain 
the Governor was opposed to their interests. He began to suspect that 
the French party was determined to dominate Lower Canada completely 
with no consideration being given to the English-speaking minority. 
If this was their objective, he would resist it to the end. 


The Governor failed to realize that when his quarrel with the 
former members of his Council degenerated to the level of personalities, 
many French Canadians became convinced that la survivance was de- 
pendent upon responsible government as personified by Baldwin and 
LaFontaine. Coupled with this, the reluctance of influential French 
Canadians to take the risk of being labelled a “vendu” was sufficient to 
defeat Viger’s efforts. 


By the end of July, 1844, it was obvious that Viger’s success would 
be limited to the acquisition of D. B. Papineau, a brother of the rebel 
leader and a close relation of his own. Metcalfe had no hope of forming 
a Government which would be sustained in the Assembly, and there was 
no course open to him but an appeal to the province in a general election. 
The loyalty theme, which had been introduced by Metcalfe in his replies to 
addresses and which had been stressed by pamphleteers supporting his 
stand, had its effect in Upper Canada. Baldwin was elected for the fourth 
riding of York, but the ranks of his supporters were seriously depleted. 
As a result, the Government was able to command a small majority in 
the new Assembly. 


Reporting the election results to Stanley, Metcalfe declared they 
revealed that British feeling and loyalty prevailed in Upper Canada and 
the Eastern Townships, but “disaffection” was predominant among the 
French Canadian constituencies. He explained that by disaffection he 


24 Ibid., Vol. 143, pp. 4-34, Metcalfe to Stanley, Jan. 26, 1844. 
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meant the “anti-British feeling, by whatever name it ought to be called or 
whatever its foundation, which induces, habitually, a readiness to oppose 
Her Majestys’ Government”. ?> He assured Stanley, however, that the 
French party did not aim at immediate separation from the Empire, 
union with the United States, or the formation of an independent republic. 


“If it has any definite object, it is the ascendency of the French Canadian 
Nationality”, he added. 


Metcalfe was naturally disappointed that the measures which had 
been adopted during his administration had failed to reduce the anti- 
British sentiments of French Canada, but he saw quite clearly that the 
answer was neither exclusion from office nor a return to assimilation : 

It is my belief that by a consistent conduct, steadily persued for 

a series of years, this hostile phalanx might be successfully combatted and 

dispersed. The course which I would recommend would be to leave the 

French race no pretext for complaint; to treat all as if they were well 

affected; to give office, emolument and privilege equally to the French 

or British race, equal fitness being presumed; and to avoid the exclusion 

even of those ranged in opposition whenever the occasion might justify 

a selection from among them, but to be careful to distinguish and reward 

those of the French race who shew a loyal disposition and a desire to 

support Her Majesty’s Government. I entertain a strong conviction that 

this course would, in a short time, lead the French Canadian politicians 


to perceive that a pertinacious opposition to Her Majesty’s Government 
would not tend to promote their own interests. 26 


During the session of 1844-1845 Metcalfe felt obliged to sanction 
_an assault upon the restrictions on the use of the French language despite 
‘his instructions to the contrary. With the Governor’s approval, D. B. 
Papineau introduced an address requesting the repeal of the restrictions 
which was carried unanimously in both houses. Metcalfe frankly admitted 
to Stanley that he had disregarded his instructions, but claimed that there 
were extenuating circumstances. From the opening of the session it was 
obvious that LaFontaine and his followers intended to make the restrictions 
on the French language “a claptrap for popularity”. If they had been 
left to introduce the address, and if Metcalfe had ordered the members of 
his Government to oppose it, LaFontaine would have succeeded in the 
“double game of producing a feeling of hatred against the Government, 
and of ruining in the estimation of their Countrymen the French 
Canadian members of the Executive Council”. 77 D. B. Papineau was well 
aware of the trap which LaFontaine was preparing for him as the only 
French Canadian member of the Government sitting in the Assembly. He 
had already been placed in the embarrassing position of being required to 
vote for MacNab as Speaker instead of his countryman, Morin. He urged 
Metcalfe to permit him to steal a march on the opposition by initiating 
the movement for the repeal of the language restrictions. The Governor 


25 Ibid., pp. 196-215, Metcalfe to Stanley, Nov. 23, 1844. 
26 Jbid., pp. 325-62. Metcalfe to Stanley, May 13, 1845. 
27 Jbid., pp. 240-5, Metcalfe to Stanley, March 13, 1845. 
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agreed because he was unwilling to force Papineau into an untenable 
/ position. In justifying his action to Stanley, Metcalfe argued that English 
predominated in the province and would continue to do so to a gradually 
increasing degree as British immigration flowed in. However, this 
increase was retarded rather than promoted by the existing restrictions 
on the use of French. They were seized upon “in order to incense the 
minds of the People, and rouse a spirit of counteraction calculated to 
diminish the use of the English Language”.?* Metcalfe was not prepared 
to predict that the concessions which he recommended would remove the 
“malignity of the misleaders” of French Canada, but he asserted “it would 
at least deprive them of what is apparently the only remaining plea on 
which they can ground their excitement of general discontent”. 


In England, G. W. Hope, Stanley’s Under-Secretary, approved 
Metcalfe’s views but they found no favour with Sir Robert Peel. In a 
memorandum prepared for the Cabinet, Peel asserted that an application 
to Parliament on the subject would be “ill-timed’”. He considered Metcalfe 
to have acted imprudently in permitting the application to be made with 
the Government’s sanction. “The reason. he alleges for doing so will 
justify the anticipation in the same way of still more objectionable 
proposals by his opponents’, Peel declared.22 The Prime Minister 
realized that it would be difficult now to negative the request, but he hoped 
that the application to Parliament for an amendment to the Act of Union 
could be postponed at least. Peel’s opinion prevailed and almost a year 
went by before a despatch *° was written authorizing Cathcart, Metcalfe’s 
successor, to inform the Legislature that the language restriction would 
be repealed, and it was two years more before the amendment to the Act 
of Union was actually passed. *1 The real significance, however, lay not 
in the delay involved, but in the fact that by the time Sir Charles Metcalfe 
left Canada the policy of enforced assimilation had been completely, 
albeit reluctantly, abandoned. 


v, 


Because he was not wedded to the policy of assimilation, Metcalfe 
soon became aware of the basic weaknesses of the union. When he had 
been in the province just three months he wrote to Lord Stanley : 


I wish I could anticipate the day when all would be reconciled, and 
United Canada would be really united in Internal Harmony and attachment 
to the British Crown. Such a consumation is, I fear, remote and un- 
certain....32 


28 Jbid. 
29 P.A.C., Derby Papers, Memorandum by Peel, April 25, 1845. 


rs P.A.C., Record Group 7, G5, Vol. 34, pp. 412-3, Gladstone to Cathcart, Feb. 3, 


81 11 & 12 Vic., Cap. 56. 
32 C.O. 537, Vol. 142, pp. 347-52, Metcalfe to Stanley, June 25, 1843. 
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He realized that assimilation was neither possible nor desirable and he 
sensed that without it there was no justification for the union. To John 
Beverley Robinson he confided: 


My own opinion of the Union, formed since I came to Canada, is 
that it was an unwise measure fraught with much mischief that has 
naturally resulted from it... My present duty is to work the Union as 
well as I can and not to find fault with it (but) my best endeavours to 
do that, or to administer the Government of this province with any good 
effect, are I fear likely to end in complete failure. 33 


When Metcalfe looked to the future, he saw the break-up of the 
union. He apparently never realized that he had cleared the way for 
the operation of a quasi-federalism which would save the union for 
another twenty years. LaFontaine, however, was instinctively aware of 
the federal elements implicit in the Canadian situation. Early in his 
celebrated correspondence with Hincks he had suggested that a federal 
union would more adequately answer Canadian requirements than a 
legislative one. While admitting the validity of LaFontaine’s claim, 
Hincks had brushed it aside with the assertion that the contemplated 
municipal councils would provide the federal system which he sought. 
The close affinity which developed between Baldwin and LaF ontaine caused 
the French Canadian leader temporarily to lose sight of the federal 
solution, but the situation created by the election of 1844 brought it to 
the fore again. The French Canadian members continued to hold a large 
majority of the Lower Canadian seats in the Assembly, but among the 
Upper Canadian members Baldwin’s supporters were in a decided minority. 
From 1845 to 1847, in a sporadic correspondence with Caron, Draper 
continued Metcalfe’s efforts to align the French party in support of the 
Government. Upon being asked for his advice, LaFontaine suggested 
that the French party should insist that the Government be constructed 
upon a double majority basis. In other words he advocated the creation 
of a quasi-federal system within the framework of the legislative union. 
Caron’s reply to Draper was based entirely upon the advice which 
LaFontaine had given : 

It has been assumed as a principle that the direction of affairs should 

be in the hands of the two prevailing parties in each section of the 

Province, that the administration ought no more to govern Lower Canada 

by means of a majority obtained in Upper Canada than it ought to govern 

the majority of Upper Canada by means of the aid Lower Canada should 

give it. 34 
The Upper Canadian members of the Executive Council were supported 
by a majority from their section of the province, but just the opposite 
was true of the Lower Canadian representatives in the Council. As a 
sine qua non Caron demanded the Lower Canadian seats in the Council 
should be placed at the disposal of the French party. 


33 P.A.C., J. B. Robinson Papers, Vol. 3, Metcalfe to Robinson, March 11, 1844. 
34 LaFontaine Papers, Caron to Draper, Sept. 18, 1845. 
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Although Draper and his colleagues were prepared to go a long way 
to meet Caron’s demands, they were reluctant to accept a full scale 
reorganization of the Lower Canadian section of the Government, and, 
_ as a result, the alliance was not achieved. Even if Draper had accepted 

Caron’s terms the evidence of the 1860’s would indicate that the double 
| majority principle could not have operated satisfactorily in the Assembly. 
However, the prominence of the concept in the Draper-Caron negotiations 
is indicative of the strength of the federal elements in the United Province 
of Canada. The legislative form of the union prevented a full assertion 
of the federalistic tendencies as envisaged by the double majority concept, 
but it still left room for the development of a modified federal system 
which expressed itself in political and administrative dualism. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s biographer *° sought to create the image of a 
strong man standing resolutely against the attempts of ultra democratic 
politicians to encroach upon the royal prerogatives. There is considerable 
truth in the picture which Kaye has given, but it is incomplete. , He failed 
to show that Metcalfe, even more than Bagot, realized that assimilation was 
an unrealistic objective and dragged a reluctant, piecemeal admission of 
the fact from the British Government.) By the end of his administration 
there remained no justification for preferring a legislative over a federal 
union, and the natural federalistic character of the Canadian union soon 
began to emerge without encountering opposition from the Imperial 
Government or the Governor. 

The failure of Metcalfe and Draper to effect an alliance with the 
French party has induced Canadian historians to accept Kaye’s lead and 
_ perpetuate the myth that Metcalfe, as an opponent of Baldwin and 
LaF ontaine, was ipso facto an opponent of la survivance. From such a 
thesis it follows naturally that the survival of French Canada was obtained 
through the achievement of responsible government and that the two 
themes are virtually inseparable. A review of the evidence suggests a 
new perspective. \ Assimilation was abandoned before responsible govern- 
_ment was conceded. \Indeed, it might be asserted that by depriving the 
union of its original purpose, Metcalfe had unwittingly made it easier 
for the British Government to concede the full degree of responsibility 
claimed by Baldwin. In any event it is quite clear that there was no 
essential association of the two themes — responsible government and 
la survivance. Responsible government has been given the greater pre- 
dominance in Canadian historiography, but the emergence of a federal 
concept, which was primarily the result of the survival of French Canada, 
would seem to merit much more attention than it has received. It was 
the pressure of federalistic forces which determined the character of the 
union and to a great extent it was the same forces which determined the 
character of the national union in 1867. 


35 John William Kaye, Life and Correspondence of Charles, Lord Metcalfe, 
pose aud Ee ed., London, 1858), Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, 
ondon, : 


JOSEPH ISRAEL TARTE 
AND THE 
McGREEVY-LANGEVIN SCANDAL 


L. L. LaPIerre 
Loyola College 


In the spring of 1890, Le Canadien, a Quebec Conservative news- 
paper, exposed the scandal which is known as the McGreevy-Langevin 
scandal. Had it not been for this rather sorbid affair which arose out 
of a petty family quarrel, Sir Hector Langevin would undoubtedly have 
become Prime Minister in 189T on the death of Sir John A. Macdonald.’ 
This in turn would probably have caused a different development of the 
Manitoba school question and would have perhaps prevented a second 
French-Canadian, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, from winning the office of Prime 
Minister in 1896. When Le Canadien first drew public attention to the 
scandal it was owned and edited by one of the most controversial figures 
in Canadian politics: Joseph Israel Tarte. His role in the McGreevy- 
Langevin scandal is of particular interest since it illustrates many aspects 
of Tarte’s ability, the flexibility of his political allegiance, and the broad 
political principles which he followed. 


The McGreevy-Langevin scandal developed out of a quarrel between 
the two McGreevy brothers, Thomas and Robert. Thomas was a well- 
known contractor who had assisted in the construction of the Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa and the North Shore Railway. He represented the 
Conservative riding of Quebec West in the House of Commons and was 
a Director of the Quebec Harbour Commission, the Baie des Chaleurs 
Railway, and several other companies. He was also Treasurer-in-Chief 
of the Conservative party in Quebec and a close friend and confident 
of Sir Hector Langevin. His brother, Robert, was a partner of the con- 
tracting firm of Larkin, Connolly and Company, one of the major firms 
employed by the Department of Public Works. Evidence was later to 
show that Thomas had actually had an agreement with the firm that, if 
they took his brother into partnership with an interest of thirty-five per 
cent, he, Thomas, would use his influence to secure government contracts 
for the firm.” 2 


The brothers cooperated closely. Thomas supplied departmental 
information and appraisals, dismissed engineers at the requests of the 


1 John T. Saywell, “The Crown and the Politicians: The Canadian Succession 
Question, 1891-96”, Canadian Historical Review, XXXVII (Dec., 1956), 310. 

2 The charges are published in Canada, House of Commons, Journals, 1891, 
I, xi et seg. (This is the report of the evidence given at the parliamentary investiga- 
tion. | Hereafter cited as Canada, Evidence.) 
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firm, had contracts changed, and used the name and authority of the 
Minister of Public Works, Sir Hector Langevin, for these decisions. 
Robert prepared estimates for his firm based on Thomas’ data, thus 
giving Larkin, Connolly and Company a considerable advantage over 
their competitors. Their lucrative cooperation, begun in 1882, was 
abruptly called off in November, 1888 when Thomas sued his brother 
for the recovery of loans amounting to $354,000.4 Why Thomas ever 
took such a disastrous step is one of the mysteries of the affair. 


For a year, while engaged in different lawsuits with his brother, 
Robert collected evidence of Thomas’ activities and, at the beginning of 
the session of 1890, took his evidence to Ottawa where he showed it to 
Senator Théodore Robitaille, the former Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec.5 
His hope was that the papers would be shown to the Government and 
that Thomas’ influence would be eliminated. Robert realized that as 
long as his brother remained influential with Langevin, the firm could 
never hope to obtain further contracts.® Robitaille showed the evidence 
to Macdonald, McGreevy, and also to Langevin “as his name is men- 
tioned there”.7 Macdonald refused to consider the matter since those 
involved denied the accusations. Robitaille later testified that: “the answer 
I had to give him [Robert] was simply that his brother had foreseen 
these things and... that... the members of the government... were 
not prepared to take the matter in hand”’.8 


Unable to obtain satisfaction, Robert McGreevy decided to change 
his strategy. Aware that the Editor of Le Canadien was “one of the 
strong members of the Conservative Party” and might secure the removal 
of his brother, Robert brought all his evidence to Tarte in March, 1890.9 
Tarte showed it to Sir Adolphe Caron and Adolphe Chapleau, the two 
other French-Canadian Ministers in the federal cabinet and to Auguste- 
Réal Angers, the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. In Caron’s office Tarte 
wrote to Macdonald on March 17, asking for an interview and enclosing 
the evidence.!° Having apparently received no satisfactory answer, Tarte 
wrote again at the end of the month, urging the Prime Minister to give 
his “immediate attention” to this matter. “It would be a disaster for our 
party”, he added, “if the accusations of those men and the papers they 


3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., 645; Chas. Morrison, ed., The History of the Year: A Review of the 
Events of 1891 All Around the World, with Special Reference to Canadian Affairs 
(Toronto, 1892), 149. It was pointed out that Robert had by 1888 paid Thomas 
$78,484 which he considered a fair share of the $135,000 which he had received 
from the firm. In addition to this, it was stated that Thomas had received $117,000 
directly from the firm. 

® He was accompanied by Owen Murphy, a fellow employee who had also 
quarelled with Thomas McGreevy. 

6 Canada, Evidence, 1092. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Jbid. 

9: Jbid., 725. 

10 Reported in Le Canadien, Oct. 26, 1891 and Feb. 10, 1892. 
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have in their possession were given over to the enemy”.1! Macdonald 
replied that he had seen both McGreevy and Langevin and had received 
“positive assurances that there was no truth whatever in those docu- 
ments”.!? Two weeks later Le Canadien began to incriminate Thomas 
McGreevy.# The article “Importantes Révélations” was the beginning 
of the disclosure of a scandal which in the end drove McGreevy into jail) 
Langevin out of office, and Tarte into the Liberal party. 


The motives behind Tarte’s action have never been clear. However, 
it would appear that the publication began because of political necessity. — 
This necessity was twofold: to put an end to McGreevy’s influence in | 
provincial politics, and to attempt to defeat the Liberals in the provincial 
elections in June, 1890 by emphasizing the many irregularities in the 
administration. |The Quebec Conservative party had not been able to% 
withstand the debacle of the Riel crisis and since 1886 it had been | 
plagued by lack of funds, by the loss of support from a large section of ) | 
the lower clergy, and by Honoré Mercier’s popularity. | A further ne || 
of its weakness was the assistance given to Mercier’s candidates in various 
elections by McGreevy. The Quebec Premier acknowledged this help in 
a letter to Laurier: 


J'ai à peine besoin de te dire que Thomas nous a été très utile dans 
cette élection et j'ai la presque certitude, que advenant les élections 
générales il m’aiderait comme il l’a fait jusqu’à présent dans les élec- 
tions partielles....14 


This association between the Liberal Premier of Quebec and the 
Conservative M. P. for Quebec West had begun in 1887. McGreevy had 
been involved for some time in a dispute with the provincial government 
over his part in the building of the North Shore Railway for which he 
claimed the province owed him $1,500,000. The various Conservative 
governments which preceeded Mercier had failed to settle McGreevy’s 
claims and by 1887 the case was before the Supreme Court of Canada. 
In his article “Importantes Révélations” Tarte charged that Mercier’s 
government had entered into secret negotiations with McGreevy for an 
amicable settlement. Tarte called upon the government to end these 
negotiations: 

j'appelle l’attention du premier ministre, du trésorier de la province, 

sur les faits que je rends publics et dont j'ai la preuve, sur les tentatives 

odieuses faites dans le passé et dont plusieurs des anciens ministres sont 


les témoins vivants. Tous seraient prêts à établir sous serment qu’il n’est 
pas dû un sou à M. McGreevy. 


11 Public Archives of Canada, Macdonald Papers, Tarte to Macdonald, March 31, 
1890. (Hereafter cited as P.A.C.) 

12 Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 1891, I, 147. (Hereafter cited as Canada, 
Debates.) 

13 Le Canadien, April 18, 1890. 

14 P.A.C., Laurier Papers, Mercier to Laurier, March 29, 1890. 
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Rather, he suggested, “c’est lui qui probablement doit à la province”.15 


Tarte’s claims would appear justified since many prominent Liberals 
immediately defended McGreevy. Ernest Pacaud, the Editor of the Liberal 
daily, L’Electeur, denied Tarte’s accusations,!® and Mercier advised Lau- 
rier to use his influence “a ce que nos amis ne se prétassent pas a ce projet 
de vengeance de Robert McGreevy”. Even though the accusations against 
Thomas McGreevy “pourraient peut-étre compromettre le gouvernement 
fédéral”, Mercier had no hesitation in suggesting that “le mal qu'il lui 
ferait ne saurait être mis en ligne de compte avec les services que Thomas 
McGreevy nous a rendus et peut nous rendre dans une prochaine lutte”.17 


The Quebec Conservatives strongly resented the aid McGreevy had 
given to Mercier. Cyrias Pelletier, echoing the sentiments of the majority 
of the party, wrote to Tarte that McGreevy “se comporte comme un 
maudit a propos du parti. Ah! Je suis furieux”.18 When the Chronicle, 
which supported McGreevy, attacked the provincial Conservative leader, 


~L. O. Taillon, on January 19 and 22, 1890, and when Pacaud stated that 


McGreevy would use his influence with Macdonald and Langevin to 
prevent “toute souscription en faveur de l’opposition a Québec pour les 
élections générales locales”, the Quebec Conservatives agreed that 
Thomas’ influence had to be ended. 


Early in February, 1890, Thomas-Chase Casgrain, a prominent Quebec 
Conservative, arrived in Ottawa “avec un ultimatum des amis de Québec 
contre McGreevy”, as Chapleau reported to his old friend and associate 
Arthur Dansereau.?? With unusual detachment, Chapleau added: “C’est 
la guerre entre Caron et Langevin”.21 The ultimatum consisted of a 
letter signed by all the members of the Conservative party in the Quebec 
Legislature. The members objected to the articles in the Chronicle which 
they considered derogatory to the party and its leadership. They com- 
plained that open aid was being given to Liberal candidates. This was 
unbearable since it involved “a certain gentleman who while calling him- 
self a Conservative at Ottawa is the supporter and ally of the Honourable 
M. Mercier and his cabinet from whom he receives and expects to receive 


_favours in the shape of settlements of suits and claims”. They added 


that this certain gentleman controlled “a vast amount of patronage which 


he has used to serve himself personally” and “to the disadvantage of the 


15 Le Canadien, April 18, 1890; Robert Rumilly, Histoire de la Province de 
Québec (32 vols. Montreal, 1940-60), VI, 133 et seq. 

16 See L’Electeur for this period. 

17 Laurier Papers, Mercier to Laurier, March 29, 1890 and Tarte to Laurier, 
Oct. 7, 1890. 

18 P.A.C., Tarte Papers, Pelletier to Tarte, April 14, 1889. 

19 Reported by Pelletier. See Archives de la Province de Québec, Chapais 
Papers, Pelletier to Langevin, May 3, 1890. 
cent Private collection of the Dansereau family, Chapleau to Dansereau, Feb, 2, 

21 Jbid. 
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party”. The Conservatives claimed they could defeat Mercier at the next 
election, but only if these “federal influences” were ended.?? There was 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that the gentleman in question was Thomas 
McGreevy. 


Tarte was in complete agreement with the ultimatum. As early as 
1886 he had quarrelled with McGreevy over the management of the party 
and the question of patronage. It would appear that Thomas had also 
been instrumental in preventing the realization of various projects which 
Tarte had favoured.?* In 1889 he had been a member of a delegation 
sent to protest to Macdonald, but, as he later told the House of Com- 
mons: “The power behind the throne was too strong for us’.2* Robert 
McGreevy’s evidence, therefore, provided Tarte and the Quebec Con- 
servatives with a splendid opportunity to get rid of McGreevy. There is 
no doubt that Tarte consulted Chapleau, Caron, and several other mem- 
bers of the party as to the best course to follow, so that the party and 
its leaders would in no way appear “responsable [s] des fautes de cet 
homme”.?> However, some Conservatives quickly realized that their party 
would have to assume some responsibility “si l’on veut que Mercier soit 
mis au ban de opinion... et que McGreevy soit puni, s’il est coupable 
de [ce] dont on l’accuse”.26 When Macdonald accepted McGreevy’s 
denials, Tarte and many important members of the party decided “that 
no other way was left open to us but to appeal to public opinion through 
the powerful agency of the press”.?” 


However, this reason does not completely explain Tarte’s behaviour. 
He was a journalist —much more than a politician. He could never 
by-pass a good story and he had a flair for news and for what his readers 
wanted. Inclined toward sensationalism, he sprinkled his articles with 


a whole series of inflammatory phrases: “Arriére la Fripouille”, “L’oncle - 


Tom”, “Effroyable système de pillage”: these were but a few of the 
epithets he used to describe the scandal. Since he received his evidence 
piece by piece, he kept his readers and his victims in suspense by giving 
the impression that much more was to come and that “lheure de la 


22 Chapais Papers, “Members of the Conservative Party in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec to John A. Macdonald, January 24, 1890”. 

23 Le Canadien, July 5, 1890. 

24 Canada, Debates, 1891, I, 148. 

25 Le Canadien, May 8, 1890 and Oct. 26, 1891. 

26 Archives du Séminaire des Trois-Riviéres, collection Pierre Boucher de la 
Bruére, L. H. Taché to La Bruére, May 6, 1890, La Bruére was President of the 
Legislative Council. : 

27 Canada, Debates, 1891, I, 147. See also Laurier Papers, Tarte to Laurier, 
March 26, 1890. The evidence of course came from Robert McGreevy who at the 
beginning of April 1890 told Tarte to do what he wanted with it but not to publish 
it. However, Robert does,not seem to have objected to the publication and even 
assisted Tarte in obtaining\more information. See Canada, Evidence, 719; Laurier 
Papers, Tarte to Laurier, Sept. 9 and 17, 1890. 
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vérité pleine et entière ne tardera pas à sonner”? He made of this, as 
he told Laurier, “l'affaire de ma carrière de journaliste”.2° 


Tarte later claimed in Parliament that he did not know at the 
beginning that the written and verbal evidence would go as far as it 
did.*° That it did so can be explained largely by Thomas McGreevy’s 
actions. On May 5, 1890 he had Tarte arrested for libel and on May 14 
sued him for $50,000. The scandal was then no longer simply a political 
matter. It became both personal and professional. 


In order to defend himself adequately, Tarte had to produce all the 
evidence. Gradually, perhaps accidentally, but certainly irrevocably, he 
accumulated proofs which he described to Laurier, who acted as one of 
his lawyers, as being “écrasantes” and which made his case “claire — 
irréfutable”.*! The trial opened on October 1 before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Various delays, which Tarte characteristically interpreted as a 
conspiracy, followed, prompting him to claim: 


Je sais une chose, moi, c’est que ma preuve est préte et que je suis 
résolu a la mettre devant le pays. Mr. McGreevy m’a fait arréter; je 
veux être condamné de suite, si je suis coupable, ou être déclaré innocent, 
si je le suis.32 


On October 30, his case was postponed until the following session of 
the Court. 


Unable to implicate McGreevy immediately through judicial pro- 
cedure, Tarte sped up his press campaign. The climax of this feverish 
publishing was reached in the fall of 1890 with the “Coulisses du McGree- 
véisme”, published in both French and English. In these “Coulisses” 
Tarte presented facts, figures, documents, and letters which pointed to 
a scandal which involved not only McGreevy but also officials in the 
Department of Public Works and Ministers of the Crown. Should this 
attempt also fail, there was always the possibility of a parliamentary 
inquiry.*4 


The libel suit also had other repercussions. It made it inevitable 
that Langevin would be involved to some extent, although in the beginning 
there had been no intention on Tarte’s part to accuse him publicly. Pel- 


28 Le Canadien, May 6, 1890. 

29 Laurier Papers, Tarte to Laurier, Sept. 26, 1890. 

30 Canada, Debates, 1891, III, 5822-23. See also Laurier Papers, Tarte to Lau- 
rier, Sept. 9 and 17, Oct. 1 and 7, 1890. 

31 Jbid., Tarte to Laurier, Sept. 19, 1890. In addition to Laurier, Tarte engaged 
Thomas-Chase Casgrain, a Conservative lawyer and a political ally of Caron. See 
Le Canadien, Sept. 30, 1890. 

32 Jbid., Oct. 24, 1890. 

33 The parliamentary inquiry and its results made a judgement in the courts 
unnecessary. 

34 Laurier Papers, Tarte to Laurier, Oct. 25, 1890. See also Le Canadien, 
Oct. 8, 1890 and the following days. 
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letier, warning Sir Hector to use his influence to prevent the suit, reported 
to Langevin that Tarte “m’a donné l’assurance qu’il vous défendrait 
envers et contre tout’. Chapleau, who felt that “tout cela est bien 
malheureux dans le moment où tout le monde devrait être uni, dans le 
parti conservateur au moins pour faire face à l'orage qui s’annonce”.5f 
advised that Langevin’s name be omitted from the evidence which Le 
Canadien published almost every day.37 Since Langevin’s name does not 
appear in any of Tarte’s articles from April to October, he apparently 
followed Chapleau’s advice. 


However, by the fall of 1890, undoubtedly influenced by Mercier’s 
triumph in the spring elections and realizing more and more the degree 
of Langevin’s involvement as new evidence was handed over to him, 
Tarte saw Langevin’s public incrimination as inevitable. In September — 
1890, he wrote Laurier that he was determined “a tout prix d’empécher 
nos adversaires de reculer’’,?® and in October Tarte advised him to 
“lancer le scandale McGreevy-Langevin”.*® By this time he had given 
Laurier copies of all the evidence. On November 19, Le Canadien men- 
tioned Langevin’s name for the first time, accusing him of receiving 
money out of the proceeds of the various contracts awarded to the firm 
of Larkin, Connolly and Company. During the following week Tarte 
published letters which showed that McGreevy was “tout puissant auprés 
du ministre des Travaux Publics, qu’il le controllait et le dominait”.4° 
There was no doubt in Tartes mind that “il ne reste à l’honorable 
ministre tombé dans les filets de ce Machiavel, d’autres ressources qu’une 
répudiation absolue, immédiate des manœuvres frauduleuses qui ont eu 
lieu dans son département””.#1 


Tarte’s accusations demonstrated publicly Langevin’s involvement 
with McGreevy and also the serious defects in his leadership of the Quebec 
Conservatives. This had become an acute problem by the time of Tarte’s 
exposure. After the death of Cartier, the Quebec Conservative party had 
accepted Langevin as their leader. Tarte, who had begun his political 
career under Sir Hector’s auspices, had been largely responsible for 
Langevin’s return to public life after the Pacific Scandal.#? However, 
like most of the party, he had beccme disappointed in his leadership.) 
Especially was this so after the Riel crisis when Tarte stated to Caron 
that Langevin “a fait son temps; il est d’une incroyable impopularité, 





* 


35 Chapais Papers, Pelletier to Langevin, May 3, 1890. 

36 Private collection of the Dansereau family, Chapleau to Dansereau, Feb. 2, 
1890. 

37 Reported in Le/Ganadien, Oct. 26, 1891. 

38 Laurier Papers, Tarte to Laurier, Sept., 27, 1890. 

39 Jbid., Tarte to Laurier, Oct. 1, 1890. 

40 Le Canadien, Nov. 20, 1890. 

41 Jbid., Nov. 26, 1890. ‘ 

42 See Laurier L. LaPierre, “Joseph Israel Tarte: Relations between the French- 
Canadian Episcopacy and a French-Canadian Politician (1874-1896)”, Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1958, 23-37. 
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je le regrette, mais il a si mal manœuvré sur l’affaire Riel qu’il est devenu 
absolument impossible”.# In the following years Langevin’s leadership 
-had continued to deteriorate. His incessant interference in the affairs 
_ of the other Quebec ministers and his apparent opposition to Chapleau’s 
| schemes had caused great divisions within the party.4* His political 
| ineptitude and his lack of eloquence had made it impossible for the 
| Conservatives to offer an effective alternative to Mercier’s popularity. For 
all these reasons Langevin had not been able to command the loyalty 
needed to unite the party. Consequently factions, within it had turned 
to various leaders and in the struggle for authority/which developed, Tarte 
seems to have favoured either Chapleau or Angers.*° Yet Tarte never 
coupled his attacks on Langevin with the suggestion that either should 
(oe over the leadership, and events were to prove that he finally found 
the leader he sought in Laurier. 


| 


Effective political leadership was fundamental to Tarte and this 
conviction arose out of his views on the special nature of French-Canada’s 
position in federal politics. Tarte always believed that for Quebec to 
exert political influence it must be able to present a united front at the 
federal level. To achieve this end the province needed a leader of suf- 

/ ficient stature to unite the various factions within the province and to 
exert a decisive influence in government decisions. Tarte also believed 
that changing circumstances might demand changes of leadership and 
/ modifications of policy. His own career illustrates this belief. Between 
1874 and 1907 he managed both to serve and to attack Langevin and 
Chapleau; Laurier and Borden; the Ultramontanes and the Liberal-Con- 
servatives; the Independents and the Liberals; the exponents of French- 
anadian nationalism and the followers of the Imperial Federation 
League; the Provincialists and the Legislative Unionists; the Moderate 
| Free Traders and the Protectionists. He is perhaps the only man in 


| Canadian politics of whom it can be said that on all major issues — 


under different leadership and circumstances — he preached “le pour et 


le contre, avec une égale vigueur, une égale audace’’.*® 


43 P.A.C., Caron Papers, Tarte to Caron, May 30, 1887. See also ibid., T.-C. 
Casgrain to Caron, May 30, 1887. 

44 Macdonald Papers, Chapleau to Macdonald, Aug. 11, 1890; Caron Papers, 
Caron to Macdonald (undated), 1891; P.A.C., Thompson Papers, Chapleau to 
J. S. D. Thompson, Dec. 22, 1890. See also H. Blair Neatby and John T. Saywell, 
“Chapleau and the Conservative Party in Quebec”, Canadian Historical Review, 
XXXVII (March, 1956), 1-22, and Le Canadien, June 7 and 11, 1888. 

45 Tarte admired Chapleau’s ability but personal loyalty bound him to Angers. 
Chapleau was a Liberal-Conservative; Angers was a moderate Ultramontane. See 
Caron Papers, Tarte to Caron, May 30, 1887; J. I. Tarte, Procés Mercier (Montreal, 
1892), pamphlet in P.A.C., second series, No. 1767; Le Canadien, Feb. 14, 1891; 
Laurier Papers, Tarte to Laurier, Nov. 2, 1891. On Tarte’s public incrimination of 
Langevin see also Neatby and Saywell, “Chapleau aitd the Conservative Party”, 
13-14; Sir Charles Tupper, Recollections of Sixty Years in Canada (London, 1914), 
214; Rumilly, Histoire, VI, 221; Charles Langelier, Souvenirs Politiques (2 vols. 
Quebec, 1912), II, 37. ï 

46 Anon., Les contemporains (Montreal, 1898), 74. 
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Tarte’s press campaign in the fall of 1890 was followed by the 
federal elections in February-March, 1891 in which both McGreevy and 
Langevin were further implicated. Tarte, who was an Independent 
candidate in Montmorency, ignored the questions of trade on which 
the Conservative party was to win re-election outside of Quebec, and 
continued his attacks on (McGreevy and Langevin.) In an assemblée con- 
tradictoire in Sorel he repeated his accusations in the presence of Sir 
Hector.“ The scandal by then appeared to Tarte as a crusade which 
would revenge the humiliation caused by Macdonald’s refusal to fulfil 
the demands of the party regarding McGreevy, and which would exter- 
minate the “vermine” which had fallen accidentally “dans les plis du 
manteau de Cartier’”.*® Assisted by the Liberals, Tarte was elected by 
a majority of 110. He was determined, as he wrote Laurier, “de faire 
moi-méme la procédure parlementaire dans l’affaire Langevin-McGreevy.... 
Je mettrai directement Sir Hector en cause’’.*® 


On May 11, 1891 Tarte took his seat in the House of Commons. 
In his hands he clutched a little black bag for which he was to be offered 
in the months to come as much as $110,000 — so he claimed — and in 
which he kept the “petits papiers” bearing evidence to the most important 
scandal since the days of the Pacific.5° Tarte immediately demanded a 
parliamentary investigation and made sixty-three charges against Thomas 
McGreevy, Sir Hector Langevin, and the Department of Public Works. 
These accusations were substantially the same as those which had appeared 
in Le Canadien since April, 1890. These Tarte proposed to prove “unless 
I am face to face with a long succession of forgeries which, to my mind, 
is not possible”.51 


The investigation was conducted before the Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections and the hearings began on May 26. 
They were interrupted on June 6 for fourteen days following the announ- 
cement of Sir John A. Macdonald’s death. When the meetings were 
resumed, difficulties of all sorts assailed the investigators. Documents 
were not produced and records were mutilated.®* Witnesses refused to 
give evidence and had to be summoned to the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons and forced to comply with the orders of the Committee. Others 
fainted or dissolved into tears while being questioned, and the book- 
keeper of the firm Larkin, Connolly and Company — the most important 
witness — suddenly left the country. Members argued among them- 
selves about procedure, lawyers about the validity of the evidence. Firms 


47 Rumilly, Histoire, VI, 210. 

48 Le Canadien, Feb. 14, 1891. 

49 Laurier Papers, Tarte to Laurier, March 26, 1891. .. 
50 Rumilly, Histoire, VI, 233. 

51 Canada, Debates, 1891, I, 155. 

52 Jbid., III, 5579-80. 

53 Jbid. 
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of engineers and accountants struggled for weeks over the tenders, con- 
tracts, and accounts. The country was shocked to hear of trap doors 
into inner offices,°4 of contracts being awarded to fictitious contractors,°* 
and of estimates being removed from departmental offices to be shown to 
contracting firms. Government engineers were accused of accepting gifts 
of silver and jewellery °° in return for padding contracts to cover election 
expenses.°? Many were implicated, including Tarte, and like the others 
accused of receiving money from McGreevy, he swore that this had been 
used only for electoral purposes.°® 


The Committee finally ended its hearings on August 19. After four 
months of investigation and more than one hundred sittings and the 
accumulation of fifteen hundred pages of evidence, the inquiry ended. 
There remained only the official business of reporting to the House. As 
usual two reports were presented. Both agreed that the charges against 
McGreevy had been substantiated and that he was guilty as charged. As 
for Langevin, the majority report exhonorated him while the minority 
insisted on his guilt. The Opposition was to argue during the debate 
which followed that either Langevin knew of these frauds or else his 
reputation as “the most able” public servant was ill founded.®® The debate 
lasted from September 21 to 24, when, at half past two in the morning, 
the House by a vote of 101-86, with Tarte abstaining, accepted the report 
of the majority. 


The affair was over. Because of it, Tarte was almost sentenced to 
jail, had to declare bankruptcy,®° and saw his reputation seriously 
tarnished. His friends of former days were now his enemies and the 
party he had served for twenty years repudiated him. “Vous ne savez 
pas ce que c’est”, he wrote to Laurier, “que de rompre avec toute une 
génération, que vous avez contribué a créer”.6t A month after the end 
‘of the debate, his election was invalidated for irregularities and Tarte 
saw in this the hand of some “suprême influence conservatrice”? which 
ve attributed to Caron." However, his new political course was set and 

he was determined “de frapper de bons coups”.®? He was now a national 


Canada, Evidence, 45. 3 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 330-33. 

Ibid., 493. 

Ibid., 1006-7. 

Canada, Debates, 1891, II], 5778 et seq.; Canada, Evidence, ivnn. Miss Bar- 
bara Fraser suggests that Langevin traded his resignation for a favourable majority 
report. Barbara J. Fraser, “The Political Career of Sir Hector Langevin” (unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of Toronto, 1959), 218. 

60 On Tarte’s bankruptcy and the invalidation of his election see Laurier E. 
LaPierre, “Joseph Israel Tarte: A Dilemma in Canadian Politics, 1874-1896” (un- 
published M.A. thesis, University of Toronto, 1957), chap. VI. 

61 Laurier Papers, Tarte to Laurier, Nov. 5, 1891. 

62 Jbid., Tarte to Laurier, Oct. 30, 1891. 
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figure and by June, 1893 he had become a leading influence in the 
Liberal party.** It was Tarte who was to be largely responsible for the 
organization and the strategy which gave Quebec to Laurier in 1896. 


In addition, as a direct result of the scandal, the government passed 
a bill which made it a criminal offence for anyone who was either dealing 
with the government or was expecting to deal with it to give, or promise 
to give, any money for electoral purposes.®° Thomas McGreevy was 
expelled from the House and was later sentenced to a few months in jail. 
Langevin’s implication made it impossible for the Governor-General to 
call upon him to form a government on Macdonald’s death although he 
was the senior minister and had been promised the succession.°® He 
had no alternative but to resign which he did on August 11, 1891. The 
Conservative party stood discredited and its disunity in Quebec was 
further accentuated. Laurier began to appear to his compatriots as “le 
sauveur de nos destinées’”.®* Tarte capitalized on this theme and after 
he had broken with Angers over the dismissal of Mercier in December 
1891 and after the resignation of Chapleau in 1892, he began to appeal 
to dissastisfied Conservatives to come and join him in the ranks of the 
Liberal party. His appeal did not fall on deaf ears. 


64 After the invalidation of his election in 1891, Laurier pressed Tarte to be 
a candidate in several by-elections. Tarte finally presented himself as an Inde- 
pendent candidate in Islet. The Liberals helped him in this election which he won 
on January 5, 1893. 

65 Canada, Statutes, 54 Victoria, c. 23. : 

66 Saywell, “The Crown and the Politicians”, 313; Tupper, Recollections, 
208-9. 

67 Archives du Collége Ste. Marie, Montreal, Desjardins Papers, J. L. Archam- 
bault to Alphonse Desjardins, Jan. 30, 1891. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN THE 1890’s 


LowELL C. CLARK 
University of New Brunswick 


This paper is an attempt to describe what happened to the Con- 
servative Party in the eighteen-nineties, and, in particular, to offer an 
explanation for its defeat in the general elections of 1896 that differs 
somewhat from the explanations commonly put forward. The attempt rests. 
upon a thesis that the Confederation of 1867 was a compact, not in the 
usual sense of an agreement between separate provincial governments, for 
this can scarcely be sustained, but in the sense of an agreement between 
two cultures to put their racial and religious differences aside in provincial 
compartments, and to cooperate on the national plane on certain projects of 
mutual benefit. Chief among these projects was the acquisition of a vast 
empire in the west and north. It was part of the compact also that 

4 French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians would have an equal 
right of way throughout the whole of this new domain. The Manitoba Act 
of 1870 and the North-West Territorial Act of 1875, providing for separate 
schools and the official status of French as well as English, are sufficient 
proof of this fact. 


The Conservative Party, which had been the first to recognize that 
Canadian political life rested upon a cultural dualism, was the progenitor 
of this compact, and under the leadership of Macdonald and Cartier was 
the faithful guardian of its observance. In the eighteen-nineties, however, 
the Ontario wing of the Party lost sight of the historic alliance between 
a tolerant Ontario Toryism and a conservative Quebec, upon which the 

V | Liberal-Conservative Party (to give it its full name) was based. More 
| specifically, the Ontario wing of the Party fell prey to what can only be 
{described as militant Protestantism and aggressive Anglo-Saxon racialism, 
| which destroyed the alliance. A new political alignment on the part of 
{Quebec was the result. 


It may be objected that the eclipse of the Conservative Party in the 
eighteen-nineties can be explained without recourse to such a_ thesis. 
There were the successive leadership crises following the death of Sir 
John A. Macdonald; the depressed economic conditions of the first half 
of the decade; the series of scandals which erupted during 1891 and the 
years immediately following; and, finally, the troublesome Manitoba 
school question which plagued the Conservative Government from 1800 
onwards. The way in which the Party handled the problem of leadership: 
and the school question illustrates the thesis of this paper. The other two 
issues — depressed economic conditions and the scandals — do not 
appear to have had an important bearing on the fate of the Party in 1896. 
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Il 


The depression prevailing in the world generally, with consequent 
low market prices and financial stringency, together with the ‘exodus 
of population to the United States, have tended to obscure the fact that 
Canada continued to make substantial economic progress during the first 
half of the eighteen-nineties. Precise figures are lacking, but there is 
every indication that foreign capital continued to flow into Canada 
during at least the first four years of the decade, 1 and that, if anything, 
net capital formation was greater in 1890 than it was in 1900.? There 
was also a healthy growth of secondary industry and of commerce under 
the aegis of the ‘National Policy’. In short, the policies of Macdonald 
Conservatism were helping to create the requisite conditions for what a 
contemporary economist has termed the ‘take-off period’, in which econo- - 
mic growth becomes self-sustaining. * 


Moreover, it is not generally realized that Canada fared much better 
during the depression of the eighteen-nineties than the United States and 
many other countries. Even Liberal journals were constrained to admit 
on occasion that Canada had experienced far less real distress and had 
had a remarkable immunity from the financial disasters, and the farm and 
labour discontent, which had occurred in the United States and elsewhere. * 
It is true that Canadian industry, which was just emerging from a_small- 
shop system to large-scale factory production, was not yet able to absorb 
fully the labour which was drifting from the farms to the urban areas, 
and thence to the United States, where opportunities for employment were 
more varied. The Liberals made much of this ‘exodus’ of population to 
the United States, but the Conservatives could justifiably contend that 
reducing or ending protection of Canadian industry would not stop the 
emigration. It would only deprive Canadians of the opportunity of finding 
employment in Canadian factories. ° 


The Liberal trade policy of the early eighteen-nineties was both 
disastrous and illogical — disastrous because it resulted in the Party 
being tarred with the brush of disloyalty and annexationism; illogical 
because their policy of ‘unrestricted reciprocity’ with the United States, 
even supposing it could have been obtained (which is highly doubtful), 
raised almost insuperable revenue problems in a pioneer country where 


1 Jacob Viner, Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900-1913 
(Harvard, 1924), p. 37. 

2 Q. J. Firestone, Canada’s Economic Development, 1867-1953 (London, 1958), 
MIN? 
es 4 W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth (Cambridge, 1960). 

4 The Globe, January 1, 1893. À | 

5 It is not generally realized that the years of heaviest emigration have been 
the ones of heaviest immigration as well. Moreover, that throughout much of 
Canadian history there has been an ‘exodus’. For example, emigration exceeded 
immigration during 26 of the 33 years from 1867 to 1899 inclusive. See Firestone, 
op. cit., pp. 240-1. 
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governmental expenditures to assist economic development were a necessi- 
ty. The Liberals also remained curiously oblivious to the possibilities of 
the British market. Canadian exports to Britain continued to greatly out- 
strip those to the United States until by 1898, the year of greatest disparity, 
exports to Britain amounted to approximately 68% of the total, while 
those to the United States were approximately 28%. Liberal obsessions 
about the “sixty million market” and “the continent to which we bélong” 
were thus being dispelled by the course of economic events. There can 
be little doubt that the policies of the Conservative Party on tariffs and 
trade were sound ones which met with the approbation of the Canadian 
public. 


Nor do the scandals seem to have had the adverse effect on the 
Conservative Party’s fortunes that one might have expected. The Public 
Works scandal, which destroyed Sir Hector Langevin in 1891, was followed 
by another involving Sir Adolphe Caron and other Conservatives in 1892, 
and by the ‘Curran bridge’ scandal at Lachine in 1893. Sir John 
Thompson showed no disposition to be lenient in probing these scandals 
to the bottom, and his relentless prosecution of some of the malefactors 
may have helped to assuage any public indignation.® One prominent 
Liberal M.P., William Mulock, confided to Laurier that : “‘Notwith- 
standing the slips Sir John made, politics are cleaner for his having been 
premier.” * At all events, the Government seemed to survive the scandals 
without serious loss of public support. 


The best evidence that neither the ‘hard times’ nor the scandals 
seriously affected the Conservative Party’s fortunes is the fact that the 
Party continued to win by-election after by-election in the years following 
1891, until by the time of the Parliamentary session of 1895 its majority 
of thirty-one had increased to sixty-three. The Conservatives sustained a 
few losses during the succeeding year, but their majority was still fifty- 
eight on the eve of the general elections of 1896. In summary, out of 
eighty-three by-elections between the general elections of 1891 and those 
of 1896, the Conservatives won sixty-two, the Liberals twenty, and 
Independents one.* It is clear that the electoral upset of 1896 has to 
be explained with reference to factors other than those of depressed 
economic conditions and scandals. 


6 Whether there was any, or much, public indignation is of course difficult to 
determine. Thomas McGreevy, whom Thompson had sent to goal for his part in 
one of the scandals, was elected for Quebec West in a by-election in 1895 (!) 

T Public Archives of Canada (P.A.C.), Laurier Papers, 8, Mulock to Laurier, 
December 14, 1894. 

8 See N. Omer Coté (ed.), Political Appointments, Parliaments and the 
Judicial Bench in the Dominion of Canada, 1867-1995 (Ottawa, 1896), pp. 285-294; 
and Supplement, 1896-1903 (Ottawa, 1903), pp. 526-528. 
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The successive leadership crises following 1891 were much more 
important. At the time of Macdonald’s death the Party had two extremely 
able men available in Sir Charles Tupper, the High Commissioner to 
London, and Sir John Thompson, the Minister of Justice. Tupper declined 
the pleas of prominent Party members that he accept the leadership, and 
urged his son, Charles Hibbert Tupper, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
to give his “hearty support” to Thompson. ® One Party member said that 
at least three-fourths of the Conservative rank and file in the House of 
Commons had wanted Tupper for leader. “But small men did not want 
a big leader.” 1° That Tupper would have responded to a Party ‘draft’ 
seems evident from his letter in reply to a flattering one from Dr. George 
M. Grant, Principal of Queen’s University : 


I confess I thought I had some reason to fear that I would be called 
upon to lead the Party after Sir John Macdonald’s death, but was greatly 
relieved by that responsibility not being placed upon me.... I am sure 
after what I have done for my Party you would not consider it my duty 
to re-enter Parliament and compel, as I doubt not I could, jealous and 
ungrateful men who owe their official existence to my efforts to accept my 
leadership. Besides if I am right in the impression that unrestricted 
reciprocity with its annexation tendency is dead I am not justified in 
thus shortening my life. 11 


Sir Charles Tupper obviously did not believe in hiding his light under 
a bushel (a fault which mars his Recollections), but this does not alter 
the fact that he was a capable and aggressive leader. Dr. Grant felt that 
the Party had made a great mistake and would have to send for him yet. 


Having passed over Tupper, whose capabilities even political foes 
conceded, why did the Party also pass over the other outstanding man, 
Sir John Thompson ? The explanation of the Party’s failure to press the 
leadership upon Thompson is simple, if sad. Thompson was a Roman 
Catholic convert from Methodism, and in the swelling tide of militant 
Protestantism (or secularism, masquerading as such !”), which seemed to 


9 P.A.C., Tupper Papers, 23 (Journal), May 31, June 3, 1891. 

10 Jbid., 9, Donald Macmaster to Tupper, August 14, 1891. (Macmaster’s italics). 
The “small men” were the members of the Cabinet. 

11 Jbid., 7, Tupper to Principal Grant, October 20, 1891. 

12 See John S. Ewart, “Isms in the Schools”, The Canadian Magazine, July, 
1893, pp. 356-366. Ewart makes the interesting suggestion that the main enemy to 
Roman Catholic schools was not militant Protestantism, but secularism; that it was 
“the sceptics... (not merely those so avowed, but that very much larger class that 
is practically unbelieving, although still pronouncing the shibboleths) that are the 
most determined in their hostility to the Catholic religion being taught in the 
Catholic schools.” Ewart may well be right in seeing a disguised secularism behind 
this ‘militant Protestantism’. The confusion arises from the fact that the proponents 
of ‘national schools’ insisted, at the same time, upon religious teaching in the 
schools. This religious teaching was to be “free from denominational bias”. It is 
arguable that what most of these people were aiming at was simply ethical and 
moral training, and that the ‘religious’ teaching which they envisaged for the schools 
was so diluted as to be scarcely religious, let alone Christian. 
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be engulfing much of English-speaking Canada at that time, such a leader 
was deemed to be unacceptable, especially in Ontario, where the Orange 
Order was strong. One prominent Ontario Orangeman, Sam Hughes, who 
was always proferring Thompson advice, wrote him that “many of our 
best men” felt that “Sir John is the right man but it is a d____ pity he is 


a pervert.” 15 


When the Governor-General recognized Thompson’s manifest merits 
by calling upon him to form a government, Thompson declined, bowing 
instead to the ‘sectarian climate’ of the times. “A modest, unassuming 
man... who at the same time leaves an unmistakable impression of ability”’, 
as Lady Aberden had written, 1 Thompson did not press his claims upon 
the Party. “I will never forget the unselfish way in which you have 
sacrificed yourself for the Party”, wrote David Creighton, Managing 
Director of The Empire, official Party organ in Ontario. “I believe it was 
unnecessary, for as I told you, we could have carried things through with 
you as Premier, even though such men as Dr. Douglas exhibited bigotry, 
for you would soon live down any prejudice.” 1° Nevertheless, Lady 
Macdonald confided some time later that : 


Sir John. Thompson was right to refuse the Headship of the Govern- 
ment. There would have been, I am sure, a stampede of Ontario 
supporters. It is not so much his religion, as the fact of being a pervert 
— but he is a tower of strength in his post & really our very best 
debater. 16 


- In the light of such considerations the Conservative Party passed 
over its two most obvious candidates for the leadership and settled upon 
Senator J. J. C. Abbott. Seventy years old and in ailing health he had 
already contemplated retirement, and, moreover, did not want the post. 
As he himself said at the time, “I am here [as Prime Minister] very much 
because I am not particularly obnixious to anybody...._ Something like 
the principle on which it is reported some men are selected as candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States... that they are harmless and have 
not made any enemies.” 17 


Abbott was thus a ‘stop-gap’ Prime Minister until such time as the 

Party could bring itself to accept its first Roman Catholic leader. When, 
nearly a year and a half later, the Party reluctantly accepted Thompson’s 
leadership, it was with the tacit understanding that he associate himself 
with a prominent Protestant leader from Ontario. It had been strongly 
(“urged by many Party members in Ontario that William Ralph Meredith, 


13 P.A.C., Thompson Papers, 135, Hughes to Thompson, August 15, 1891. 

14 Jbid., M.G. 27; I; B5; Vol. 6 (Lady Aberdeen’s Diary), Sept. 29, 1890. 

15 Ibid., Thompson Papers, 130, Creighton to Thompson, June 17, 1891. Rev. 
Dr. Douglas, Principal of the Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, had made 
scurrilous attacks upon Thompson, denouncing him as a “Jesuit”, an appellation 
he ge ae! ns as a compliment. 

bid., Tupper Papers, 17, Lady Macdonald to Tupper, N 
17 Debates of the Senate, 1891, on 97-98. st RS 
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Provincial Conservative leader, should be brought into the Cabinet, while 
a smaller number also favoured the inclusion of Dalton McCarthy, Con- 
servative M.P. for North Simcoe. Since Meredith had been ‘riding the 
Protestant horse’ in the Provincial elections of 1886 and 1890, while 
McCarthy had been conducting a crusade against the French language and 
separate schools in Manitoba’and the North-West Territories, it was an 
ominous sign that so many Conservatives should wish to see them in the 
Cabinet. 


Despite his misgivings, Thompson made an attempt to bring 
Meredith into the Ministry. What stopped the appointment was the 
opposition of the redoubtable Dr. James Vincent Cleary, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Kingston, who considered Meredith an unpardonable 
bigot because of his constant attacks upon the Roman Catholic separate 
schools of Ontario.18 Thompson thereupon abandoned the attempt to 
secure Meredith, and settled instead upon Nathaniel Clarke Wallace, M.P. 
for West York, and Grand Master of the Orange Lodge of British America 
since 1887. 


As one of the ‘Noble Thirteen’ (or ‘Devil’s Dozen’), who had broken 
Party ranks in 1889 to vote for disallowance of the Jesuit Estates Act, 
Wallace was expected to fulfill the role of a ‘Protestant Champion’ to 
balance the Roman Catholic Prime Minister. In fact, however, Wallace 
proved to be a serious source of weakness. His chief aim was to vie with 
Dalton McCarthy and the Protestant Protective Association in arousing 
racial and religious bigotry. More than one member of the Ministry, 
and many people outside it, complained to Thompson about this. 1 


Sir John Thompson was Prime Minister when Protestant extremism 
and Anglo-Saxon racialism seemed to be irrepressibly obtruding upon the 
national scene. Confronted with the assault on Roman Catholic separate 
schools and the French language in both Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories, Thompson bent over backwards to avoid even the appearance 
of favouring his co-religionists. It is arguable that in the process he did 
them less than justice. At the very time when he was being cruelly 
attacked as a ‘Papist’ and a ‘Jesuit’, not to be trusted, by the Protestant 
Protective Association, and by such men as Rev. Dr. Douglas (Principal 
of the Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal) and Rev. Dr. Carman 


18 P.4.C., Thompson Papers, 141, Bishop John Cameron to Thompson, 
November 17, 1891; ibid., 143, James G. Moylan to Thompson, December 20, 1891. 
Bishop Cameron, Moylan, and others interceded with Cleary at Thompson’s request 
to no avail. 

19 P.A.C., Thompson Papers, 179, J. J. Curran (Solicitor-General) to Thompson, 
March 22, 1893; ibid., 223, Senator Sir Frank Smith (Minister without Portfolio) 
to Thompson, October 24, 1894. Curran felt that Wallace did not have “the art of 
making his Yahoos cheer without putting his foot in it”, and said that the Govern- 
ment had gone too far in the direction of catering to the ultra Protestants; while 
Smith complained that Wallace was giving the public the impression that the 
Ministry was composed of “P.P.A. men”. 
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(Superintendent of the Methodist Church), Thompson was also being 

assailed by J. Israel Tarte (Liberal M.P. for L’Islet) as “... the instrument 
of fanatical Protestants and consequently our worst enemy.” 7° The 
first charge was completely unfounded and purely malicious, but the Tarte 
verdict had a measure of truth. It was the extreme Protestant wing of the 
Conservative Party in Ontario to which Thompson had surrendered, and 
which occasioned all his difficulties. 


Sir John Thompson’s tenure of the leadership was too brief to leave 
its impress, or to demonstrate whether he could have rallied his Party. 
Although he lacked the genial personality of Macdonald, and the dynamic 
nature of Tupper, Thompson was a man of formidable intellect and un- 
questionable integrity, and a worthy predecessor to Canada’s two other 
Roman Catholic Prime Ministers. It was tragic irony for any Roman 
Catholic to be Prime Minister at a time when racial and religious bitter- 
ness was rending his country and Party. For Thompson, with his agoniz- 
ing concern to be impartial, it was also a pitiable dilemma. 


With Thompson’s premature death at the age of 50 in December, 
1894, the Conservative Party was faced with its third leadership crisis 
in as many years. With Macdonald, Abbott, and now Thompson gone, 
and no other men of remotely equivalent stature in the Cabinet, the choice 
pointed unmistakably to Sir Charles Tupper, the High Commissioner to 
London. Despite his seventy-three years, Tupper towered above all his 
Conservative colleagues in political astuteness, and in the vigour and 
breadth of his conceptions. That he was not called upon to lead the 
Government is traceable to two factors : first, the knot of jealous and 
feuding individuals in the Cabinet, who in pursuit of their own ambitions 
disregarded the undoubted wishes of the rank and file members of the 
Party in the House of Commons and the country generally; and second, 
but by no means less significant, the fact that the office of Governor- 
General was “...held by a man so little fitted for its responsibilities as the 


Earl of Aberdeen....’’ 24 


The Earl of Aberdeen had succeeded Lord Stanley as Governor- 
General of Canada in September, 1893. Both he and his wife, Ishbel, had 
been actively engaged in British Liberal politics and carried their partisan- 
ship into Canadian politics. It was not merely that the Countess revealed 
a marked preference for Laurier and the Liberal Party in her Diary. Such 
partiality might well have been excused, especially in view of Laurier’s 
personal charm, had it not been manifested on a number of occasions 
which proved crucial to the future of the Conservative Party. The 
partisanship was bad enough, but the Aberdeens had, in addition, a 
violent and unreasoning dislike of Sir Charles Tupper, whom they were 


20 The Empire, August 18, 20, 22, 1894. 


21 Maurice Pore (ed.), Public Servant: The Memoirs of Si Joseph P 
(Toronto, 1960), p. 104. f Sir Josep ope 
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determined to keep from the leadership at all costs. Sir Charles, who 
admittedly was not an impartial witness, later described Aberdeen as 
“..a weak and incapable Governor under the controll [sic.] of an 
ambitious and meddlesome woman...”.22. That Aberdeen was an amiable 
mediocrity, dominated by an able and aggressive woman (to paraphrase 
Tupper), seems beyond question. The occasions on which the Governor- 
General’s wife was permitted to discuss affairs of state, not only with 
members of the Conservative Party outside the Cabinet, but with members 


of the Opposition as well, were too numerous to allow any other con- 
clusion. 78 


The influence of the Aberdeens, on the occasion of Thompson’s death, 
is clear from the Countess’ Diary. In discussion with her husband, the 
two of them decided against George Eulas Foster, the Minister of Finance, 
as a successor to Thompson. They went on to consider two other 
possibilities in the Cabinet : 


And Mr. Haggart who is the strongest man is admittedly a 
Bohemian & also idle — he would probably not serve under Mr. Foster 
nor Mr. Foster under him. Mr. Mackenzie-Bowell [sic.] himself is 75, 
rather fussy & decidedly commonplace, also an Orangeman... but he is 
good and straight man & he has great ideas about the drawing together 
of the colonies & the Empire, as was evidenced by all the trouble he took 
about getting up that Conference. 24 


On the same day the Countess went to console Lady Thompson, who, 
despite her grief, was able to talk of political matters. In the course of 
conversation, reference was made to “...that old fox Sir Charles Tupper, 
who has been manoeuvring so finely through all this. He was in truth a 
bitter enemy of Sir John’s & gave him much trouble, & constantly tried 
to trip him up, to step in his shoes & to make difficulties so as to pave 
the way either for him or his son.” Lady Thompson said that if Tupper 
were called upon by the Governor-General to head the Government she 
would consider it an insult to her husband’s memory. “I was able to 
reassure her as to H.E.’s [His Excellency’s] intentions about this”, Lady 
Aberdeen wrote in her Diary. “Never if he could help it should Sir 
Charles be again in Canadian politics. He is another of those who are 
able mysteriously to provide largely for his sons & daughters.” 


This fixed determination of the Governor-General to exclude the most 
able Conservative from the leadership had fatal consequences for the 
Party. Quite aside from the impropriety of such an attitude, and 
particularly of allowing his wife to divulge it to an outsider, the 
allegations that Sir Charles Tupper had “been manoeuvring so finely 


22 P.A.C., Tupper Papers, 18, Tupper to Moberly Bell (of the London Times), 
June 7, 1897. ; i ; : 
23 For one example, see the episode related by Sir Joseph Pope in Maurice 
d.), op. cit., p. 113. 
Footer Lay Aberdeen’s Diary, December 12, 1894. Bowell, incidentally, 


was not yet seventy-one. 
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through all this”, and that he was “in truth a bitter enemy of Sir John’s”, 
seeking to step into his shoes, were completely without foundation. So 
far from seeking the leadership at the time of Macdonald’s death, Sir 
Charles had rejected the overtures made to him by various Party members 
and had urged his son to give his “hearty support” to Thompson. * If 
he were “in truth a bitter enemy of Sir John’s”, then the numerous letters 
which he wrote to his son, avowing his friendship for Thompson, were a 
form of deceit one would scarcely expect to find between two so devoted 
members of a family. 2° If Lady Thompson had in fact expressed such a 
view of Tupper as the Countess attributes to her, it must be assumed that 
she was reflecting her late husband’s attitude as well. In that event 
‘Thompson had been imposed upon by false friends, for the evidence does 
not bear out the charge. 


Moreover, on the occasion of Thompson’s death, Sir Charles Tupper 
revealed no burning desire to “step in his shoes”, despite the urging of 
very influential supporters, including Sir William Van Horne, Richard 
B. Angus, Sir Donald A. Smith, and Thomas Skinner. ?* Tupper showed 
no inclination to accede to these pleas, although once again, as at the 
time of Macdonald’s death, he probably would have accepted a clear 
mandate from the Party that he assume the leadership. Only a few days 
previously, his doctor had advised him that his heart was “seriously 
affected”, and had forbidden him to accompany Sir John Thompson’s 
body to Halifax on H.M.S. Blenheim, or indeed to go as far as Port- 
smouth. °° Tupper did say “yes” to his son’s appeal that he at least 
agree to enter the Government, but wrote that “... I felt I was signing my 
own death warrant. I was inexpressibly relieved when the reprieve 
came.” 79 


Such is the evidence of the “old fox” conspiring to depose Sir John 
Thompson during his Prime Ministership and to clamber into his place 
upon his death. It was with such misconceptions and prejudices regarding 
Sir Charles Tupper that the Earl of Aberdeen called upon the “fussy & 
decidedly commonplace” Mackenzie Bowell to form a Government. 


25 A fact which Professor John T. Saywell neglects to mention in his 
Introduction to The Canadian Journal of Lady Aberdeen, 1893-1898 (Toronto, 1960). 
Instead, Professor Saywell prefers to say that Tupper “scoffed” at the idea of giving 
up the office of High Commissioner in order to succeed Macdonald, “while listing 
all a reasons which led him to fear that he might expect to be summoned ! ” 
(p. xli). 

| 26 For one example, see P.A.C., Tupper Papers, 17, Tupper to Sir Charles 
Hibbert Tupper, November 28, 1893. 

AT Ibid., 9, Thomas Skinner to Tupper, December 14, 1894. Skinner, long 
time financial adviser to the Canadian Government in London, mentioned the 
“...present interesting and supreme crisis in Newfoundland” as one of the reasons 
why it was desirable to have “an experienced and large-minded statesman” at the 
head of the Canadian Government. 

28 Ibid,. 23 (Journal), December 15, 1894. 


29 Ibid., 18, Tupper to Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, January 7, 1895, 
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The only mystery remaining in connection with Bowell’s assumption 
of power is the willingness of the other members of the Cabinet to accept 
so tamely a leader whom they obviously regarded as their inferior. 
Bowell did not succeed in forming his Ministry until December 21st, so 
that there were eight days in which the Ministers could have refused to 
cooperate with him and presumably have compelled the Governor- 
General to make a more satisfactory selection. An explanation for this, 
although an incredible one, is contained in a Diary entry by the Countess 
some months later. During a conversation with Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper, Lady Aberdeen complained (on the behalf of her husband of 
course) about Bowell’s “weakness & consequent shiftiness”. Tupper told 
her that the late Sir John Thompson had concluded that Bowell was not 
fit for Cabinet office and had determined to retire him. Why then had he 
been Acting-Prime Minister during Thompson’s absence in England ? 
Simply because he was the senior Privy Councillor, Tupper replied. 
Tupper went on to say that when Lady Aberdeen’s husband had been 
appointed Governor-General, Sir John Thompson and other Conservative 
leaders had feared that he would be very partisan and would do his best 
to put the Liberals in power. This was why the Cabinet Ministers had 
accepted Bowell as Prime Minister. They had been meeting one night 
and discussing how to keep Bowell from the leadership, when a telegram 
or newspaper item came to their attention stating that one of the 
Governor-General’s aides had been seen with Laurier. “We all turned in 
like sheep into the fold at the very rumour. We thought it quite on the 
cards that H. E. would say, ‘Well, you have had nearly a week — you 
evidently cannot form a Government. I will send for someone who 
can: °° 


That the Ministers thought it possible that Lord Aberdeen would have 
the effrontery to attempt a coup d’état, by calling on the Leader of the 
Opposition Party, which was in a minority of over sixty in the House of 
Commons at the time, was a tribute either to their naiveté or to the 
strength of their belief in Aberdeen’s partisanship and poor judgment. 
However improbable the explanation, none other presents itself. The 
Governor-General and his wife were violently prejudiced against Sir 
Charles Tupper, the obvious selection, and were determined to exclude 
him. At the same time, the nucleous of jealous and largely mediocre 
men in the Cabinet, who doubtlessly did not want a “big leader”, as 
Donald Macmaster had commented in 1891, were sufhciently frightened of 
Aberdeen’s partisanship that they acquiesced in a choice which they 
knew to be disastrous. That it was indeed disastrous is best conveyed in 
the words of Sir Joseph Pope : 


All the chiefs had disappeared with the exception of Sir Charles 
Tupper, who on Thompson’s death should have been summoned without 


30 P.4.C. Lady Aberdeen’s Diary, July 18, 1895. Cited in J. T. Saywell, 
“The Crown and the Politicians: The Canadian Sucession Question”, The Canadian 
Historical Review, December, 1956. 
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delay, but who for some inexplicable reason was passed over by Lord 
Aberdeen in favour of Mr. Mackenzie Bowell, a worthy, loyal man, but 
one as little qualified to be Prime Minister of Canada as Lord Aberden 
was to be Governor-General. Then followed days which I never recall 
without a blush, days of weak and incompetent administration by a cabinet 
presided over by a man whose sudden and unlooked-for elevation had 
visibly turned his head, a ministry without unity or cohesion of any 
kind, a prey to internal dissensions until they became a spectable 
to the world, to angels, and to men. 31 


Under Bowell’s leadership the Government staggered from crisis to 
crisis, until by the time of the Cabinet revolt of January, 1896, Sir Richard 
Cartwright could exclaim with his usual caustic eloquence : 


Sir, as I understand it, we are in the presence of the Royal Ottawa 
Low Comedy Troupe.... What we have been listening to, after all, has 
been a series of rehearsals. We had number 1 rehearsal... a sort of undress 
rehearsal, as we may call it, in July, when three persons went out, and 
one of them, being a person of some honour and self-respect, stayed out. 
Then we have lately had what I may call a full dress rehearsal, when 
seven members went out, and practically seven came back, because the 
mere substitution of junior for senior, or senior for junior, really hardly 
affects the situation, as no one will more frankly admit than the hon. 
member for Pictou [Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper]. Now these hon. 
gentlemen being pretty nearly letter perfect, we can have the real perfor- 
mance, which will not long be delayed, when all go out and none come 
back. 32 


On the occasion of the Cabinet revolt the Aberdeens once again 
succeeded in keeping Sir Charles Tupper from the Prime Ministership. #4 
It was not until April 27, 1896, barely two months before the general 
elections, that the Governor-General reluctantly called Tupper to the post 
which should have been his long before. It was well past the eleventh 
hour. As Laurier said of Tupper years later : 


Indeed, it has always been a mystery to me and to those who sat on 
this side of the House that Sir Charles Tupper was not sent for when the 
old chieftain died. He was sent for at last, but then it was too late. The 
battle was already lost and notwithstanding the vigour and brilliancy with 
which he threw himself into the battle, he could not redeem the fortunes 
of his Party. 34 


Such is the sorry record of the leadership crises which plagued the 
Conservative Party in the years immediately following Macdonald’s 


51 Maurice Pore (ed.), op. cit., p. 104. 

a2 Debates of the House of Commons, 1896, Vol. Deo: 

33 P.4.C., Lady Aberden’s Diary, January 12, 1896. The Aberdeens urged 
Bowell to reconstruct his Cabinet, rather than to resign as he twice tried to ‘do. 
It is clear from the Diary that Aberdeen had resolved to call upon Laurier if 
Bowell failed in his attempt at reconstruction. Professor Saywell seeks to justify 
Aberdeen (in this resolve) by pointing to the sorry record of the Bowell Adminis- 
tration. (op. cit., p. lxiii) He tends to overlook the fact that it was the Governor- 
General who had foisted Bowell on the Party and kept him there, despite the 
attempts of many Conservatives to secure Tupper as leader. 

34 Debates of the House of Commons, 1916, Vol. I, p. 586. 
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death. Sir John Thompson had been kept from the leadership for a time, 
owing to the Protestant prejudices of the Ontario wing of the Party; and 
Sir Charles Tupper, who should have succeeded upon the death of 
Thompson, was excluded until the last moment by the prejudices and 
partisanship of the Governor-General. This last was of course an historical 
accident, but the first indicated a deep-seated malaise within the Party 
itself. This became evident with the advent of the Manitoba school 
question, 


IV 


The Protestant bigotry and Anglo-Saxon racialism, which Thompson 
had bent over backwards to placate and which Bowell was utterly incapable 
of stemming, continued to erode the Conservative Party, finally shattering 
it over the issue of Manitoba schools. The school question is much too 
complex to receive adequate discussion here, but certain points should 
be made about it. 


The first is that the ‘credit’ for starting the agitation in Manitoba in 
1889, against separgte schools and against French as an official language, 
belongs almost entirely to Dalton McCarthy and the Equal Rights 
Association. It has been asserted that there was agitation in the Province 
prior to McCarthy’s arrival, and indeed that the Provincial Government’s 
policy on the school question had been announced before McCarthy’s 
speech at Portage la Prairie on August 5th. This is not so.° On the 
contrary, the evidence suggests that the ‘triumph’ belonged to McCarthy 
and the ‘Equal Righters’ alone. The motives of Premier Greenway and 
Attorney-General Joseph Martin in capitalizing on McCarthy’s in- 
flammatory appeals to bigotry are, of course, another matter. 


It was later alleged by the Provincial Government of Manitoba, as 
well as by many polemicists on the subject, that the separate schools had 
been inefficient, and that illiteracy was rife among the Roman Catholic 
populace. These charges were afterthoughts. Since the Provincial 
Government appointed the personnel of the Board of Education, as well as 
the superintendents of both the Protestant and Roman Catholic schools, 
and, moreover, was free to prescribe such secular standards as it saw 
fit, the responsibility for any inefficiency was clear. In fact, however, 
Martin thanked the former Board of Education for the “great good” 


35 Canada, Sessional Paper 20B, 1895, pp. 105-6. This contains an account 
of John S. Ewart’s personal confrontation with McCarthy, early in 1895, on this very 
point. That the Provincial Government had not in fact announced a decision to 
abolish the separate school system before August Sth, is evident from an editorial in 
the Manitoba Free Press of August 19th, which observed that “...it is not yet clear 
that the Provincial Government has resolved to assail the separate school system...” 
That the Free Press did not consider the agitation to be of local origin is equally 
obvious from the same editorial, which protested against “...Manitoba being made the 
batleground of Ontario fanatics, who dare not propose the abolition of separate 
schools in their own province”. 
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which it had accomplished. “The Government’s action”, he said, “had not 
been determined because they are dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the affairs of the Department are conducted under the system, but because 
they are dissatisfied with the system itself.” °* Some years later, Senator 
Bernier said in a Senate debate : 


Never, before the Manitoba Government had announced its policy on 
this matter in 1889, never was any remark made to us about the alleged 
inefficiency of our schools; never was any suggestion thrown out to us; 
never was any blame cast upon us; never was a hint given us as to any 
drawback that was supposed to exist, or as to any improvement that could 
have been desired. 37 


Another point of interest in the Manitoba school question is the 
mishandling of the case of the Roman Catholic minority by Sir John 
Thompson. When the Supreme Court of Canada had unanimously ruled 
in favour of the minority, and the case was about to be appealed to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, Archbishop Taché 
urged Thompson to secure Edward Blake as counsel, along with John 
S. Ewart, who had acted for the Roman Catholic minority thus far. On 
three occasions Taché entreated Thompson to engage Blake, pointing out 
that this was Ewart’s desire also. °° 


Thompson had a strong prejudice against Blake, however, and 
declined to engage him, counting instead upon securing a noted English 
lawyer, Sir Horace Davey. Thompson assumed that the Dominion 
Government’s firm of English solicitors, Bompas, Bischoff and Company, 
had a general retainer on Sir Horace Davey which would give the 
Government first claim upon his services. This proved incorrect, however, 
for the technical reason that the name of neither the Crown nor the 
Dominion Government appeared in the title of the Barrett case. 


In the end, Sir Horace Davey was retained for the Province of 
Manitoba, assisted by Dalton McCarthy and Isaac Campbell, a Winnipeg 
lawyer. The Roman Catholic minority was represented by Sir Richard 
Webster, assisted by Samuel H. Blake and John S. Ewart. Sir Richard 
Webster (later Lord Alverstone) had been displaced as Attorney-General 
of England as a result of the defeat, at this very time, of the Conservative 
Government of Lord Salisbury. Webster handled the case of the Roman 
Catholic minority very poorly, perhaps because his time may have been 
taken up with the general elections and the ensuing change of government 
in Britain. According to one source, John S. Ewart expressed the opinion 
that if the Roman Catholic minority had been represented by Sir Horace 
Davey, it would have won its case, but that Webster “...didn’t look at the 


36 The Manitoba Free Press, March 5, 1890, reporting the second reading of 
the Public Schools Act. 

37 Debates of the Senate, 1895, p. 395. 

38 P.A.C., Thompson Papers, 140, Taché to Thompson, November 10, 1891; 
144, same to same, December 29, 1891; 151, same to same, March 21, 1892. 
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brief, knew nothing of the case and blundered from start to finish so that 
Sam Blake could say nothing without contradicting his senior.” °° Taché, 
who had tried in vain to persuade Thompson to engage Edward Blake, 
subsequently wrote that “le Gouvernement ne sut et ne voulut pas 
confier cette cause à ceux qui auraient pu la défendre avec le plus grand 
avantage, et elle fut perdue.” # 


A final point of interest, for the purposes of this paper, concerns the 
position taken by the Conservative Party on the Manitoba school question 
prior to and during the general election campaign of 1896. The Con- 
servative Party is commonly represented as having campaigned on 2 
platform which included remedial legislation to restore the rights of the 
Roman Catholic minority of Manitoba. In the elections the Conservatives 
lost heavily to the Liberals in Quebec, but gained the largest number of 
seats elsewhere in Canada, # and great surprise has been expressed at the 
behaviour of French Canada in thus repudiating a Party which was 
ostensi ing to aid the Roman Catholic minority of Manitoba. The 
usual explanation is that offered by Sir Mackenzie Bowell at the time : 


I have not yet recovered from surprise and astonishment at the returns 
from Quebec. What does it mean? Have the people in that province 
thrown off the influence of the Church, or did the desire for a French 
Premier counterbalance all other considerations? I am somewhat 
inclined to the latter opinion, race having had more influence with the 
people than creed. 42 


This view that nationalism triumphed over religion has been echoed 
by many writers on the election results of 1896. Undoubtedly the desire 
of many French-speaking Canadians to see one of their compatriots 
become Prime Minister was a factor, especially since Laurier had engaging 
personal qualities and was gaining popularity among both French and 
English. As an explanation of Quebec’s behaviour it is not without some 
validity, but it is not a sufficient or necessary explanation. At best it 
requires drastic qualifications. 


These qualifications concern the behaviour of the Ontario wing of 
the Conservative Party. From the very beginning of the school con- 
troversy, while the Federal leaders of the Party were moving in the 
direction of redress of the Roman Catholic grievance in Manitoba, the 
Ontario members were solemnly warning that the Party in their Province 
would not tolerate such a course. In the various Parliamentary debates 


39 P.A.C., Thompson Papers, 160, N. C. Wallace to R. S. White, August 6, 
1892. (Enclosed in White to Thompson, August 8, 1892). Wallace is quoting what 
he heard while in Winnipeg. 

40 Jbid., 203, Taché to J. A. Ouimet, March 14, 1894. 

41 The standing in Quebec was : Conservatives — 16, Liberals — 49. Outside 
of Quebec it was: Conservatives — 72; Liberals — 69; Independents — 7 (4 
McCarthyites, 3 Patrons). See James G. Foley, Résumé of General Elections and 
By-Elections, 1896-1916 (Ottawa, 1916), p. 16. 

42 P.A.C., Tupper Papers, 10, Bowell to Tupper 30, 1896. 
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on the school question, the Ontario members made it painfully evident 
that regardless of the outcome of the second court case (Brophy and 
Others vs. the Attorney-General of Manitoba), they were opposed to any 
remedy for the Roman Catholic minority. On one occasion, when it 
appeared that Bowell might proceed with remedial legislation in the 
summer of 1895, he was confronted with a ‘round-robin’ signed by a 
cabal of forty Ontario Conservatives, led by no less a person than the 
Party ‘Whip’ in the House of Commons. ** 


Nor did this attitude change when the Conservative Government at 
Ottawa, after long delay and internal dissensions, finally committed the 
Party to remedial legislation. In the election campaign which preceded 
June 23, 1896, nearly half of the Conservative candidates in Ontario 
pledged themselves to vote against remedial legislation, and many of the 
others gave it only nominal support or else sought to avoid the issue in 
their campaign speeches. 44 


Moreover, Sir Charles Tupper was apparently obliged to sanction 
this behaviour of the Party’s candidates in Ontario. In letters to local 
Conservative organizations, he wrote concerning the nominee that 
“..notwithstanding his opposition to the Government on the second 
reading of the Remedial Bill, he is a tried and true supporter of our general 
policy, and as such I should be glad to see him succeed at the coming 
elections.” *° Typical is his letter to E. B. Osler, prominent Toronto 
lawyer and Conservative candidate in one of the Toronto ridings : 


I was very glad to learn also that you promptly refused to submit to 
the dictation of the McCarthyites who required you, I understand, to 
oppose the Government on everything if they brought in a measure to 
restore the privileges of the Roman Catholic minority in Manitoba which 
had been taken away from them. I think they should be quite satisfied 
with your pledge to vote against remedial legislation which is certairly 
all that they have a right to demand, 46 


There is no question of Sir Charles Tupper’s sincerity in supporting 
remedial legislation, but the same cannot be said for some of his principal 
lieutenants from English Canada. La Presse of Montreal, which had the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in Canada at the time, lauded Tupper 
for his forthright and courageous declarations on the school question 
during the campaign, but complained on more than one occasion about the 
insincerity of some of his Cabinet colleagues, in particular Foster, 
Haggart, Montague, and Prior. It charged these Ministers with evading 


43 Debates of the House of Commons, 1895, pp. 4196, 4242. The P ‘Whip’ 
was George Taylor, M.P. for South Leeds. a ne ee EP 

44 Conservative candidates ran in 88 of Ontario’s 92 constituencies. Of these, 48 
were listed by La Presse (3 juin, 1896) as supporters of remedial legislation. : Of 
the 56 Conservative M.P.’s from Ontario on the eve of the election, 43 sought re- 
election, Of these, 23 were supporters of remedial legislation. oe 

45 P.A.C., Tupper Papers, 10, Tupper to Andrew Elliott, April 11, 1896. 

46 [bid., Tupper to Osler, May 19, 1896. 
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the issue of remedial legislation in their speeches, and suspected them of 
conspiring to eliminate it from the Party’s programme. La Presse 
questioned the sincerity of “our Ontario allies”, and observed that only a 
small number of the Conservative candidates in Ontario were prepared to 
do justice to the Roman Catholic minority of Manitoba, and had the 
courage to say so. {7 


Thus the commonly accepted view that the Conservative Party 
campaigned on the behalf of remedial legislation in 1896, is, so far as 
Ontario is concerned, simply untrue. Whatever the sincerity of Tupper 
and some of his colleagues, and whatever the pledges made elsewhere, the 
Party did not stand upon any such plank in Ontario. 


In the light of this, the electoral result in Quebec is not at all 
surprising. The Equal Rights Association and the Protestant Protective 
Association had cast their spell of bigotry upon the Conservative Party in 
Ontario. Dalton McCarthy, Clarke Wallace, William R. Meredith, and 
many other prominent Ontario Conservatives; The Toronto Mail, The 
Toronto World, and, to a lesser extent, The Empire; all had ‘fed at the 
P.P.A. through.*48 The fortunes of the Liberal-Conservative Party rested 
upon a tolerant Ontario Toryism in alliance with a conservative Quebec, 
and the first of these no longer existed. Quebec voted against the 
Conservative Party in 1896 because of the evident bigotry and the manifest 
insincerity of the Ontario Conservatives. 


The fact that the Roman Catholic Bishops issued a Mandement on 
the subject of Manitoba schools prior to the elections of 1896, has made 
some Protestant observers quick to see in Quebec’s vote on that occasion 
a check to what they are pleased to term the “aggressiveness” of the 
hierarchy. The fact is, however, that the Mandement was very moderate 
in tone (much more so than the pronouncements of Protestant Church 
councils at the time), and did not operate in favour of the Conservative 
candidates because their Liberal opponents could (and did) pledge them- 
selves to abide by it. It was not its ecclesiastical leaders which Quebec 
repudiated in 1896, but its former Ontario partners. 


This becomes all the more apparent when one remembers the 
performance of the Conservative Party of Ontario under the leadership 


47 La Presse, 27, 29, 30 mai; 20 juin, 1896 

48 The Mail, owned principally by Charles Riordon and his brother-in-law, 
Christopher Bunting, long time Conservative, had been the official Party organ in 
Toronto until 1886, when its anti-Catholic tirades caused Sir John A. Macdonald to 
withdraw the Government’s support, apparently on the representations of Arch- 
bishop Cleary. (P.A.C., Thompson Papers, 199 Archdeacon Kelly to Thompson, 
February 6, 1894.) his 

The World, violently anti-Catholic and anti-French, was owned by William 
Findlay Maclean, Conservative M.P. for East York. ; è . 

The Empire had on occasion done admirable work in combating the bigotry of 
McCarthy ‘and the P.P.A., but it had stultified these efforts by its support of 
Meredith in the Provincial campaigns. 
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of William R. Meredith, in the Provincial elections of 1886, 1890, and 
1894. By his continual attacks on the separate school system, and on the 
use of French in the schools of eastern Ontario, Meredith had earned the 
Conservative Party a reputation for bigotry and intolerance. By contrast, 
the Liberal Government of Sir Oliver Mowat, which had successfully 
resisted these attacks, emerged as a genuinely tolerant one and a suitable 
partner for Quebec in a political re-alignment. J. Israel Tarte, the 
master strategist who helped to guide Laurier and the Liberal Party to 
victory in 1896, saw this clearly. Writing to Laurier early in 1894, just 
after Sir John Thompson had refused to disallow the North-West 
Territories’ School Ordinance #, Tarte had envisaged the political 
possibilities as follows : 
Si j'étais les ministres français, je tiendrais ferme comme un roc. 

Sir John Thompson serait obliger de céder. Ses collègues tories 

d’Ontario se separeraient de lui — plusieurs d’entre eux, au moins — 

et nous verrions la repetition de ce qui s’est fait a la Confédération. C’est 

à dire qu'il se formerait un parti, appuyé sur le Bas Canada et sur le 

parti Mowat dans Ontario. Le programme de ce parti serait le respect de 

toutes les races et de toutes les ententes, ou conventions qui ont été la 

base de la Confédération. Nous écraserions McCarthy et L'Association 

Protestante. Nous reduirions à l'impuissance le toryisme pour quinze 

ou vingt ans. 50 


In subsequent letters to Laurier, Tarte reiterated this theme of an 
alliance between Quebec and the Mowat party of Ontario. 

Si vous commandiez à cinquante députés de la province de Québec, 
vous seriez bien maître de la situation, n'est-ce pas ? 

Si les évêques avaient du sens politique, ils vous feraient cette 
majorité, sans bruit. 

Je publierai, jeudi, sur le «Cultivateur», un article disant que le 
temps est venu pour les conservateurs de cette province de rompre avec 
leurs alliés d’Ontario, 51 


In 1896 French Canada did precisely what Tarte urged. In view of 
the behaviour of the Ontario Conservatives during the preceding few years, 
the re-alignment presents no mystery. 


The militant Protestantism and Anglo-Saxon racialism, to which the 
Conservative Party succumbed in the eighteen-nineties, remained to plague 
it long afterwards. In the meantime, the events in Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories had broken the compact of 1867, and profoundly 
altered the nature of the Canadian Confederation. The hope of the 
‘Founding Fathers’ that French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians 
would share the new western domain on equal terms was shattered. 
Henceforth French Canada could feel sure of its cultural rights only 


within the confines of the Province of Quebec. : LE 


49 This Ordinance (No. 22), of December, 1892, seemed to imperil Roman 
Catholic separate schools. 

50 P.A.C., Laurier Papers, 8, Tarte to Laurier, January 30, 1894. 

51 Jbid., same to same, February 5, 1894. 
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Every historian is aware of the hazards that confront those who 
attempt to place political ideas in nice categories. The ferment of 
political speculation which characterized the 1930’s has further com- 
plicated the problem, as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s first volume in The Age 
of Roosevelt so well demonstrates.! The difficulty is perhaps most gra- 
phically illustrated in a remark made by the American literary critic, 
F. O. Matthiessen. “The term ‘liberal’ seems unsatisfactory now”, he 
wrote. “It signifies hardly more when used, say, in a editorial in the 
New York Times, than a gesture in the direction of the Democratic party; 
or, in The New Republic or PM, as a rather evasive gesture to stall off 
definition of a more clear-cut position to the left; or, in the New Masses 
— depending on which way the line is running — as a gesture of concilia- 
tion or contempt”.? In Canada, even without the benefit of a New Deal, 
a New York Times, a New Republic, or a New Masses (though we are 
about to have a New Party) we are just as confused about the meaning 
of that frequently used and misused term “liberal’’. After all, we have 
had in this country not only Conservatives, Liberals and Progressives, 
but also Liberal-Conservatives, Liberal-Progressives, and Progressive- 
Conservatives — among others! 


Recently scholars have spent a good deal of effort searching the 
past in an attempt to identify political traditions. The American case 
provides an interesting, if cautionary, example. One scholar, in a book 
called The Decline of American Liberalism, has argued that American 
liberalism has experienced an almost constant deterioration since the 
Revolution. Another writer, in The Liberal Tradition in America, argues 
rather more convincingly, at least within his definition, that the only 
American tradition is the liberal one, and that it is by no means declining. 
To compound the confusion, a reading of Clinton Rossiter’s Conservatism 
in America, leaves one with the suspicion that the author’s performance 
is often fittingly Disraelian; he has caught the liberals in bathing and 
made off with their doctrines.* 


In Canada the search for political traditions has been pursued with 
less vigour, though with no less conflicting results. Professor Underhill, 


1 Schlesinger, A. M., Jr., The Crisis of the Old Order (Boston, 1957), ch. II. 

2 Matthiessen, F. O., “The Education of a Socialist”, in Sweezy, P. and Huber- 
man, L., F. O. Matthiessen, 1902-1950 (New York, 1950), 19. 

3 Ekirch, E. E., The Decline of American Liberalism (New York, 1955); Hartz, 
L., The Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1956); Rossiter, cs Conservatism 
in America (New York, 1955). See also Crick, Bernard, “The Strange Quest for 
an American Conservatism”, The Review of Politics, XVII, 3 (July, 1955), 359-376. 
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who has spent a good part of his life in search of Canadian liberalism, 
has argued that most Canadian intellectuals are liberal for the simple 
reason that “the Canadian tradition has been so essentially a liberal one”’.* 
Naturally this view is not shared by everyone. It would be fair to say 
that Professor Creighton’s address to this association in 1957 was an 
appeal for a conservative interpretation of Canadian history. Perhaps 
Professor Morton was answering this appeal in his stimulating statement 
of the relevance of Canadian history last year.® Clearly, then, there is no 
generally accepted body of established doctrine which one can use to 
define a political tradition in Canadian, or indeed, North American terms. 
What I would like to attempt is a consideration of the main elements in 
the thinking of J. W. Dafoe in an effort to define at least one articulate 
Canadian’s political assumptions. Perhaps this venture may offer a few 
insights into the Canadian political tradition in general. 


John Wesley Dafoe was born in the Ottawa Valley of Loyalist stock. 
Though his parents were Conservatives, Dafoe early deserted the political 
faith of his fathers in favour of the party of Edward Blake. At the 
same time he rejected the agricultural calling of his parents for the pro- 
fession of journalism. Throughout his life two early influences remained 
apparent in this thinking — his rural background, and the views of the 
uncorrupted Liberal party of Blake. This is not surprising, for the plat- 
form of the Liberal party in the 1880's, evolved in opposition to Sir 
John Macdonald’s National Policies, had its strongest appeal among the 
English-speaking Protestants of rural Canada. When Dafoe moved per- 
manently to Winnipeg in 1901, he assumed the task of voicing the 
aspirations of an agricultural community not unlike that from which 
Blake’s party had drawn much of its strength. Dafoe’s political opinions 
never entirely lost that element of “voluble virtue” which Sir John Wil- 
lison claimed characterized the Liberals of Blake’s day. 


These early influences can be most easily discerned in Dafoe’s views 
on Canadian domestic problems. His repeated campaigns, both before 
and after the Great War, for freer trade, more equitable freight rates, 
and the construction of the Hudson Bay Railway, stemmed from a firm 
belief in the virtues of the agrarian society that these policies were 
designed to aid.‘ In the support and advice he gave to the Progressive 
movement in the twenties, his desire was to protect and preserve the 
position of agriculture. Crerar, Dafoe once remarked, “is nothing more 
or less than a liberal of the type with which you and I were quite familiar 
before 1896.8 In the Progressivism of T. A. Crerar there was much 


4 Underhill, F. H., “The Revival of Conservatism in North America”, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, VII, III, 1958, 17. 

5 Creighton, D. G., “Presidential Address”, C.H.A. Report, 1957, 1-12. 

6 Morton, W. L., “Presidential Address”, C.H.A. Report, 1960, 1-21. 

T Manitoba Free Press, 18 October 1920. 

8 Public Archives of Canada, Dafoe Papers, Dafoe to Sifton, 10 Nov. 1920. 
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that was conservative and backward looking; Crerar’s followers were, 
in Dafoe’s judgment, “the real inheritors of the Liberal economic tradi- 
tion...”.° In essence, the objective of the Dafoe-Crerar Progressives 
was a modification of the national policies for a conservative purpose. 
They believed that a decrease in the tariff, and one or two other measures 
to protect Western interests, would guarantee the place of agriculture 
in the Canadian economy, and save the country from the dominance of 
those business interests which were nurtured by the tariff and stimulated 
by the Great War. If the tariff was maintained at a high level, the farm- 
ing population would be seriously depleted by urbanization, a situation 
which the Free Press predicted would lead to “social and economic con- 
vulsion”.!° Thus Dafoe was instinctively sympathetic to the social con- 
servatism of the Progressives. Thus, too, he was hostile to the class 
consciousness of the followers of Henry Wise Wood and bitterly opposed 
to the nascent radicalism of the Winnipeg Labour Movement. Even J. S. 
Woodsworth, whom Dafoe knew and respected, was regarded as “almost 
mentally unbalanced with respect to Social and Labor questions”; 11 
the Winnipeg General strike was interpreted as an abortive Bolshevik 
uprising.” 


Until 1917 Dafoe looked to the Liberal party as the instrument 
through which the West could best express its aspirations. In the 
peculiar wartime circumstances of 1917 he broke with Laurier and 
turned his talents to the support of the Union Government movement. 
At the end of the war, Dafoe, like many Westerners, was left without a 
firm attachment to any party. On the one hand the Unionists were chang- 
ing back into their Conservative costumes. But on the other hand, Dafoe 
could not easily forgive the Liberals who had refused to support con- 
scription. Moreover he believed that the rump Liberal party was controlled 
by Eastern protectionists. He therefore gave independent support to the 
Crerar Progressives. For many Westerners, Union Government was a 
purgatory through which they passed from the hell of the old parties to 
the heaven of Progressivism. Dafoe’s celestial vision was more limited. 
His political objective in supporting Crerar was to drive the Liberals 
back to their original Garden of Eden innocence before the serpent of 
protectionism had left its venomous mark on the party. In short, he 
envisaged a party system divided on the principle of the tariff, with some 


9 Ibid., Dafoe to A. Bridle, 14 June 1921. 

10 Manitoba Free Press, 18 October 1920. 

11 Public Archives of Canada, Sifton Papers, Dafoe to Sifton, 1 Oct. 1921. 
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Liberals joining the Progressives, and others going over to the Con- 
servative side. However, the amorphous nature of the Progressive 
movement, coupled with the astuteness and good fortune of Mackenzie 
King, prevented this outcome. By 1926 Dafoe was ready to write off 
the Progressives. He believed that they had succeeded in achieving limited 
results, but the price of their continued existence was to split the anti- 
Conservative forces, thus allowing Meighen to pass through the “door 
of opportunity”. The price was too high. Writing to Sifton in February 
1926, Dafoe summed up his position: “I may say that I have been able 
to understand and to some extent sympathize with the insurgent Progres- 
sives. Like them I have only been able to bring myself to give the 
Government a hand by contemplating the probabilities of the Con- 
servatives coming to power’’.'4 

With these harrowing thoughts in mind, Dafoe whole-heartedly sup- 
ported King’s stand on the “constitutional crisis”. He chose to interpret 
this event as an attempt by a British appointed Governor General to foist 
on Canada a constitutional practice long obsolete in Britain. Did this 
not mean that Canada was a colony rather than a nation? In his 
resounding affirmative, Dafoe swept aside all questions of constitutional 
subtlety, drove the last of the Crerar Progressives into the everlasting 
arms of Mackenzie King, and contributed an important share to the 
Liberal victory. Despite his public enthusiasm for King, however, his 
private position was that “our fight in the West was more against 
Meighen and his policies than for King’’.1> After 1926 Dafoe gave his 
support, though often unenthusiastically, to King and the Liberal party. 
Indeed, if King had possessed the light touch of Franklin Roosevelt he 
might, on some Western tour, have made some remarks rather like the 
ones F.D.R. made on a visit to Emporia, Kansas during the 1936 cam- 
paign. In asking for the whereabouts of the well-known Progressive 
Republican editor, William Allen White, the President observed jokingly, 
“T wish he were here. He is a very good friend of mine for three-and-a- 
half out of every four years”.15 King might have observed that Dafoe 
was a very good friend for two months out of every term of office — 
the two months of every election campaign. 


Dafoe’s decision to throw his support behind the Liberal party after 
1926 did not mean that his essential objectives had changed. It was 
merely an admission that the Progressive movement was no longer seen 
as the best, or safest, method of pursuing those objectives. He now hoped 
to win them by boring from within King’s party. This view can be 


13 D, P., Memo: Re Political Situation, 20 January 1920. 
14 Jbid., Dafoe to Sifton, 19 February 1926. 
15 Jbid., Dafoe to Sifton, 27 September 1926. 
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illustrated by examining Dafoe’s attitude to the Depression and his con- 
tribution to the Rowell-Sirois Commission. 


When the Great Depression struck, Dafoe was completely unim- 
pressed by proffered panaceas that required government intervention and 
collectivism. In his view the economic collapse was the punishment 
wrought by a Cobdenite god on the disobedient nations who had rejected 
his commandments. In 1932 Dafoe told Professor C. R. Fay: “I read 
with interest everything that your old comrade Keynes writes; but I find 
myself stubbornly refusing to believe that he can work any such miracle 
as he has in mind by a managed inflation of the currency. This world 
which has been defying all the economic laws for twenty years — indulg- 
ing in war and all that derives from it, economic war and all the follies 
that go with it — cannot escape punishment by monkeying with the cur- 
rency. We are getting what we jolly well deserve; and the nations will 
have to repent and do penance before conditions will be righted.”17 
Dafoe’s answers to the economic problems of the thirties were freer trade, 
retrenchment and sound money. His view remained that what was good for 
agriculture was good for Canada. The country’s chief problems resulted 
from “our noble Canadian determination to industrialize Canada beyond 
the limits of economic justification”.1* Moreover, “the farmers as the 
primary producers subject to the conditions of world competition cannot 
be penalized in the slightest degree in order to help out any other Canadian 
industry”, he maintained.!® These were the same views that had motivated 
his support of Crerar. 


Clearly, in his thinking on domestic policy, Dafoe was very much 
a Westerner. He believed that the good things of the Canadian federation 
had not been shared equally and at the basis of much of his criticism 
of the national policies was his desire to see all sections of the country 
prosper. He was certainly not a supporter of provincial rights; indeed 
few arguments could draw his fire more quickly than a statement of the 
compact theory of Confederation. He was the spokesman for a section, 
but only because he believed that the West had not been accepted as a 
full partner in the Canadian nation. For this reason Dafoe made an 
important contribution to the recommendations of the Rowell-Sirois 
Report. He hoped that the objectives he had always fought for —a fair 
distribution of the burdens and rewards of Confederation — would result 
from the Commission’s labours. But Mackenzie King found it just as 
difficult to follow Dafoe’s recommendations on this subject as he had 
on economic policy in the twenties. 


17 D.P., Dafoe to C. R. Fay, 30 May 1932. 

18 [bid., Dafoe to Vincent Massey, 8 April 1935. 

19 Jbid., Dafoe to Harry Sifton, 4 June 1932. 
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The one area of fairly complete agreement between Dafoe and King 
was Imperial relations. Dafoe, like King, was a thorough-going status- 
seeker. In one important respect, however, he differed from many Liberals, 
notably King and Laurier, in his view of Canadian autonomy. Dafoe 
welcomed the international responsibilities which he believed national 
status carried with it. Thus during the lengthy debate over the naval 
question before 1914, he was always ready to go farther than the Liberal 
leadership if the critical international situation required it.2t Moreover, 
it was his belief that Canada was a nation with international responsi- 
bilities that determined his break with Laurier in 1917. Whereas Laurier 
saw Canada as a supporter of Great Britain in the Great War, and there- 
fore not required to make the same sacrifices as the principal bel- 
ligerents,?” Dafoe held that Canada was a principal who should exert as 
great an effort proportionally as the other Allies. For this reason, among 
others, Dafoe supported conscription and Union Government, while Lau- 
rier rejected them both.” 


In the immediate post-war years Dafoe agreed with King that Canada 
should have full control over her foreign policy. He maintained that the 
best solution to the Imperial question was the one that Sir John Mac- 
donald had envisaged —a Kingdom of Canada with all the sovereign 
powers that the term implied, in permanent alliance with the other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. “There is nothing new in this”, he told Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, “it was Sir John Macdonald’s idea fifty years ago’’.°4 
Of the many opportunities that Dafoe had of pressing this idea on King, 
the best came in 1923 when he accompanied the Canadian delegation to 
the Imperial Conference. Though King was reluctant, at that time, to 
press for a final definition of Dominion status, he did take a stand, partly 
at Dafoe’s urging, against a common Imperial foreign policy.2 Dafoe’s 
gradual return to the Liberal fold can be dated from this Conference. 


Though Dafoe recognized in the Balfour Declaration and the Statute 
of Westminster the very definition of Imperial relations which he had 
long sought, he never lost the belief that eternal vigilance was the price 
of autonomy. Moreover, he was never entirely satisfied that even Mac- 
kenzie King was capable of resisting the blandishments of British poli- 
ticians anxious to provide the Commonwealth with a united foreign 
policy.*° For example, he feared that the 1937 Imperial Conference had 
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not only agreed to a common policy, but that the policy was the worst 
imaginable — appeasement.?? 


By 1937, of course, Dafoe had grown sharply critical of King’s con- 
duct of Canadian foreign policy. Though he agreed with King that 
Canada should have the power to formulate an independent foreign 
policy, the two men differed fundamentally over the use of that power. 
King, following in the footsteps of Laurier, was anxious to keep Canada 
free from external commitments. Dafoe firmly believed that the country 
should follow a policy of active international co-operation. In 1919 he 
had accompanied Sir Robert Borden to the Peace Conference and was 
present at the birth of the League of Nations. He came home convinced 
that this organization could make the world safe for democracy, and for 
twenty years he fruitlessly called upon the nations to live up to their 
covenanted obligations. He set the tone in a speech delivered shortly 
after his return from Paris when he declared: “In the secret Councils 
of the Peace Conference, Idealism and what the Germans call Real- 
politik, fought out their duels; and they each won something from the 
struggle. The Treaty was made by the Past; the League of Nations is 
the Charter of the Future, the one star of hope shining in the overcast 
sky.” 28 As the grip of isolationism tightened over Canadian foreign 
policy, Dafoe’s support of the League grew more ardent. Isolationism 
would destroy the League, and if it failed he saw no alternative but 
international anarchy and renewed war.?® His jeremiads reached their 
shrillest pitch at the time of Munich. Above the din of congratulations 
offered the Municheers, Dafoe demanded, “What’s the Cheering For?” *° 


The chief weakness in Dafoe’s view of world politics was his failure 
to recognize that the League had not abolished power from the affairs 
of nations. To him “power politics”, like “imperialism”, was an undefined 
term of denigration. Democratic nationalists eschewed them both. After 
Munich had completed the destruction of the League, Dafoe concluded 
that the “Imperial centralizers”, this time the “Cliveden Set”, had again 
been at work. Perhaps even King had joined hands with the schemers. 
“He is one of the Makers of the World of To-Day and perhaps his 
responsibility is greater than we have thought”, he wrote despondently 
of King in November 1938.%1 To the end of his life Dafoe remained 
a Wilsonian idealist, and an opponent of every suggestion of a united 
Commonwealth foreign policy. In 1943, when General Smuts suggested 
that the Commonwealth, united with some of the nations of Western 
Europe, might act together as a counterbalance to the emerging super 
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powers, Dafoe reacted like Pavlov’s dog, striking down the suggestion 
: à Re 
as a return to a centralized empire and power politics.* 


Though he persisted in advocating collective security throughout the 
inter-war period, Dafoe was fully aware that the League had been 
seriously crippled by the refusal of the United States to accept the 
Covenant. Several months before Pearl Harbour he told Henry Luce 
that “During these long years of American withdrawal from participa- 
tion in world affairs... I have felt a deepening apprehension, which 
in recent years became a certainty, that this abstention meant ultimate 
disaster for the world, including the United States”.%* Perhaps his most 
profound hope was to see the United States reject isolationism. Through- 
out his life he argued that the greatest potential force for peace and 
justice in the world lay in the close co-operation of the nations of the 
English-speaking world. In the evolution of the modern Commonwealth, 
Dafoe thought he saw the means whereby the tragic breach of 1776 could 
be healed. Naturally he did not look forward to an institutional re-unifica- 
tion. Rather he hoped that through the voluntary co-operation of equals 
in an organization like the League, the English-speaking democracies could 
succeed in preserving world order.*4 In 1930 he was expressing his 
deepest conviction when he told a British audience: “In the moral con- 
solidation of the English-speaking people the whole of the future rests.” 35 
This was a goal towards which Dafoe worked throughout his career for 
he believed that his passion for a peaceful world, in which a small country 
like Canada could thrive, would be achieved only if the United States 
and the Commonwealth led the way. 


These ideas represent the central core of Dafoe’s thinking, and from 
them it is perhaps possible to attempt a definition of his political position. 


The easiest task is an assessment of Dafoe’s view of Canada’s place 
in the world. It is fair to say immediately that his ideas on Imperial 
relations fit well within the Canadian tradition. But Dafoe would have 
been the last to claim that this tradition belonged exclusively to liberals 
or to the Liberal party. It was a tradition begun in the post-Confederation 
period by Macdonald and completed by King, with each major Prime 
Minister contributing his share. Therefore it seems accurate to suggest 
that it was more the nationalist than the liberal in Dafoe that motivated 
his fight for Canadian autonomy. 


In his attitude to the United States, Dafoe was both a Liberal and 
a nationalist. He laid heavy emphasis on the necessity of close relations 
between the two major North American democracies. But he was not 
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unaware of the potential American threat to Canadian independence. 
“T no more want to see the Canada of the future bossed from Washington”, 
he wrote in 1942, “than I favored having it bossed from London as was 
the case not so long ago”.®® Still, on this subject, Dafoe was closer to 
Blake, Laurier and King, than to Macdonald, Meighen and Bennett. Yet 
I must hasten to add that by no means all members of the Liberal party 
have shared Dafoe’s views on Canada’s relations with the United States. 


In looking at the League of Nations one can surely say without fear 
of contradiction that Dafoe was a liberal of the school of Cobden, Bright 
and Woodrow Wilson. Prior to 1945 the Canadian liberal tradition was 
marked by a strong strain of isolationism. Dafoe never shared this tradi- 
tion. Nor did he accept the King-Laurier distinction between “status” 
and “stature’”.®7 Since he had a liberal’s suspicion of “power politics” and 
“imperialism”, and a nationalist’s attachment to sovereignty, he found 
in the League of Nations precisely the type of institution through which 
Canada could fulfil her international responsibilities without limiting her 
status.°8 In addition, Dafoe saw the League as the potential focus of 
co-operation between the United States and the Commonwealth. 


As I have tried to suggest, most of Dafoe’s conclusions about 
Canada’s place in the world were based on his assumption about the moral 
unity of the English-speaking world. This was an assumption that has 
been shared by many English-speaking Liberals. Its most vocal pro- 
ponent before Dafoe was probably Goldwin Smith,” and it is not without 
significance that both were continentalists.* Whether this view represents 
a distinctly liberal tradition in Canada is highly debatable. Certainly 
few of the French Canadians who have contributed to that tradition 
would subscribe to it, as Henri Bourassa once pointed out to Dafoe.** 


Thus on matters relating to Canada’s relations with the outside 
world, Dafoe was, broadly, a liberal-nationalist. But even a liberal 
nationalist is, in part, a conservative, his objective being to protect and 
conserve the sovereign independence of the nation. “In that accomplish- 
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> cae 
ment and its continuance”, Professor Morton has remarked, “lies the 
relevance of Canadian history”.*” 


What can be concluded about Dafoe’s views on domestic issues? Of 
central importance is his attitude to the French Canadians. Though by 
the end of his life Dafoe’s sympathies for the French Canadians had 
broadened,** this group never fitted easily into his scheme of thought. 
Indeed, one may ask what happens to French-speaking Canadians in the 
moral unity of the English-speaking world? On separate schools, the 
French language, and conscription, Dafoe was a democrat rather than a 
liberal, prepared to see the minority coerced by the will of the majority.*# 
Moreover, he had an Anglo-Saxon’s belief in the self-evident superiority 
of his culture. In this there was perhaps an element of social Darwinism, 
but only that element exhibited by a long line of liberals in Canadian 
history from Lord Durham to George Brown and Goldwin Smith. 


Perhaps the most complex problem in examining Dafoe’s political 
ideas is his attitude to the state in economic life. In this area he was 
consistent, without being completely doctrinaire, throughout his life. 
There can be no doubt that Dafoe hankered after the lost and largely 
mythical world of nineteenth century laissez-faire.# Despite the shock 
of the Depression he remained almost completely sceptical about the pro- 
mised results of social and economic planning.** It is here that the worst 
confusion about such terms as “liberal” and “conservative” arises. In 
every modern industrial nation the term “liberal” has been claimed by 
the proponents of two contradictory viewpoints. Chronologically, those 
who held that a society’s economic life would develop in the most equit- 
able fashion free from governmental interference were first to adopt the 
title. But in the twentieth century, the advocates of state interference 
in economic affairs for the purpose of setting standards of security and 
welfare, have also often adopted the “liberal” label. In recent decades 
the supporters of laissez-faire have, in reality, become the conservatives. 
The alteration in liberal strategy was inevitable for, as one commentator 
has remarked, “a technical society, moving from commercial to industrial 
activities, was bound to find the emancipation from traditional restraints 
inadequate in the long run as a program for justice”.47 


42 Morton, “Presidential Address”, 21. 

43 D.P., Dafoe to John Stevenson, 12 February 1942. 

44 Lord Acton, “Nationality”, in The History of Freedom and Other Essays 
(London, 1922), 290. “The co-existence of several nations under the same state 
is a test, as well as the best guarantee of its freedom.” On this point, see also the 
brilliant analysis of the conflict between liberalism and nationalism in Kedourie, 
Elie, Nationalism (London, 1961), especially 131-133. 

45 D.P., Dafoe to F. H. Underhill, 8 October 1932. This letter is printed in 
Underhill, In Search of Canadian Liberalism, 145-47. 

Et ue J. W., “Canadian Problems of Government”, C.JE.PS., V, 3 (August 

47 Niebuhr, R., “Liberalism: Illusions and Realities”, The New Republic, 
4 July 1955, 12. See also, Shapiro, J. S., Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism 
(New York, 1949), 401. 
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Dafoe was one of those middle-class liberals who could afford to 
prefer economic liberty to social security. This was a conclusion that 
stemmed from his basic belief that Canada was a country economically 
dependent upon primary products in a world governed by Cobdenite 
economic laws. The policy best suited to meet the needs of this type of 
society — or rather designed to preserve it — was one in which the state 
played a very limited role. For this reason, Dafoe had little sympathy 
either for the protectionism of Canadian businessmen, or for the econo- 
mics of the new liberalism of J. M. Keynes or the New Deal, since both 
were intended to meet the needs of industrial rather than agrarian or 
commercial societies. In the later years of his life Dafoe was fighting a 
losing battle to preserve a type of society that was disappearing even 
in Canada. He was very sensitive on this point, even offering to resign 
from the Free Press in 1934 because his ideas seemed out-of-tune with 
the times.*8 But despite an uncomfortable feeling about the way of the 
world, he never entirely lost hope that Mackenzie King would lead the 
Canadian people back to the Promised Land.*® 


Perhaps one look at Dafoe’s autobiography provides the most reveal- 
ing clue to his political philosophy. At a testimonial dinner given him 
in October 1943, the old man recounted, with obvious relish, one of his 
experiences as a cub reporter in this city of Montreal. The tale began 
with the text, “opportunity is half the battle of life” and played a 
variation on a theme of Horatio Alger. In it a country lad, Dafoe him- 
self, worked hand-in-hand with a muckraking newspaper to outwit a firm 
of fast-talking clothing merchants who prospered on the gullibility of 
visiting hayseeds.®° It is not without significance that Dafoe, the self- 
made man, saw his life in terms of a country boy who made good. In 
this story one sees the archetypal pattern of his thought. He never wholly 
gave up the view that the cities, especially Montreal and Toronto, re- 
presented in large the slick suit-salesmen of his youth, with the Prairies 
assuming the place of the naive farm boy. It takes little imagination 
to cast the Free Press in the role of the public-spirited newspaper exposing 
the dishonesty of the merchants and protecting the innocent yokel. Per- 
haps this one incident reveals more about the ideas of John W. Dafoe, 
whom I have characterized as a conservative progressive, than all the 
millions of words that flowed from his pen during a long and dis- 
tinguished life. 


48 JD. P., Dafoe to Harry Sifton, 1 January 1934. 

49 University of Toronto Library, Wrong Papers, Dafoe to G. M. Wrong, 
18 September 1934. The editor of the Canadian Forum struck very close to the mark 
when he castigated Dafoe and King for refusing to follow in the path marked out 
for liberals by the New Deal. “...Rooseveltian liberalism is for Liberals in 
general the last call for dinner in the dining car. And our Canadian liberal leaders, 
instead of rising to the call, prefer to sit in their seats reading early nineteenth 
century romances.” Canadian Forum, XIII, 156, September 1933, 443. It need 
hardly be added that despite his abstemiousness, King managed to survive. 

50 Dafoe, J. W., Sixty Years in Journalism (Winnipeg, 1943), 2. 


ANTI-IMPERIALISM BEFORE 1914 


J. S. Conway 
University of British Columbia 


The evolution of the British Empire into the Commonwealth of 
Nations is a major political fact of the 20th century. How did it happen 
that in an age when other Empires, attacked from within and without, 
crumbled and fell, the British Empire avoided this fate? The British 
Empire escaped the searing wounds which tore apart the French or the 
Dutch Empires, and avoided the legacy of bitterness which marked so 
tragically the disappearance of the Belgian. Britain herself escaped — but 
only just — from a national fixation upon Empire which would inevitably 
have led to a succession of national defeats, frustrations and humiliations. 
This was no predictable process. On the contrary, the particular solution 
found by Britain would seem to suggest some unique circumstances to 
account for this unexpectedly fortunate result. 


The decline of empire has been ascribed by nationalist historians, 
particularly of Asia and Africa, wholly to the strength of their indigenous 
nationalist movements; by Marxist historians to the inherent contradic- 
tions in capitalist enterprise and the successful protests of the native pro- 
letariat; and by others to the impact of democracy which pandered to 
the immediate interests of the newly-enfranchised voter, unable and 
unwilling to realise the grandeur of the imperial idea. All these shared 
a rather cynical concept of “imperialism” as consisting of the pursuit of 
interest and power at the expense of the native races of the plundered 
continents. Such an interpretation, widely accepted as it is, overlooks 
the breadth of interests and of motives, which, in Britain, encouraged 
men to concern themselves with the affairs of Empire. 


I would like to suggest that the remarkable transformation of the 
British Empire is in part due to the influence of a group of men in Britain 
who never shared, and indeed attacked, the views of imperialism which 
all Britons were frequently assumed to hold and who succeeded in sup- 
plying an alternative theory of Empire — the policy of creative abdication. 
It is thanks to their efforts in preparing public opinion, and their eventual 
success in providing the imperial policy for one of the major political 
parties in the country that “after 1945 it was possible for the Attlee 
government to begin a peaceful and voluntary, instead of a bloody and 
ruinous, dissolution of empire”.t 

The achievements of this group of men, consisting of politicians, 
writers, humanitarians and others whose personal of family connections 
had brought them in touch with the affairs of Britain’s overseas territories, 


1 J. Strachey, The End of Empire (London, 1959), p. 216. 
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have seldom been acknowledged. In the period of which I am speaking, 
before 1914, it is true that this body of men was never a well-organized 
party, or even a pressure group. Its supporters were united less by 
political principles than by assumptions about the nature of political 
responsibilities. It is also true that such sentiments were never established 
as a conscious tradition. Too often the attacks upon imperialism made 
by such men were little more than an automatic reaction to events which 
they were unable to affect. Nevertheless their influence was sufficient to 
prevent the wholesale adoption in Britain, in contrast to other countries, 
of a theory of empire based upon the superiority of a master race and 
the suppression of the vanquished. 


To an outsider, it might have appeared on Mafeking night that the 
British people had fully succumbed to Jingoism; the white-washing of 
Rhodes and Jameson seemed to give credence to the view that British 
imperial policy was dictated by the acquisitive demands of South African 
plutocrats. But we should not overlook the fact that a significant minor- 
ity of British informed opinion was never convinced that imperialism 
and the concept of national advantage by the increase of empire were 
in the true tradition of British history. 


In particular, I should like to draw attention to the opinions of 
four groups in British public opinion, who were united in believing that 
moral rather than political considerations should be uppermost in deter- 
mining the policies of Britain towards her overseas territories. They 
rejected the avowed aims of the Imperialist party — power, possessions 
and prestige. They challenged the illusion of some imperialists that 
“bower increases and status is enhanced in proportion to the extent of 
territory that a nation exclusively commands”.? Their interest arose out 
of a humanitarian or Christian concern for the welfare of their fellow 
human beings; a belief that responsibility should take precedence over 
pride of possession; and a hope that liberty and justice could be extended 
to all the colonies by raising them to civilization and independence. 


The first group were the politicians, mainly to be found in the Liberal 
Party, who carried into the twentieth century the attitudes towards the 
Empire which had characterised British policy in the days before the 
British public had been seduced by the oratory of Palmerston and Disraeli. 
Their greatest spokesman was, of couse, Gladstone. And his following 
consisted of men who had learned their ideas from Peel and Cobden. 
“Kings and aristocracies can govern Empire”, said Lord Derby, “but 
one people cannot govern another people”. The natural destiny of 
dependencies was to become separate territories, able to determine their 
own future. It was not in Britain’s interest to seek to intervene in remote 
lands, still less to seek their subordination to the British crown in the 


2 A. P. Thornton, The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies (London, 1959), p. 19. 
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pursuit of what Gladstone called “territorial aggrandizement, large esta- 
blishments, and the accumulation of a multitude of fictitious interests 
abroad”. Colonies should naturally be endowed with liberal institutions. 
Hence the support for the spread of responsible government in Canada 
in the 1850’s, as in South Africa in the 1900’s, in order to “rear up free 


congenital communities”.* 


The illogicality of the profession of such liberal ideals on the one 
hand, and the maintenance of a vast and populous overseas Empire on 
the other, did not escape notice. What justification could be found for 
the governance of India? Liberals readily accepted Burke’s view that 
the political domination of empire was an accountable trust, which applied 
not merely to the affairs of the East India Company, but could be adopted 
as a general statement of principle. John Bright, in 1877, could claim 
that the British had the responsibility of government primarily “to 
expiate the original crime upon which much of our power in India is 
founded and the many mistakes which have been made by men whose 
intentions have been good”. But what of the other colonies? Were these 
— including Ireland —to be regarded as ready for responsible govern- 
ment and liberal institutions? Or were they too to be held in trust so 
that future generations could complete the work of emancipation? Could 
moral justification be found for the British government to extend this 
idea to territories as yet labouring in the darkness of superstition and 
prejudice? And if such justification could be found, could those crimes 
be avoided for which the good governing of India was to make amends? 


The tentative answers which anti-imperialist Liberals gave to these 
questions had to be defended in the political arena against opponents 
on two fronts: first against the advocates of expansion of empire for the 
sake of power, mainly to be found in the Conservative ranks; but also 
against Radicals who saw in the colonies an opportunity to put into 
practice their dogmatic opinions, which they had learnt from Bentham 
and now sought to impose on every part of the Empire. Sir Charles 
Dilke may serve as an example of a late-nineteenth century politician who 
combined social Radicalism with theories of the racial superiority of the 
British, ably expounded in “Greater Britain”.5 


3 W. E. Gladstone, “England’s Mission”: Nineteenth Century, IV, September, 
1878, p. 570. 


4 Jbid., p. 571. 


5 Dilke’s views were undoubtedly important in influencing Joseph Cham- 
berlain, and played their part in converting a powerful section of opinion to an 
imperialist point of view. His inconsistency over Ireland was notable. He was, so 
his biographer records, “too much of a Radical to put his faith in coercion or to 
wish to resist Home Rule; but he was too much of an English imperialist, believing 
in the superiority of his race to have much liking for the Irish nation or sympathy 
with their problems”. R. Jenkins, Sir Charles Dilke (London, 1958), p. 152. 
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Against opponents skilled in spell-binding oratory,® the Liberals who 
sought for the spread of their ideas of constitutional and personal freedom 
for the sake of the native peoples themselves, fought a continuing if losing 
battle in the later years of the century. Following the Indian mutiny 
and the assumption of government by the Crown in India the onward 
march of British over-rule seemed irresistible. By 1900 their cause seemed 
lost. Only a handful of supporters remained. But still Gilbert Murray, 
joint author with J. L. Hammond of “Liberalism and the Empire” could 
ask: “is this subjection of the inferior races to be absolute and eternal, 
or is there any prospect of our educating them up to the point of freedom 
and self-government? The question is a distasteful one to the modern 
politician. We used once to vaunt our intention of achieving this end in 
India, we are bound by solemn and reiterated engagements to strive 
after it in Egypt. It is, or was, held as a kind of ideal, a shadowy part 
of our “Imperial Mission” elsewhere. Meantime no political party with 
any prospect of holding office seems to have the faintest hope of achiev- 
ing that end, or even much desire of working towards it. We are at 
present shirking the herculean task, just as Rome shirked it. It seems 


to demand qualities which are not cultivated by such nations as Rome 
and England.” 7 


It is undeniable that expediency rather than principle came to guide 
the Liberal party’s opinions about the Empire in the last two decades 
of the century. The imperialists among the Liberal ranks predominated 
in the ensuing Liberal administrations. Practical, financial or political 
considerations outweighed the sense of obligation to the native races 
under British control. Circumstances and popular outcry became the 
determinant forces. The indignation aroused by the defeat of Majuba 
hill in 1881 contributed to the reluctant occupation of Egypt in 1882. 
And the even greater outcry in 1885 following the failure of the ill- 
planned relief expedition to Khartoum to relieve Gordon, eclipsed for 
twenty years the doctrine of national freedom and the liberal ideal 
expressed in the words “Egypt for the Egyptians”.® In 1886, when 
Gladstone took his stand on the principle of self-government for Ireland, 
to atone, so one writer claims,® for his betrayal of national freedom in 
Egypt, the only result was to split the Liberal party and to keep it out 
of office for twenty years. 


As anti-Imperialist Liberals began to realize the complexities of the 
international rivalries aroused by the “scramble for Africa”, their atti- 
tudes towards imperial questions became less certain. One group, under 


6 Cf. “Dizzy’s suit of imperial spangles”: W. S. Blunt, My Diaries (London, 
19), II, p. 74. ; l ; 
ce 7 G. Murty! J. L. Hammond and F. W. Hirst, Liberalism and the Empire 
London, 1900), p. 151. : ; . 
Ve sas ae allons analysis of Gladstone’s attitude in Thornton, op. cit., p. 61. 
9 A. J. P. Taylor, The Trouble Makers (London, 1957), p. 87. 
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Gladstone, still maintained the views they had propounded in earlier days. 
“Peace, retrenchment, and reform” demanded the curtailment of com- 
mitments and the limitation of horizons. An expansionist policy would 
lead to the antagonism of other states, and hence threatened the peace 
and order of the world. In opposing the claims of those who spoke of 
“the white man’s burden”, or who argued that good government was 
better than self-government, these Liberals used Cobden’s arguments: 
“If it were the province of Great Britain to administer justice to all the 
peoples of the earth... then should we be called upon in this case to 
rescue the weak from the hands of their spoilers. But do we possess these 
favoured endowments? ... Do we find ourselves to possess the virtue, 
and the wisdom essential to the possession of supreme power; or, on the 
other hand, have we not at our side, in the wrongs of a portion of our 
people, a proof that we can justly lay claim to neither?” 1° 


Adventurous policies undertaken for expansionist reasons ought to 
be reversed. As late as 1893, in face of the flowing tide of imperialism, 
Mr. Gladstone, on the question of Uganda, was still advocating the policy 
of evacuation, both of military garrisons and practical responsibility, as 
he had done in Afghanistan, the Transvaal or the Sudan. Colonial poli- 
ticians and the leaders of native races must be regarded as the best 
judges of their own interests, even if this led to disastrous misjudgments, 
like Gladstone’s belief that the Mahdi and his conquering dervishes were 
a people “rightly struggling to be free”, or later on Keir Hardie’s state- 
ment that the Kruger government in Transvaal “had set itself to watch 
the interests of the working classes and the very poor”. 


But already another group of Liberals had compromised sufficiently 
with the pride of possession to advocate consolidation rather than abdica- 
tion. When Gladstone wanted to abandon Uganda as a moral expiation 
for his Egyptian sins, Lord Rosebery, more aware of the post-Khartoum 
climate of opinion, warned the Cabinet that the evacuation of Uganda 
would surely lead to the evacuation of Downing Street as well. In the 
end, only thirty-four Liberals voted against the annexation. 


The outbreak of the Boer War revealed these divisions even more 
clearly. The Liberals were split into three sections. Lord Rosebery led 
a group of Liberal Imperialists, including Haldane, Asquith and Grey, 
to support the Chamberlainites in the active prosecution of the Boer War. 
Campbell-Bannerman, the nominal leader of the Party, adopted a middle 
position, believing that the war had to be won, but blaming the Govern- 
ment for inciting it through their irresponsible imperialism. He was 
supported by Herbert Gladstone and by the leader in the Lords, Lord 


10 R. Cobden, Political Writings (London, 1903), I, p. 7 for the same argument 
eae E. Gladstone, ““England’s Mission”, op. cit., p. 570; and G. Murray, op. cit., 
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Kimberley. The third group were the pro-Boers, Lloyd-George, Morley, 
Labouchere, Robert Reid (later Lord Loreburn) and Bryce. It was left 
to John Morley to express the sentiments of the minority who clung to 
the Gladstonian ideals. “You may carry fire and sword”, he said, “into 
the midst of peace and industry: it will be wrong. A war of the strongest 
government in the world with untold wealth and inexhaustible reserves 
against this little republic will bring you no glory: it will be wrong. 
It may add a new province to your empire: it will still be wrong”. But 
in July 1900, when a pro-Boer amendment was put to the vote in the 
Commons, the Liberal disunity was only too glaringly revealed. Thirty- 
one Liberals voted for it, thirty-five abstained with Campbell-Bannerman, 
and forty voted with the Government. 


It was easy to accuse the “Little Englanders’, as they were called, 
not merely of a lack of interest in Empire but of a lack of patriotism. 
Even Haldane joined in the imperialist attack on Campbell-Bannerman 
on the occasion of the latter’s memorable speech at the Holborn Res- 
taurant. “When is a war not a war?”, he had asked. “When it was 
carried on by methods of barbarism.” Yet few today would doubt Botha’s 
statement that it was such courageous statements as these which did most 
ot reconcile the Boers to the prospect of a partnership within a Union 
of South Africa and within the Empire. 


As A. J. P. Taylor has remarked: “The decisive influence of the 
Boer War was... that it turned the tables of morality. Previously the 
Imperialists had had the best of the moral argument. The Radicals could 
argue that Imperialism was expensive, arrogant, interfering. The Impe- 
rialists answered by pointing to the abolition of slavery, to the creation 
of schools, railways, health-services — in short ‘the British Mission’; and 
the answer was overwhelming. They tried the same answer during the 
Boer War when they asserted that it was being fought for the sake of 
the native peoples in South Africa. It was no good. The Imperialist had 
the mineowners of the Rand tied securely to their coat-tails. The war 
appeared ‘a reversion to one of the worst phases of barbarism... con- 
trary to all our ideals of national political justice’.” 1? 


In the years which led up to the founding of the South African 
union, the anti-imperialism policy continued to be a mixture of Con- 
solidationism, attacks upon the autocracy of Lord Milner, and humani- 
tarian watchfulness. The latter was particularly aroused over two 
“imperialist” ventures. In 1905 the cry of “Chinese slavery” was raised 
over the introduction, under Milner’s auspices, of thousands of Chinese 
coolies into the Johannesburg mines, where they were immured in com- 
pounds without their wives and under severely exploitative terms. A 
much more disinterested example, where the same combination of anti- 


12 Resolution of the Labour Party Conference 1901, quoted in A. J. P. Taylor, 
op. cit., p. 107-8. 
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imperialist arguments was heard, was in the agitation aroused against 
the fearful exploitation of the peoples of the Congo. The British Liberal 
Government can claim a considerable share of credit for bringing to an 
end the personal rule of King Leopold and the institution of responsible 
Belgian government in the Congo in 1908. 


The Morley-Minto reforms of 1909 were commended to Liberals as 
being designed to encourage the Indian moderates to look for eventual 
constitutional development. It was necessary to challenge and to change 
the imperialist view of India as a conquered land whose principal value 
lay in its strategic position and its reservoir of military reinforcements. 
Nevertheless even Morley never foresaw that India would be granted 
independence within fifty years. And with the constitutional crises of 
1909-1911, Home Rule and the much more pressing European situation, 
the political initiative of the anti-imperialists for reforms in the overseas 
territories petered out. 


The same spectrum of opinion could be found amongst the other 
anti-imperialist groups in Britain, of whom I can only make brief men- 
tion. Possibly of more significance than the achievements of the politicians 
were the words of the prophets, such as J. A. Hobson, E. D. Morel, 
Nevinson, Massingham or Brailsford. Hobson is generally credited 
with being the originator of a Marxist analysis of imperialism. But in 
fact Hobson combined the theories of all the previous groups: the Liberal 
charge that imperialism meant reckless aggression and foreign entangle- 
ments; the Radical charge that it prevented social reform by diverting 
the resources of the nation to militaristic purposes; the Socialist charge 
that the empire was maintained solely for the provision of profitable 
markets of investment; and even the Rationalist charge that imperialism 
served to inflate national egotism by subtle flattery and a false excess of 
emotional patriotism. His achievement was to destroy the shallow argu- 
ments raised in favour of imperialism, either on political, economic, 
social, moral or even biological grounds. Nevertheless, in asserting that 
everyone’s motives for supporting imperialism were primarily economic 
or political, he failed to allow for the human capacity for self-deception. 
Furthermore, forceful as his analysis was, he took no cognisance of those 
builders and theorists of empire whose idealism was genuine, whose 
service gave them little or no financial reward, or who struggled to serve 
the native races in climates so unhealthy that disease and death frequently 
and regularly took their toll. To claim that the missionary suffered from 
“the dupery of imperfectly realised ideas”, or from “psychic depart- 
mentalism”, and that he was merely the forerunner of the Consul, the 
gunboat and the invading army, was to establish a causal connection 
between these forces, which did not allow for the variety of motives in 
mens minds, and attributed too much unity of purpose to imperialistic 
expansionism. Nevertheless, so thorough was his criticism, so apposite 
his illustration, and so forceful his arguments, that his work achieved 
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a great reputation and so effectively presented the anti-imperialist case 
that there was no need for any further work of demolition. His argu- 
ments were to become consciously or unconsciously the stock-in-trade of 
nationalist politicians whether in Egypt, India, Ghana or Indonesia. 


E. D. Morel was a more militant protagonist. His campaign against 
the mis-rule of the Congo, his book, Red Rubber, and his formation of 
the Congo Reform Association, brought him notoriety, but eventually, 
too, success. Like Hobson, Morel pointed out the dangers which con- 
fronted Africa from the twin evils of European capitalism and militarism. 
Humanitarian concern for the welfare of the African was being obli- 
terated by the joint pressure of these forces. But it was easier to attack 
“insane” imperialism than to suggest remedies. The Empire was a fait 
accompli. One could not get up and walk out. Hence the attraction of 
the Radical programme of taking the subject races by the scruff of the 
neck and dragging them into the twentieth century. Shaw and the 
Webbs saw the Empire just as the Utilitarians had seen it sixty years 
earlier.'*> But Morel’s remedy for the misgovernment of the African was 
to leave him alone, encourage him to grow his own crops, and to trade 
with him as an equal partner. This very Cobdenite solution hardly faced 
the reality of the relative strengths of the partners. Hobson could only 
tentatively suggest that a distinction could be drawn between different 
kinds of imperialism: between the “Sane” Imperialism, devoted to the 
protection, education and self-government of a “lower-race”, and ’an 
“insane” Imperialism which hands over these races to the economic 
exploitation of white colonists who will use them as “live tools” and 
their lands as repositories of mining and other profitable treasure’."4 
Morel recognized rightly that it would be necessary to put a check on 
both the political and the economic motives for Western Imperialism. For 
the first he suggested “the exclusion of tropical Africa from the area of 
European conflict by international agreement. Tropical Africa”, he said, 
“must be placed under permanent neutrality”.'° The second was a more 
complex problem: “To denounce the material factors in Europe’s rela- 
tions with tropical Africa as necessarily evil, because they are material, 
is futile. The real problem is to ensure that a material relationship, 
which is inevitable, shall not preclude just, humane, and enlightened 
government of tropical African peoples by European States.” 15 


13 “What in the name of common sense”, asked Sidney Webb, “have we to 
do with obsolete hypocrisies about ‘peoples rightly struggling to be free?” And 
he went on to attack Socialist groups for taking just as negative an approach to 
Imperial problems as did the Liberals. “The majority of the Socialist leaders... 
out-Morleyed Mr. Morley in their utterances on the burning topic of the day... 
They proved to be more administrative nihilists — that is to say, ultra-Gladstonian, 
old-Liberal to the finger-tips.” S. Webb, Nineteenth Century, September, 1907, 

. 371-4. 
7 14 J. A, Hobson, Imperialism (London, 1902), p. 246. 
15 E. D. Morel, The Black Man’s Burden (Manchester, 1920), p. 229, 


16 Jbid., p. 232. 
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This was the dilemma of Liberals in the decades which saw 4 12 mil- 
lion square miles added to the British crown. Immediate evacuation and 
avoidance of responsibilities could no longer be advocated; eventual 
abdication necessitated a period of creative trusteeship; but what kind 
of a relationship could be found to spread enlightened government with- 
out using methods that directly contradicted this aim? Assistance in 
answering this question was sought from two other groups who had long 
been interested in the amelioration of conditions in the Empire. The 
missionary societies had an abiding interest in the social as well as the 
spiritual welfare of the native races. In the mission field, missionaries 
were constantly attempting to prevent the evil social results which accom- 
panied the irruption of European traders, miners, settlers or concession 
hunters.!7 The tradition of Wilberfore was kept alive in the Anti-Slavery 
League and the Aborigines Protection Society. Dr. Livingstone’s influence 
had been exerted to liberate Africans from the horrors of the Arab- 
organized slave-trade, and his remedies were only one stage removed 
from those of Morel. Africa was to be a black man’s continent. 


The same view had long been taken by a substantial group of men 
amongst those whom Philip Mason so well entitled “The Guardians”. 
Trusteeship they thought was for the benefit of the native. It should 
encourage neither the exploitative enterprises of the capitalist, nor the 
reforming zeal of the doctrinaire radical. Was there any proof that the 
break up of an immemorial system of society and the introduction of 
innovations and reforms would benefit the Indian or the African? !$ 
The maintenance of a traditional pattern of society came naturally to men 
who prided themselves on their benevolent and aristocratic paternalism. 
But paternalism it was, and the resultant sense of superiority — “the 
calm assurance of always being in the right” — came to be resented even 


17 Bishop Colenso in Natal, John Mackenzie in Bechuanaland, Robert Moffat 
in Matabeleland, and Bishop Tucker in Uganda are examples of missionaries who 
recognized that while material contact with Europeans was unavoidable, this should 
not lead to the seizure and exploitation of the natives’ land, nor the imposition of 
British rule upon unwilling peoples. The London Missionary Society in 1889 brought 
over to England three notable chiefs from Bechuanaland, and were successful in 
thwarting Cecil Rhodes’ ambition to transfer the territory to his British South 
Africa Company. In the same year the Scottish Presbyterians collected eleven 
thousand signatures successfully protesting against a possible transfer of Southern 
Nyasaland to Portuguese mis-rule. In all, Sir Harry Johnston himself stated : “Thanks 
to the British and French Protestant missions in South and Central Africa, there is 
a Basutoland containing 350,000 negroes and only 900 whites; Bechuanaland is a 
protected negro territory and not a Dutch state or a province of the Chartered 
Company of South Africa; Buganda is a protected native kingdom and not a region 
belonuing eo bentley songeastonatat wherein natives are worked to death or despair 
in helping the white capitalist to get rich quickly”: H. H. i 
Reviews (London, 1912), p. 248. of x ; sgnperee, Asetas ghd 

as Professor R. Stokes and R. C. Pratt, in their respective studies, have recently 
outlined the setting of this problem in India and Uganda: see R. Stokes, The English 
Utilitarians in India (Oxford, 1959), and R. C. Pratt and D. A. Low, Buganda and 
British Overrule (Oxford, 1960). ; 
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amongst the “do-good” liberals. E. M. Forster was already noting the 
need for renewing a more sympathetic relationship towards the Indian 
on the part of the Guardians. As J. S. Mill had wisely remarked “Their 
danger is of despising the natives; that of the natives is, of disbelieving 
that anything the strangers do can be intended for their good”. Much 
was done for the Asian and for the African; the era when things would 
have to be done with him was still to come. 


THE DEATH OF KING LADISLAV: 
HISTORIOGRAPHICAL ECHOES 
OF A SUSPECTED CRIME * 


F. G. HEYMANN 
University of Alberta 


In 1483, as every student of English history knows, the boy-king 
Edward V disappeared in the tower of London and was never seen alive 
again. The question whether this was the deed of Richard III, or per- 
haps even that of his successor, is still under some dispute, though it 
seems that Henry VII had far less opportunity to commit the crime than 
Richard. About a hundred years later another boy-prince, Dimitri, 
youngest son of Ivan the Terrible of Russia, died a violent death, and 
while this occurred during the reign of Dimitri’s older half-brother, Fedor 
the Bell-Ringer, later rumors claimed that the young prince had been 
murdered by the order of Boris Godunov, then the power behind the 
throne and seven years later elected Tsar. This case is still in doubt, 
and its notoriety is largely due to Pushkin’s drama and Moussorgsky’s 
opera, much as that of the death of the little English princes is due to 
Shakespeare. No great dramatist or composer has so far taken notice 
of the premature end of another boy-king which occurred in 1457, merely 
a quarter of a century prior to the death of Edward V: the sudden and 
in its consequences equally important death of young King Ladislav 
Posthumus of Bohemia and Hungary. 


But if the dramatists did not take hold of this event, politicians and 
historians have done so. Some of them have tried to prove that someone 
had killed the fledgling ruler. Others answered with sharp counterattacks 
against the accusers. And both, accusation and defense, have throughout 
those ages down to our own century been conducted with an acrimony 
which might often seem quite puzzling. There was rather little of this 
“Let the dead bury their dead” attitude. The dead, it seemed, were still 
very much alive and needed to be either condemned or justified. We 
shall soon let the dead, and especially the dead historians, speak for 
themselves. 


But first the basic facts. Ladislav was one of those few princes who 
were kings already at the moment of their birth. His father, Albert II, 
had himself been the son-in-law of the last Luxemburg King-Emperor 
Sigismund. On the basis of old dynastic arrangements between Luxem- 
burgs and Habsburgs, and through his election as King by the Estates 


* We regret the omission of the diacritical accents in relation to Czech 
personal and place names especially in the footnotes. This results in a change 
of the value of some letters, but they had to be omitted for technical reasons. Ed. 
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of Hungary and Bohemia, Albert became the first ruler to combine the 
three crowns which in the 16th century were to form the nucleus of the 
great Habsburg Empire. But he had had to fight for his heritage, and 
had died after an uncertain reign of less than two years. The son, born 
in February 1440, nearly four months after his father’s death, was 
destined again to become King of Bohemia, King of Hungary and Duke 
of Austria. He was almost generally accepted as king of Hungary as 
early as 1445, after the tragic death at Varna of his competitor Wladyslaw 
the Jagiellone, King of both Poland and Hungary. Yet Ladislav’s uncle 
and guardian, Emperor Frederick III, did not release the boy from 
virtual emprisonment till forced to do so by the Austrian Estates in 1453. 
In the same year Ladislav was also crowned King in Prague, after he 
had promised to safeguard the Basel Compacts, the peace arrangement 
between the Church of Rome and the Czech Estates which ended the 
Hussite Wars and granted the Czechs the use of the Chalice for laymen. 
He had also implicitly acknowledged the elective character of his Bohe- 
mian Kingship. 


But though he was now recognized as rightful bearer of three crowns, 
he could not govern as yet. In his two Kingdoms gifted and powerful 
men had been elected and confirmed as “gubernatores” or regents: Jiri 
or George of Podebrady in Bohemia, Janos or John Hunyadi in Hungary. 
Hunyadi’s rule did not last long. Soon after his spirited and victorious 
defense of Belgrade in 1456 the great killer of Turks died, survived by 
two sons, Ladislav or in Hungarian Laszlo, as I shall call him to avoid 
unnecessary confusion, and Matthias. Young King Ladislav was not 
willing to let his namesake, who was only a young man of 24, inherit 
his father’s power. He hurried to Belgrade, accompanied by his highly 
ambitious mentor and relative, Count Cilli, long an enemy of the Hunya- 
dis. They did not quit the field easily. In a brawl in Belgrade Castle 
Cilli was slain by the Hunyadis and their retainers. King Ladislav, how- 
ever, took his revenge. Carefully disguising his intentions he lured the 
two Hunyadis to his court in Buda where Laszlo was arrested and imme- 
diately decapitated, while the much younger Matthias, in chains, had to 
accompany the King to his residence in Austria. It seemed that the 
young ruler had achieved, at this young age, a position of real strength 
and independence, at least in Hungary. 


Meantime negotiations had been concluded for the King’s marriage 
with Princess Madeleine, daughter of Charles VII of France. In these 
discussions the Czech regent, George of Podebrady, had had a prominent 
part. The reason was political —there was hope that an intimate con- 
nection with France would counteract the Burgundian claims upon Luxem- 
burg, a Bohemian fief since the times of King John the Blind.’ George 


1 See Urbanek, Vek podebradsky (in Ceske dejiny, ed. Novotny), III, 1930, 
pp. 189 f (ater quoted: Urbanek, Vek) and the letter of Charles VII in Fontes 
rerum Austriacarum, vol. XX, Vienna 1860, p. 123. 
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now insisted, against considerable hesitation on the part of the King, 
that the wedding be celebrated in Prague.” There the young King arrived 
from Vienna late in September 1457, while a delegation consisting of 
some of the leading nobles of Bohemia and Hungary went to France to 
conduct the princess to Prague. But before this solemn procession could 
even start on its way east, the royal family of France was informed 
that the King, at the tender age of 17, had died of the plague on the 
23rd of November. 


But was it the plague? This was the time of the Renaissance, a 
time when suspicions of murder were easily aroused. It might be assumed 
that the Royal Court of France had a considerable interest in getting to 
know all about it. France’s best-known historian of the later 15th century, 
Philippe de Commines, was himself still a boy when Ladislav died, yet 
he claimed to have been personally well informed about this event. Accord- 
ing to him, Ladislav, whom he calls “Le Roi Lancelot”, probably because 
this sounds much like the Hungarian form Laszlo, did not die a natural 
death. He was, Commines says emphatically, poisoned. The deed was 
done “by a Lady of high birth who had fallen in love with the King and 
the King with her”. “I know this”, says Commines, “because I have 
seen her brother. She was fiercely angry with the King, for he intended 
to marry the daughter of King Charles VII who today is called the 
Princess of Vianne. Therefore the lady poisoned the King when they 
were together bathing, by giving him an apple to eat. She had applied 
the poison to the fruit with her knife”’.* 

This story, more romantic than political but supposedly learned 
first hand by Commines— and I do not mean here to enter the old 
dispute about his value as a historical source — would hardly have shaken 
the domestic peace of the Kingdom of Bohemia if it had been believed. 
But there, and even more so in the dependent duchies of Silesia and in 
the neighboring country of Austria, different suspicions arose. Naturally 
the question was asked: “cui bono?” And the answer was very obvious. 
On the second of March, 1458, about, a quarter of a year after the young 
King’s death, George of Kunstat and Podebrady, who had already 
governed the country for the last six years, was elected King by the 
Czech diet. He, clearly, had risen high as a result of Ladislav’s death. 
As he was a Utraquist, that is a Hussite insisting on the right of the Czech 
people to have the Holy Communion dispensed in both forms, bread and 


2 Urbanek, Vek III, 191 ft. 


3 The story appears in all editions, generally in book VI, chapter 12 iti 
Godefroy, Paris, pp. 268-9). Some Czech Rieter including Palacky: ney ‘tha 
the “Lady of high birth”, also in Commines’ report, is George of Podebrady’s wife 
Johanna whose brother, Levy of Rozmital, did indeed visit France. However she 
was old enough to be Ladislav’s mother, and it seems doubtful whether Commines 
is really referring to a woman whom he should have known, during the years of 
his youth to have been Queen of Bohemia and, after George’s death, still’ for quite 
a few years an active and well-known Queen-Dowager. : 
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wine, to laymen as well as to priests, his election had been most warmly 
supported by the head of the Czech Utraquist Church, its non-canonical 
archbishop John Rokycana. Obviously his church was now more firmly 
defended than before. There we have already two prominent figures who, 
it could be claimed with some justification, stood to profit from this 
death. But it seems that a man who clutches a crown by secretly killing 
the King also needs his Lady Macbeth, and so George’s faithful consort, 
Johanna, from the baronial house of Rozmital, was almost immediately 
and strongly implicated. Further, in Austria, there was Ulrich Eizinger, 
powerful leader of a baronial group and an old enemy of Cilli. He had 
recently been in some disgrace with King Ladislav who had come under 
the influence of the former mayor of Vienna, Conrad Hoelzler, an enemy 
of Eizinger as well as of George of Podebrady. Therefore the King’s 
death strengthened Eizinger’s position in Austria. Accordingly he, too, 
was accused of having had a part in the suspected murder though, at 
best or at worst, he could only have been an instigator, having been far 
away in Austria at the time in question. Since Matthias Hunyadi, called 
Corvinus, who had been ordered to be brought to Prague by Ladislav 
shortly before his death, was almost immediately freed by George and 
was elected King by the Hungarian Estates, he, or at least the Hunyadi 
party in Hungary, was also sometimes charged with association in the 
crime. As a simple fact of history it should be pointed out here that 
Ladislav’s death resulted in the rise of national Kingship in Bohemia 
and in Hungary and postponed the formation of the East-Central European 
power of the Habsburgs by nearly three quarters of a century. 


But among all those suspected nobody was as prominent, as important 
and, in the end, as controversial as King Ladislav’s successor in Bohemia, 
George. He was a Czech, a Slav, but in the Bohemian crownlands he 
had many German vassals and subjects. He more than anybody else 
represented a differing ideology, especially a reformed religion, widely 
considered as heretical, but also a political attitude which later brought 
him into conflict with antagonistic political and social forces inside and 
outside Bohemia. Thus the overwhelming part of the discussion that 
proceeded from here was not merely whether Ladislav died a natural or 
a violent death, but more precisely whether he died a natural death or 
was murdered, directly or indirectly, upon the order of George of Pode- 


brady. 


Beside the mere “cui bono”, therefore, another issue naturally loomed 
large: What had been the relationship between the two, George and 
Ladislav? This was a question which especially those people would ask 
who were anyhow inclined to distrust the regent. There had been a time 
when this relation had seemed nothing if not warm and cordial. During 
the early years of Ladislav’s official rule, beginning in 1453, during 
which the boy-king had resided in Prague, his education had been super- 
vised by George with great care. Of course he had not been able to make 
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a Czech, even less to make a Hussite of the youngster whose upbringing, 
up to this moment, had been essentially German and intensely Catholic. 
But he had seen to it that Ladislav learnt the Czech language, became 
acquainted with the history of his Slavic Kingdom and of his predecessors, 
and he had wisely if not always successfully tried to prevent the young 
man from throwing away his popularity among the people of Prague by 
attacks upon the Hussite-Utraquist creed and clergy. In these periods an 
intimate relation had developed between the two which was well char- 
acterized by their calling each other “father” and “son”.* 


Later on, as a result of Ladislav’s stay in Hungary, some if not 
much of the original closeness and warmth had evaporated. George had 
been a good friend of the older Hunyadi whose career had had so much 
in common with his own, just as in Austria his friend had been Lord 
Ulrich Eizinger. The execution of Laszlo Hunyadi upon Ladislav’s order 
was an act of which George was bound to disapprove.® Nor had he 
liked some attempts of the King to make decisions of great political 
importance on his own, without the approval of the regent — decisions 
which might have involved Bohemia in war with Ladislav’s former 
euardian whom the young man hated bitterly —the Emperor Frede- 
rick III. And when George called a combined diet of the Czech and 
Austrian Estates to the Moravian city of Znojmo, the King countermanded 
this call.6 It would thus seem rather unlikely that George could look 
forward with much joyous anticipation to the none too distant day — 
St. George’s day, April 23, 14597 — when the term of his regency would 
end. Does this, then, mean that the tension between the two had become 
dangerous and incapable of a friendly settlement? If so, George’s in- 
sistence on the King’s return to Prague for the wedding might in itself 
assume a sinister aspect, as George’s enemies were not slow to point out. 
Actually, there is little or nothing in the sources that would indicate 
renewed or acute friction between Regent and King during the latter’s 
residence in Prague in the fall of 1457. On the contrary, it rather seems 
that George used it to rebuild the temporarily damaged relationship in 
his own interest and that of the country. 


In this attempt he seems to have been remarkably successful. It is 
one of the sources most hostile to George which tells us that “poor Ladislav 
loved George to the end of his life”. This could, of course, and was 
indeed, interpreted as simply showing the double-faced, scheming char- 


4 For the best presentation of the material on which these remarks 
see Urbanek, Vek II, 757 ff. LR 

5 Urbanek, op. cit. III, 177 ff. 

6 Urbanek, Konec Ladislava Pohrobka, Rozpravy ceske akademie ved, tr. I 
67, Prague 1924, pp. 86 ff. (quoted from now on as Urbanek, Konec). See also 
Bachmann, Geschichte Bohmens II, Gotha 1899, in regard to differences in Ladis- 
lav’s and George’s foreign policy, pp. 446 f. and 464. 

7 See Archiv cesky XV, 212. 

8 Peter Eschenloer, in Scriptores rerum Silesiacarum VII, 5. 
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acter of the regent. Yet the argument which we also find — that George 
was in a pretty hopeless predicament from which only the King’s death 
could free him, will hardly stand up to scrutiny. All that can be main- 
tained is that the older frictions may not have been completely forgotten 
by either the King or the Regent. 


But from saying that Ladislav’s death may have appeared to George 
as an event perhaps personally regrettable but in its outcome politically 
convenient, it is clearly a wide step to claiming that he brought this death 
about. Regicide, after all, was a terrible crime, unforgivable and barring 
all hope for salvation, even in this period when many of the ideas of 
medieval political theology were about to break down. And let me just 
say right-away that George’s most important spiritual advisor, John 
Rokycana, whose role as a church reformer and as an ethical and humane 
religious thinker of high rank is only now gaining the recognition it 
deserves, was as likely to encourage George toward committing this 
murder (or to commit it himself) as Saint Thomas More, had he lived 
long enough, would have been likely to encourage anybody to murder 
Edward VI. From my own studies of Rokycana the man, the theologian, 
the moral philosopher and the church leader, I feel that it is utterly 
absurd even to consider him as potential killer.? On the contrary, Roky- 
cana’s life-long devotion to George would appear to me as a strong 
testimony for the great King’s basic probity. 


From George’s own life much could indeed be inferred in regard 
to his character. Yet no general deductions of this kind could really 
be considered as a fully sufficient proof for either the guilt or the inno- 
cence of George. The more people tried to rely on such search for 
motives and character, the more freely they let themselves be influenced 
by their deep-seated if in some cases not fully conscious prejudices, 
among whom religion and nationalism were prevalent. This was true 
especially in the early period, during George’s life time, but it did not 
cease to be true even much later. 


From the first period after Ladislav’s death we have, of course, a 
number of official documents, such as a report which the regent, on the 
very day of the King’s death, sent to the Hungarian Estates.1? While 
this says nothing about the causes, plague (“Pestilencz”) is given as 
cause in an entry in the Viennese city records and in a message sent by 
George of Podebrady to the City Council of Vienna.!! Yet the rumor 
of a violent death, of murder, and especially of poisoning, was afoot 
before very long. In January 1458 George considered it necessary to 


9 See Heymann, “John Rokycana, Church Reformer between Hus and Luther”, 
Church History, September 1959, pp. 240-280. 

10 J, Kaprinai, Hungaria Diplomatica temporibus Mathiae, Vienna 1767, II, 109. 

11 Copey-Buch der gemeinen Stadt Wienn, ed. Zeibig, Fontes rerum Austria- 
carum VII, Vienna 1853, pp. 51 and 59 f. 
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have this rumor refuted during a meeting of the Austrian Estates.!* This 
was done in a speech presented by one of the regent’s most capable 
friends and diplomats, Jost of Einsiedel, in which he also referred to 
the dignitaries who had been around the King during his illness. Among 
them were a bishop, counsellors, chamberlains, physicians and others, 
most of whom, as the speaker emphasized, were not Czechs, which indi- 
cated that they were Germans, particularly Austrians. Surely many of 
them would regard the Czech heresy with considerable aversion. 


It may seen peculiar that the report — it is not the text of the 
speech itself but a summary contained in the proceedings of the Austrian 
Estates — does not contain a single name. At the time, presumably, it 
was taken for granted that the Austrian barons and clergy knew who 
among their numbers had been around the King during those fateful 
days. It is less easy to understand that all the later charges, many of 
them levelled at times when George, as the heretic King, had become the 
victim of a fierce concentric attack from Breslau, Vienna, Rome and 
Buda, never went beyond quoting anonymous witnesses. We can, there- 
fore, perhaps understand that George himself, after the single attempt 
to justify himself and his entourage, decided to eschew any further 
discussion and gave corresponding instructions to his subordinates.1? 


Indeed it was a well-nigh hopeless task to check the rumors con- 
tained at the time in popular street ballads sung in the inns and wine 
cellars of Vienna and elsewhere. There were a good many of these, and 
remarkably one or two of the earliest ones merely express sadness about 
the King’s death without referring to a violent cause at all. One of them, 
however, has by its truly dramatic quality achieved more fame than all 
others and was often quoted. In this song, though, Ladislav is not poisoned 
as in most other sources that assume his violent death. Instead we hear 
how, by accident, Rokycana has become aware that the King of France 
has promised his daughter to Ladislav only on condition that he drives 
all heretics from his country. “Der Rockenzahn”, as his name is ger- 
manized, thereupon mobilizes a whole group of Czech heretics, leading 
among them of course “Girsich”, otherwise Jiri of Podebrady. The 
young King, faced with this assembly of sinister enemies, implores them 
on his knees to spare his life, promising them, and especially his “dear 
father George”, to give them all his lands, all his power, and to retire 
into a monastery. But there is no pity among those “Herren auss Boeh- 
merlandte” — those lords from the Czech country, they throw themselves 


on him and choke him to death. Surely God will revenge the horrible 
deed.14 


12 J. Chmel, Materialien zur ôsterr. Geschichte, Vienna 1838, Daca 

18 F. Palacky, Zeugenverhér über den Tod Kônig Ladislaws, Abhandlungen 
der kgl. bühmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, V. Folge, vol. 9, Prague 1856, 
p. 15 (quoted from now on as Palacky, Zeugenverhér). 

14 Printed e.g. by H. C. Senckenberg in Selecta iuris et historiarum, vol. V, 
Frankfurt 1739, 42-49. For other such songs see the bibliographical footnote in 
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This sort of popular poetry was, of course, well-nigh unbeatable as 
political propaganda. But beside it there were some voices of far greater 
authority who either simply expressed their doubt in the official explana- 
tion — death from an attack of bubonic plague — or went beyond this 
and openly declared that Ladislav must have been poisoned. 


A voice whose utterance, at first glance, seems quite damaging to 
the repute of George comes from a man who, one might think, ought to 
have known. He was one of the King’s secretaries, called Johann Roth 
or Rode, and his letter was directed to Eneas Sylvius. The Czechs claim 
that Ladislav died of the plague, but, Roth declares, he himself knows 
better. He is not going to say anything now, but in good time the truth 
will emerge. For who, he then argues, could believe that a most sturdy 
adolescent in the best of health could, within a mere 37 hours, die of a 
natural death? 15 


This, indeed, becomes the main argument of the accusers. Another 
one, the Breslau town secretary and chronicler Peter Eschenloer, was also 
in Prague at the time. In his first account no mention is made of poison- 
ing. This was left to his famous history of Breslau from 1440 to 1479, 
especially to the German edition which was written many years after the 
event. As those years had passed, the duration of the sickness had con- 
tracted. “Binnen zwenzig stunden was er gesund und tot.” — “Within 
20 hours he went from full health to his death.” But the King was so 
strong, he continues, “he could have withstood any illness or epidemics 
for several days”. Therefore he must have been poisoned. And as a 
symptom for this he relates that the King, while lying in state, showed 
a swollen stomach.!® He also claims — and this claim is later repeated 
by another man of Breslau, George’s most fanatical enemy, Canon Tempel- 
feld, that before Ladislav’s death all his chamberlains had been removed 
from the King’s presence —a claim refuted by other sources, even some 
of those not too friendly to George.” 


Eschenloer’s story was written at a time when the city of Breslau 
was in a fierce, long drawn-out war with George of Podebrady, the Czech 
heretic whom the Catholic German city was never willing to acknowledge 
as its lord. But his arguments were ever more widely shared, especially 
in German countries, until a certain Jacob Unrest, a clergyman and author 
of a history of Carinthia and one of Austria, writing at the very end 
of the 15th century, shows that he really knows all the details.'* The 


Urbanek, Konec, 167, and A. Kraus, Husitstvi v literature, zejmena nemecke, vol. I. 
Prague 1917, 106 ff. 

15 Palacky, Zeugenverhor, pp. 19, 20, 44. ; 

16 P. Eschenloer, Geschichten der Stadt Breslau, ed. Kunisch, vol. I, Breslaw 
1827, p. 38 ff. ] we 

17 Archiv fiir dsterreichische Geschichte, vol. 61, p. 165. See for a critical treat- 
ment of this special issue also Urbanek, Konec, 165 f. ve 

18 Chronicon Austriacum, ed. Hahn, in Collectio monumentorum ineditorum is 
Braunschweig 1725, p. 549 f. A. Kraus (op. cit. I, 107), draws attention to the 
ancient origin of the story. 
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murder was committed by Gursich, which is Jiri, though not of Podebrady 
but of Holewarsy (a mix-up with the later Czech condottiere Holubar), 
as well as “his damned wife and his cursed daughter”. They invent a 
very intricate way of cutting an apple so that one side of it is poisoned 
while the other which they eat themselves is not touched by the poison. 
It is Commines’ story again, but without the motive of spurned love. 


Among other versions which, still near-contemporary, vent the pos- 
sibility of poisoning as cause of Ladislav’s death, two at least must still 
be mentioned. One is a long passage in Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini’s 
biography of the Emperor Frederick III repeated by him, in almost the 
same words, near the end of his slightly later and more famous Historia 
Bohemica. But it also has to be emphasized that the very first time 
he took notice of the event, in a letter of January 1458, nothing but the 
“most cruel plague” (crudelissima lues) seemed responsible for the King’s 
death.!® In his two greater works, both finished in the summer of 1458, 
Aeneas still starts with those reports that list the symptoms of the plague. 
There are some of them — like the King’s deep depression and signs of a 
temperature — which in few other places are mentioned as clearly as in 
this report. Yet he also relates that the German doctors— again no 
names — claim to have seen traces of poison in the King’s urine — a 
rather unreliable diagnosis without the help of chemical analysis, not 
available at the time. Cardinal Piccolomini professes his inability to 
decide for one or the other theory, but he is quite aware of the “semper 
aliquit haerel”, and the man whom he seems to suspect in the first place 
is not George of Podebrady but Rokycana — the great heresiarch. Doubt- 
lessly Rokycana, more than anyone else, had, by the strength of his per- 
sonality and his devoted labors, secured the survival of the Hussite- 
Utraquist, the heretical church. To him, so says Aeneas, “mors regis 
jJucundissima fuit” — the King’s death was most pleasing to him. Indeed 
— in relation to Rokycana Aeneas’ religious animosity was overwhelming, 
and could not be repressed in favor of even an attempt at objectivity. Not 
quite so in regard to George of Podebrady. While Aeneas mentions also 
various causes of disagreement between Ladislav and George, he never- 
theless reports, without any expression of scepticism, the scene — often 
quoted by later writers —in which the dying young King places the 
charge for his lands and peoples trustingly into the hands of the man 
who, on the grounds of Aeneas’ own story, might conceivably have been 
his murderer. In the long run the lightly sleeping suspicion of regicide 
could at least be awakened as an instrument of pressure against George, 
and this was then done, too, after the final break between Pius II and 
King George, though much more assiduously by Pius’ successor Paul II. 


19 Historia rerum Friderici imperatoris, in Analecta Monumentorum omnis aevi 
Vindobonensia, ed. A. F. Kollar, vol. II, Vienna 1762, p. 468 ff, for the earlier notice 
see Palacky, Zeugenverhôr, p. 31. 
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A similar attitude to that of Aeneas Sylvius we meet in the case of 
the Viennese Canon and Professor Thomas Ebendorfer of Hasselbach. 
Ebendorfer does not outright accuse but he clearly questions the “official 
version”. Specifically he mentions assumptions intended to make the 
plague diagnosis appear doubtful. He says that the King had had no 
headaches, that he had shown suspicious black spots in his face and back 
(which incidentally agree quite well with the plague diagnosis) and that 
no precautions had been taken after the King’s death to prevent infection. 
His claims were taken from the report of one of those German doctors 
who came to Vienna after Ladislav’s death. Their free and unhindered 
departure from Prague to Vienna is, however, in itself an important 
fact which should not be lost sight of.?° 


If, indeed, the diagnosis for plague were as poorly supported as that 
for poisoning we should perhaps now be in deeper doubts. Fortunately, 
we have much more precise information, both from Czech and German 
sources. The most important among the first-named are the so-called Old 
Annalists, a collection of Czech chronicles from 1378 to 1461, generally, 
and especially for the period in question, a sober, precise and with 
exceptions remarkably reliable source. From this we hear that the first 
symptoms, notably headaches, started at least three full days before the 
King’s death, a period more than enough in length for bubonic plague 
to fell a strong man. Here we also find precise dates about the time and 
place of the outbreak of buboes, specifically in the groins. These state- 
ments are supported by the Czech magister Simon of Slane in his “Chro- 
nicae annotationes”, fragments of which have come down to us?! More 
details, and additional support for the longer duration of the illness, are 
contained in the very clear and detailed report given at the time of the 
death by a German, a man whose business it was to inform the Bavarian 
dukes about events in the neighboring kingdom.?? An even earlier out- 
break of deep depression —a rather characteristic symptom — is finally 
reported in a well-known Hungarian source.” 


If those events had occured at a time in which medical observation, 
medical diagnosis and medical autopsy had been fairly fully developed 
and could have been relied upon to prevail over the passions and pre- 
judices of political, national and religious struggles, then presumably the 
issue would have been cleared up early enough. But this could hardly 
be expected in an age when contemporary writers saw elements of con- 


20 Chronicon Austriacum, in Scriptores rerum Austriacarum, ed. Pez, vol. In 
. 885. See also Zeugenverhôr 35. À : 
? 21 Stari letopisove cesti, ed. Palacky, re-edited by J. Charvat in Dilo F. Palac- 
keho II, Prague 1941, p. 151 f. Slightly different versions in the edition from the 
Breslau MS ed. Simek, in Prameny a texty k dejinam csl., Prague 1937, 120 f., and 
in Stare letopisy c. z rukopisu Krizovnického, ed. Kanak and Simek, Prague 1959, 
for Simon of Slane see Palacky, Zeugenverhor, p. I | 

22 Fontes rerum Austriacarum, vol. 42, ed. Bachmann, Vienna 1879, p. 204 f. 

23 Antonio Bonfini, Rerum Ungaricarum Decades, ed. Juhasz, vol. III, Leipzig 
1936, 200 f. 
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siderable significance in the appearance, before the event, of comets with 
red tails, or in the supposedly unusually ferocious behavior of the lions 
which then, as the animals in Bohemia’s coat of arms, were always held 
in the royal menagery in Prague.?* Nor can we be surprised that Zdenek 
of Sternberg, leader of the Catholic grandees of the Kingdom, should 
later, when a complete break had occurred between him and the King, 
suddenly claim that the man whom he had helped to make King was him- 
self a regicide.?5 


This, of course, presents a break in the original national alignment. 
It occurs on both sides. The above quoted Bavarian Correspondent is 
not the only German judging without prejudice. In a note received from 
Prague by the city council of Frankfurt the matter is summed up with 
the words: “People talk many things from which little can be gained, 
but all those who are men of reason say that this was a natural death.” °° 


But the matter is not buried by any means. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries only weak echoes appear, and for a considerable time, as in 
all matters of Czech medieval history, authors tend simply to copy 
Aeneas Sylvius. But the issue comes to the fore again in the late 18th 
and early 19th century, with the revival of Czech (and Magyar) historical 
studies and the general development of historical literature. And here it 
seems remarkable how strongly the old prejudices — nationalism and 
religion — raise their head again. They do not always go hand in hand. 
Thus one of the first attempts dealing with the issue in detail, comes from 
a German Protestant named Schulz, a man writing in 1806 in an old 
Lusatian historical journal.2* The very title of his essay: “Attempt at 
saving the honor of George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia and Margrave 
of Lusatia, against the attack of treasonous regicide” indicates the ele- 
ments of his thoughts: the wish for complete honesty combined with that 
regional, in this case Lusatian patriotism, characteristic for the period of 
early Romanticism. At the very same time Franz Kurz, Priest and Canon 
of an Austrian Convent and a historian who generally tries to be objec- 
tive, even in relation to the Czech religious reform, writes after quoting 
Aeneas Sylvius: “It can hardly be doubted that he (Ladislav) was poi- 
soned. Who actually committed the treacherous assassination remained 
unknown” —a formula which to the average reader leaves hardly more 
than the doubt whether the criminal was Rokycana or George and his 
wife. Utterances of this kind, especially among Austrian writers, became 
more frequent toward the middle of the 19th century. 


24 The sources in Urbanek, Konec, 159. 


25 Archiv Cesky, XX, 555 f., see also Urbanek, Konec 177, and the related 
passages in the Dialogus of Jan of Rabstein, several editions, the last one ed. Ryba, 
Prague 1946. 

26 J. Janssen ed., Frankfurts Reichscorrespondenz, Freiburg 1866, vol. II, 138. 

27 Neue Lausizische Monatsschrift, vol. VI, Gôrlitz 1806, pp. 294-345. 


28 Oesterreich unter Kaiser Friedrich IV, Vienna 1812, vol. I, 194 f. 
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It was in this situation, that Bohemia’s greatest historian, Frantisek 
Palacky, tried to establish the truth in what he hoped would be a fully 
authoritative way. He called his little work an “interrogation of wit- 
nesses”, and thereby indeed he correctly describes his own attitude 
toward the authors of those early statements, treating them very much 
as if they were still alive.*® Palacky, at this time, had already written a 
large part of his main work, the History of the Czech People, and had 
turned from German to Czech as his main language of publication. But 
in this little book he preferred to use his equally masterful German to 
make the content accessible to a larger public. This was most important 
to him. None of the earlier Czech historians had established with so 
much emphasis the picture of King George as one of the truly great 
figures of Czech history, as a constructive and at the same time wise, 
humane and remarkably tolerant statesman. How could this picture be 
maintained if he had really reached his commanding position through 
murder? This helps to explain why Palacky’s investigation was not written 
exactly “sine ira et studio”, that he gave some slightly shadowy witnesses 
for his own view a rather exaggerated weight, and that in the face of as 
unpleasant a witness as Johannes Roth he fell into an angry, almost 
hectoring tone. He furthermore used the services of a young physician 
to discuss the medical picture, and while some of Dr. Lambl’s statements 
are undoubtedly correct he spent too much of his space in discussing 
details of the history of syphilis, only to confirm that this was an illness 
which Ladislav had not died from. In the outcome Palacky’s book, 
though it provided a highly valuable compilation of quotations from 
the sources, seemed to fall a little flat, and some among Palacky’s con- 
temporaries felt that his arguments had not always been fully convincing. 
Yet one of those who said this, Georg Voigt, the biographer of Aeneas 
Sylvius, summed it all up by calling the suspicion of Ladislav’s murder 
“a hypothesis which the historian who wants to approach the figure of 
George of Podebrady must never permit himself to consider even in the 
back of his mind”.*° 


This was 1861, and the basic attitude thus prescribed by Voigt was 
maintained also by Adolph Bachmann, that German historian of the late 
nineteenth century who, more than anybody else after Palacky, collected, 
published and used new source material referring to the Podebradian 
age.*t_ This was, perhaps, all the more remarkable as his general judg- 
ment about George of Podebrady as a ruler was by no means very 
favorable and often in strong disagreement with Palacky’s views. 


29 See above, note 13. 

30 “Georg von Bohmen, der Hussitenkônig”, Historische Zeitschrift, vol. V, 
1861, p. 421. | | | 

31 For Bachmann’s last summary of his view on this subject see his Geschichte 
Bohmens, vol. Il, Gotha 1904, 464 f. 
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It was not until long after Palacky’s death that his work on the 
death of Ladislav was sharply challenged. The challenger’s name was 
Erhard Kanter, and his little book appearing in 1906 was actually a 
by-product of the attempted biography of an early Hohenzollern margrave 
of Brandenburg.*? It breathed all the blustering Teutonic pride and 
much of the Anti-Czech and Anti-Slav prejudice which, while very far 
from general, nevertheless characterized a few among the historians of 
a time in which Treitschke was considered supreme. Kanter began his 
pretended investigation by calling his work with disarming simplicity 
“Die Ermordung Koenig Ladislavs’ (The murder of King Ladislav). 
This title, harshly eliminating all question marks, characterizes the whole 
endeavor. It purports to be a point by point answer to Palacky. Yet 
the manner in which he treats his sources (or rather those that Palacky 
provided him with, for his own knowledge of the sources was rather 
incomplete), is often quite phantastic. In the early part of the book 
Kanter interprets practically every move of George, reaching back over 
a number of years, as mere preparations for the great crime. He knows 
even when and where the final arrangements were made between George, 
the Hungarian party of the Hunyadis, and the Austrian of Eizinger which 
led in all details to the murder and its utilization by the planners. He 
refers repeatedly to “the Day of Skalice” where he says the play had 
been written just as it was later performer.** There never was such a 
day. It is true that in March 1457 a meeting took place between George 
and Eizinger at a place called Holic, but other than the mere fact there 
is absolutely nothing in the sources to support Kanter’s construction.** 
Nevertheless he goes on to argue: since those plans, supposedly made at 
Skalice, were treasonous, and since the king “probably” knew about them, 
George had to fear the King’s vengeance just as this had been true for 
Lazzlo Hunyadi. Thus he had to kill the king to save himself. Alto- 


gether a nice circular argument. 


In the further answers to Palacky all the symptoms reported by 
various sources that indicate a natural death, especially the headaches, 
are to Kanter simply inventions, fabricated by contemporary Czech 
chroniclers and witnesses in order to be able to deny the charges of the 
Austrian doctors. Similarly all sources that indicate an earlier beginning 
of the sickness — at least three days before the actual death — are simply 
considered as lies. On this basis, then, a German medical professor named 
Dieudonne, introduced as a specialist in the field of epidemiology, is 
quoted as saying that bubonic plague in a non-epidemic period could not 
possibly have killed a man within 36 hours.*® 


‘ 32 EK. W. Kanter, Die Ermordung Konig Ladislaws, 1457, Munich 1906, of his 
biography of Albrecht Achilles only a torso was published. 


33 Pages 12, 14, and especially 51. 
34 See for details Urbanek, Konec, 88, and Vek, III, 183. 
35 Kanter, 58 ff. 
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Withal it cannot be denied that Herr Kanter’s little book was written 
with considerable skill — with the skill, indeed, not of a historian ( though 
he wears this mask) but of a political pamphleteer who is willing to use 
every weapon, including manifold forms of innuendo, in order to finish 
off George of Podebrady once and for all. If Palacky had written with 
a mixture of warmth and anger, Kanter writes with a sort of personal 
hatred toward his victim, the great Czech King, a hatred which seemed 
to revive and to match in a most astonishing way the feelings uttered 
by the great haters of King George who were his contemporaries, the 
men from Breslau, George’s rival Zdenek of Sternberg or Pope Paul II. 


In view of all this, of course, there had to be answers again. The 
first one came from the pen of the leading Czech historian of this time, 
Vaclav Novotny, in a concise review article °® which found its mark with 
cool precision. One of his most convincing repartees relates to Kanter’s 
question why the later King George never put forward any witnesses 
who could have supported the claim for a natural death. It is indeed 
very obvious that just if he had been unscrupulous enough to commit 
such a crime, he could with equal lack of scruples have found — by 
money and use of force —the witnesses who would have come out in 
defense of his claim to be innocent. 


A few years later, in 1924, a lengthier, far more thorough treatment 
came along, this time written by Rudolf Urbanek, the Czech historian 
who has devoted the greater part of a long life — he is now in his mid- 
eighties —to the Podebradian age. In a very comprehensive study ** 
he has put before us the whole history of the short life of Ladislav, of 
his relationship to the Emperor, to Ulrich Eizinger, and to the Hunyadis, 
finally to George of Podebrady. His exploration is more complete and 
far less emotional than that of Palacky, but the results he ends up with 
are the same. Thus all that was perhaps needed in order fully to restore 
George’s reputation was a knowledgeable and responsible discussion of 
Ladislav’s illness from the medical point of view. This, too, was finally 
provided in an article by G. Gellner, published in 1934.35 A careful 
investigation, it ended with the diagnosis of an almost certain case of 
bubonic plague which had been endemic in Prague and was to remain 
so for a long time. 


Has the story of this long drawn-out issue thereby reached its end? 
The answer is no. Quite recently, in a rather surprising way, George’s 
innocence has again been questioned, if cautiously so, and this time 
neither on a national nor a religious basis, for the author is a Czech and 
certainly not an Anti-Hussite. In the official “Survey of Czechoslovak 


36 “Ueber den Tod des Kénigs Ladislaus Posthumus”, Vestnik spolecnosti nauk, 
1906, ae af 

37 See above note 6. ey 

38 “Nemoc Ladislava Pohrobka”, Cesky casopis historicky, 1934. 
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History” of which Volume I was recently published by the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Science, the concise passage dealing with our problem 
reads like this: 


“George of Podebrady [after the tragedy of the Hunyadis in Hun- 
gary] managed to deal with the King very skillfully and to remove the 
danger of a clash. Nevertheless the tension — so usual between members 
of the ruling feudal class— was considerable, and out of it emerged 
the accusation that George had had Ladislav poisoned. Indeed, in 1457, 
the seventeen year old king suddenly died amidst preparations for his 
wedding with a French princess. While it is not possible to prove that 
George was responsible for Ladislav’s death, there would be nothing 
astonishing in it. In such ways, after all, were struggles for the throne 
quite generally decided among the feudal magnates.” 


The author of this chapter —the brilliant and highly influential 
Joseph Macek, youngest Academician and author of an already large 
number of books devoted largely to the Marxian analysis and re-inter- 
pretation of Czech, Hussite and Reformation history, has introduced a 
new element into the whole discussion. Macek’s motto is “Cosi fan tutte’, 
thus they all do it. If George should have done it, what does it matter? 
He would only have acted in style. Now in purely historical terms Macek’s 
claim of murder as very usual in the circles of the high nobility seems 
to me to be open to some doubt, if we do not exactly concentrate on Italy 
and the Borgias. I think that the suspicion of murder, especially in the 
case of the death of a relatively young person of high rank, was a good 
deal more common than murder itself. 


Macek’s purpose, it seems, is in parts to “épater le bourbeois” and 
especially the bourgeois historian. Thus, after serving as a bone of con- 
tention between Catholic and Heretic — and we might well use the term 
Protestant without committing too bad an anachronism — and also after 
marking the even older dividing line between Slav and Teuton, the issue 
of Ladislav’s death is now even made to serve, though certainly in a not 
very serious way, as an occasion for Marxian social analysis contra 
Bourgeois superficiality or gullibility. 


But by thus reconsidering a suspicion that had become very nearly 
extinguished, Macek also lowered, to some extent, the historical rank 
and significance of George of Podebrady, not so much in moral terms 
which in this connection do not seem to matter to him, as by identifying 
him completely, in his historical role, with the feudal nobility from which 
he originated. Yet it might be argued that George’s great and in some 
ways tragic significance was rather the reverse: the fact that he rose 
above — and in the end had to fight — the feudal nobility in his endeavor 


39 Prehled ceskoslovenskych dejin, publ. by the Historical Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Science, vol. I, Prague 1958, p. 273. 
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to establish a state at least potentially more modern, streamlined, and 
enlightened than most of the other states of his time. 


Wether the short passage, light as it makes of the whole issue, will 
really serve to revive the controversy may perhaps be doubted, though 
it still remains to be seen how in the future Czech Marxian historiography 
will deal in detail with King George and his age which so far, with the 
exception of some minor contributions, have been left in the hands of the 
older generation. 


Meantime our little historiographical study shows perhaps two things 
— first, how difficult a task has faced the historical author, even if he 
sincerely strove to be objective, when powerful influences resulting from 
religion, nationalism and Weltanschauung tended to prejudge his thoughts 
and to pull him in this or that direction; and second how limited a help 
he receives even now from the auxiliary sciences which he might call 
upon in a case like this: from source criticism, from medicine, from mass 
psychology, from the analysis of the individual human mind. There is 
then no absolute certainty in the final, the scientific sense. In the last 
instance, with all the sources in front of him carefully studied and sifted, 
the historian will still, to some extent, remain and write under the 
influence that his almost instinctive understanding of human personality, 
in the great role of a historical figure, is bound to exert upon him. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY RUSSIAN LIBERAL: 
ORDYN-NASHCHOKIN 


R. P. THALER 
Bishop’s University 


Afanasy Lavrent’evich Ordyn-Nashchokin has been called one of the 
three most enlightened statesmen in all Russian history. This was the 
considered judgement of Sir Bernard Pares, who followed along the lines 
of one of the most revered and influential Russian historians. V. O. Klyu- 
chevsky devoted a whole lecture to Ordyn-Nashchokin in his Course of 
Russian History.1 But for a man who has been mentioned in the same 
breath with Bismarck, Cavour, and Richelieu, Ordyn-Nashchokin is surely 
less well known than he deserves to be. This afternoon I should like to 
speak briefly about him, to suggest some reasons why I think he deserves 
to be known better. 


He was an approximate contemporary of Milton, of Lord Clarendon, 
of Colbert, and of Bishop Laval. He would seem to have been born 
between 1610 and 1620, probably closer to 1610. You will recall that 
the Russian Time of Troubles reached its lowest depths in the year 1610, 
with the Polish capture of Moscow. By a great effort on the part of all 
classes in Russia, the Poles were driven out of the capital, and in 1613, 
Michael was elected as the first Tsar of the Romanov dynasty. Three 
years later, Shakespeare died, and sixteen years later, Quebec was captured 
the first time. 


Ordyn-Nashchokin was born in the province of Pskov, roughly four 
hundred miles north-west of Moscow. This was a frontier region, where 
the people had had long experience fighting Swedes, Poles, and other 
Westerners. His father was a landed gentleman of very limited means, 
financially, but he saw to it that his son got an exceptionally good 
education, including a thorough command of Latin, German, Polish, and 
mathematics. 


Toward the end of the reign of Michael, in the year 1642, Ordyn- 
Nashchokin was first mentioned for his work in the foreign service, as 
one of the negotiators of the Russian-Swedish boundary in the peace of 
Stolbova. 1642 is also memorable as the year of the beginning of the 
Civil War and of the closing of the theatres in England, and, more 
happily, as the year of the founding of Montreal by Maisonneuve. If I 
seem to keep dragging in contemporary English and Canadian develop- 


1 Sir Bernard Pares, A History of Russia, 6th edition, New York, 1953, pp. 186- 
187; Russia: Its Past and Present, 2nd edition, New York, 1949, p. 35. Vasily 
Osipovich Klyuchevsky, Kurs russkoy istorii, 5 volumes, Moscow, 1937, IIE 361-380. 
Lecture LVII. 
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ments that have nothing to do with Russia, it is not out of sheer frivolity. 
So far as England is concerned, at any rate, the Russian government, 


and Ordyn-Nashchokin especially, were actively and seriously concerned 
with it. 


On the 30th of January 1649, King Charles I was executed. On 
the Ist of June of the same year, the English merchants whose company 
had been operating in Russia for nearly a century were ordered out of 
the country. The law expelling them says that people who have done 
such a grossly evil deed as to slay their sovereign should not be allowed 
to remain in the land of Russia? On reading a law that takes such an 
exalted moral stand, one is naturally skeptical, and tends to wonder what 
real economic motives are hidden under this high-sounding phraseology. 
Though the exclusive privileges of the English traders had been con- 
siderably reduced since the days of Ivan the Terrible, there continued 
to be some resentment at and jealousy of this still prosperous foreign 
company so actively operating in and across Russia. As far back as 
Antony Jenkinson, the English had hoped to trade across and through 
Russia with Persia and India. There is some suggestion that one part 
of the Russian government’s motivation for sending the English mer- 
chants out in 1649 may have been in order to take over from them direct 
control of the Persian and Indian trade.? All the same, it would be a 
mistake to write off the Russian government’s resentment at the execution 
of Charles I as mere hypocrisy. Russia was one of the very few countries. 
in Europe which consistently refused to have anything to do with Oliver 
Cromwell, and supported the exiled Charles I] from the time of his 
father’s execution. Both the Tsar, Aleksey Mikhaylovich, who succeeded 
his father in 1645, and Ordyn-Nashchokin, are consistently reported as 
feeling very strongly on this point.t The Tsar had had to face a serious 
uprising in Moscow in 1648. In 1650, Ordyn-Nashchokin would have to 
deal with a rebellion in his native Pskov. Doubtless both could sympathise 
with Charles I in 1649. 


In the contemporary English work of Dr. Samuel Collins, who was 
personal physician to the Tsar in the years 1660 to 1669, Ordyn-Nash- 
chokin is quoted as saying that he wished the kings of France and Den- 
mark would “joyn together with the rest of the Princes in Europe to 
destroy all Republicks, which are no better than the Nurseries of Heresie 


2 Polnoe sobranie zakonov Rossiyskoy Imperii, s 1649 goda (Complete Collec- 
tion of the Laws of the Russian Empire, from the Year 1649), St. Petersburg, 1830, 
I, 167-169, No. 9, June 1, 1649. Hereafter cited as P.S.Z. 

3 Sobranie gosudarstvennykh gramot i dogovorov (A Collection of State Papers 
and Treaties), Moscow, 1828, IV, 204-208, May 31, 1667. Hereafter cited as S.G. 
G.D. Dr. Samuel Collins, The Present State of Russia, London, 1671, p. 107. Here- 
after cited as Collins. 

4 Guy Miege, A Relation of Three Embassies {from King Charles II to Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, by Charles Howard, first Earl of Carlisle, 1663-1664], London, 
1669, p. 2. Collins, pp. 107-108. 
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and Rebellion”.5 This seems to anticipate Metternich and the Emperor 
Nicholas I, and scarcely seems to accord with my calling Ordyn-Nash- 
chokin a liberal. But it is well to remember that, in his time, republics 
were identified with revolution. And, while he opposed revolution, he 
strongly favoured reform, on several fronts. 


A strong believer in local, individual initiative on the part of capable, 
intelligent officials, Ordyn-Nashchokin was a real precursor of Peter the 
Great. Like Peter, he was a great believer in education, but not only 
for its military value. It is true that he felt that one competent military 
engineer would be worth more than large numbers of untrained troops. 
But he went much farther than this. He anticipated Peter in wanting to 
make effective use of the talents of men of other than noble origin, by 
giving the opportunity for education to those who showed promise of 
benefitting by it. He himself, as late as 1664, was the object of hostility 
on the part of colleagues of far more exalted origin but lesser ability 
than himself. While he served on an embassy in that year, along with 
the Princes Odoevsky and Dolgoruky, among others, they treated him 
as a parvenu and upstart, whose ability they seem grudgingly to have 
recognised, but not to have appreciated or approved of.° Ordyn-Nash- 
chokin was eventually raised to a very high station himself, being made 
a blizhny boyarin, a nobleman close to the person of the Tsar, perhaps 
roughly equivalent to a privy councillor. But there is reason to believe 
that he felt the existing system thoroughly inadequate, because it put 
far too much of a premium on hereditary standing. He was certainly 
opposed to the system of mestnichestvo, or hereditary precedence in the 
state service. Under this system, for example, if, two hundred years 
before, a member of the Odoevsky family had held a higher office than 
that held by a member of the Buturlin family, then, in 1664, a member 
of the Odoevsky family could refuse to serve the state at all, unless he 
was given an office higher than that held by his contemporary, of the 
same generation, of the Buturlin family. This was his hereditary right. 
I have often wished that W. S. Gilbert had known about mestnichestvo. 
It was a system peculiarly suited to his genius. Unfortunately, Ordyn- 
Nashchokin did not quite live to see the end of it. It was abolished by 
Tsar Fyodor Alekseevich in 1682, two years after he died. Forty years 
later, in 1722, the Orthodox Sovereign Emperor Peter the Great, of 
blessed memory, finished up the job by establishing the Table of Ranks, 
in which, ideally at least, one’s family position was not supposed to count 
for anything, but anyone, whatever his origin, was supposed to be able 
to reach the highest rank, if he had the ability.7 


5 Collins, p. 108. 

6 P.S.Z., I, 590-591, No. 360, June 30, 1664. E. Likhach, “Ordin-Nashchokin, 
Afanasy Lavrent’evich”, Russky biografichesky slovar’ (Russian Biographical Dic- 
tionary), St. Petersburg, 1905, XII, 287. 

T P.S.Z., IT, 368-379, No. 905, January 12, 1682; VI, 486-493, No. 3890, Jan- 
uary 24, 1722. Cf. Gilbert and Sullivan, Jolanthe, or The Peer and the Peri, London, 
1882, Act I, Lord Tolloler’s song “Spurn Not the Nobly Born”. 
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Ordyn-Nashchokin’s interest in Russian trade with Persia and India 
has already been mentioned. In this connection, in order to protect and 
encourage such trade, he once again showed himself a farsighted fore- 
runner of Peter the Great. Like Peter, he tried to start a Russian fleet. 
One first-class warship was actually put into service, but unfortunately 
it was destroyed during the rebellion of Stenka Razin. While the fleet 
did not become effective then, the idea of starting it certainly pointed the 
way for Peter. 


Another project of Ordyn-Nashchokin’s, this one more immediately 
successful, reflects his desire for more commercial and cultural contact 
with other European countries. He took the lead in setting up a postal 
service between Russia, Courland, and Poland. It will be remembered 
that the British post office was set up at approximately the same time.* 


The Polish post was set up in the late 1660’s. It was a natural 
development of his policy toward Poland. This policy was one of his 
most important achievements. Russia and Poland had been in a state 
of intermittent war, broken by breathing-spell truces, during a great part 
of the time since 1492. The conflict had become somewhat reminiscent 
of the “Hundred Years War” between England and France, except that 
it had gone on longer in the East. Since the 1560’s, the Poles had, for 
the most part, had rather the better of it. I remind you of this because 
so many of us in the West, being familiar with Russian and Polish 
history only since the time of Catherine the Great, tend to extrapolate, 
and assume that Russia was always the stronger power. This was by no 
means the case. The Polish capture of Moscow in 1610 has already been 
noted. In all this series of wars, the Russians never even came close to 
capturing Warsaw. In the last war of this series, which broke out in 
1654, the Russians, for the first time in almost a century, largely held 
their own. Ordyn-Nashchokin recognised that Poland was no longer the 
threat that it had been. Seeing that Russia no longer needed to fear 
Poland, his idea was to make a real peace. After negotiations lasting 
for three years, he succeeded in making the Peace of Andrusovo, in 1667. 
In brief, this provided that, for the most part, the Dnieper River should 
form the boundary, but that the cities of Smolensk and Kiev, on the 
west (generally Polish) bank, should go to Russia for two years. After 
two years, they were supposed to be returned to Poland. This peace 
proved reasonably satisfactory to both sides, and, for the first time in 
175 years, did not leave either with the feeling that it must start the 
war up again, to get revenge, as soon as it had recovered sufficiently to 
do so. In fact, this peace lasted for over a century. For such an achieve- 
ment alone, Ordyn-Nashchokin is surely well worth remembering.° 


8 S.G.G.D., IV, 629, April 21, 1691, Peter the Great by that time being Tsar, 
reference to Ordyn-Nashchokin’s role in the establishment of the system. The Post 
Office Act (1660), 12 Car. II, c. 35, Statutes of the Realm, V, 297 ff. 

9 P.S.Z., I, 656-669, No. 398, January 30, 1667, the Peace of Andrusovo. Gal 
590-591, No. 360, June 30, 1664; I, 637-639, No. 387, May 29, 1666. 
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But the peace must be put into its context. He felt that a real peace 
with Poland, genuinely accepted on both sides, would make possible co- 
operation and alliance between the two long-standing enemies. He felt 
that Sweden was now the real threat to Russia, and that an alliance with 
Poland would put Russia into a far better position to deal with a Swedish 
attack — and, eventually, to move over to the offensive. This, of course, 
was the very policy which Peter the Great carried on with such success. 
But the idea of it was Ordyn-Nashchokin’s, and it was he who did the 
spade work. Perhaps more than anything else, he wanted the Baltic 
coastal area, the “window on Europe”, which Peter eventually achieved. 
Ordyn-Nashchokin deserves substantial credit as one who helped to pre- 
pare the way for Peter. 


1667 was the year of his crowning triumph. In January, as chief 
of the Russian delegation, he negotiated the peace. In July, he was made 
head of the Russian Foreign Office and became, in effect, chief minister. 
In December, he negotiated an alliance with Poland. Coming somewhat 
closer home, it may be recalled that, in France, 1667 was the year of 
the beginning of Louis XIV’s War of Devolution. In England, it was the 
year of the publication of Paradise Lost. It was also the year of the 
treaty of Breda, in which the Dutch recognised the English conquest of 
New Amsterdam.!° 


The Anglo-Dutch commercial rivalry, of which this had been a part, 
also had its reflection in Russia. The Tsar’s English physician, Dr. Col- 
lins, has been cited earlier. He was troubled by Dutch cartoons and 
pictures which were being circulated in Moscow, showing the English 
in a ridiculous light: 


“They represent us by a Lyon painted with three Crowns revers’d 
and without a tail, and by many Mastive Dogs, whose ears are cropt and 
tails cut off. These stories take much with barbarous people, when no 
body is present to contradict them. 


“It would not be impertinent, in my opinion, if some intelligent person 
in Moscua should represent the state of his Majesty of Great Britains 
Kingdoms, Forces and Territories to the best advantage, and also his 
Colonies in the West-Indies, with all their Revenues, and drawing a Map 
of the aforesaid places, present it to Afanasy Nashockin, to breed in him 
an opinion of his Brittish Majesties real greatness, which the Dutch have 
so much extenuated.” 


10 Aleksey Fyodorovich Malinovsky, “Biograficheskiya svedeniya o pervom v 
Rossii Kantslere, Boyarine Afanasie Lavrent’eviche Ordyne-Nashchokine” (Biogra- 
phical Information about the First Russian Chancellor, the Boyar Afanasy Lav- 
rent’evich Ordyn-Nashchokin), Trudy i letopisi Obshchestva Istorii t Drevnostey 
Rossiyskikh, uchrezhdennago pri Imperatorskom Moskovskom Universitete (Works 
an el of the ti of ee History and Antiquities, Established in the 
mperia Niversity o oscow), (1833), 177. Hereafter cited i - 
P.S.Z., 1, 727-734, No. 420, December 14, 1667 NN HU 
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Ordyn-Nashchokin himself gave the English some good commercial 
advice, advice that might even still have its value nowadays, and not only 


for the English: 


“Being sollicited to admit of English goods, he produced the London 
Bill of Mortality, wherein very few dyed of the Plague; notwithstanding 
(said he) how do we know but the Goods may be brought out of some 
of the infected houses, and one spark of fire will kindle a whole sack 
of Charcoale. "Tis a strange custom to publish your infirmities. Beggars 
indeed expose their ulcers to raise commiseration, and get relief. But 
they who proclaim the Pest, give a caveat against all commerce of them, 
as men set up lights to keep ships off their coasts.” 


I was strongly reminded of this when I read President Kennedy’s speech 
of the 27th of April 1961, to the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, appealing to them to refrain from publishing stories calculated to 
damage the national security. 


Ordyn-Nashchokin resigned in 1671, when he was unable to persuade 
the Tsar to live up to the terms of the Peace of Andrusovo, and return 
Smolensk and Kiev to the Poles. The Tsar continued to treat him as a 
personal friend, however, and both he and his son occasionally asked 
his advice on questions of foreign policy, even after his retirement. He 
spent the greater part of his last nine years, by his own free choice, in 
a monastery, and he died in 1680.1? 


His work was largely carried on by his successor Matveev, who, 
like him, was not afraid to borrow and adapt what seemed good from 
the West. Matveev indeed carried even farther his old royalist, anti- 
Cromwellian love of the theatre. But that is another story. 


As for Ordyn-Nashchokin, Dr. Collins’s diagnosis of him is that “he 
is a great Politician, and a very grave and wise Minister of State, not 
inferiour peradventure to any one in Europe”.1? A diagnosis with which 
I think we may well concur. 


11 Collins, pp. 129-130, 108-109. 
12 Malinovsky, p. 185. 
13 Collins, p. 109. 
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The Edict of Nantes, granting full civil rights to the French Calvinists, 
was issued by Henry IV in 1598 to ensure the rallying of his former co- 
religionists to the panache blanc of the new Bourbon dynasty. With 
modifications by Richelieu, it remained the bill of rights of the Calvinists 
for more than three quarters of a century. 


Louis XIV had two purposes in mind when he came to his fateful 
decision to revoke the Edict of Nantes on October 15, 1685. His primary 
aim was to eliminate the Calvinist church as a possible focal point of 
opposition to royal authority. A secondary consideration was Louis’ 
desire, encouraged by zealous Jesuit counsellors, to effect the conversion 
of his Calvinist subjects. The Jesuits had persuaded the king that all 
but a tiny minority of the heretics had already been won to the Roman 
communion, partly as a result of a government-sponsored caisse des 
conversions. Thus the generous protection extended the Calvinists by 
Henry IV was no longer necessary. Its annulment would expedite the 
rapid conversion of France’s few remaining dissenters. 


The coupling of political and spiritual purpose in the royal decision 
of 1685 left the Calvinists with an ambiguous status. Their pastors were 
ordered to quit the kingdom, making public workship and the adminis- 
stration of the sacraments illegal and so destroying the national organiz- 
ation of the Calvinist church as a possible centre of resistance to the 
monarchy. On the other hand, to further the king’s second aim, the laity, 
the intended object of an intensive campaign of proselytizing, were 
forbidden to follow their pastors into exile. Specific provision was made 
in the edict of 1685 for the marriage and burial of the adult non-Catholic 
population. However, to help ensure the long-term conversion of all 
the king’s Calvinist subjects, children of non-Catholic parents were hence- 
forth to be baptized in the Catholic rite. 


Gradually this slim margin of civil rights left the Calvinists in 1685 
narrowed. In 1697 the presence of a Catholic priest was made the pre- 
requisite of legal marriage. Calvinists were now obliged to choose 
between hypocritical acceptance of a Catholic sacrament their conscience 
told them they must abhor or marital life on the margin of respectability 
in the grim knowledge that their children designated illegitimate by the 
courts might not legally inherit. In 1715 a government ordonnance 
proclaimed that the campaign of proselytization having now been success- 
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fully concluded there were only Catholics and “New Converts” in the 
kingdom. Thus all Frenchmen, Catholic or not, were subject to canon 
as well as to civil law. This in effect deprived the Calvinists of all civil 
rights and left them with dramatic and terrible options: an illegal and 
dangerous exodus to join earlier refugee streams, a hazardous under- 


ground existence in France, or a hypocrite conformity to a state religion 
not their own. 


For those Calvinists who chose to remain in France, the most burden- 
some aspects of the laws passed since 1685 were the denial of public 
worship and a Protestant form of marriage. In general, the Calvinists of 
northern France, however frustrated by these disabilities, tended to con- 
form to the law, while their cousins in the south, in Languedoc and the 
Cévennes hills, resisted, at first by armed insurrection during the Camisard 
revolt (1702-1710) later by forming a “church of the desert” whose out- 
door Sunday asemblies continued throughout the eighteenth century. 
The penalties for such fervour were considerable: attendance at the 
“church of the desert” could mean for men a life sentence as galley-slaves 
in the king’s Mediterranean fleet, for women imprisonment in the 
medieval fortress of Aigues-Mortes. For the pastors, at least until after 
the case of Francois Rochette arrested in 1761 for whom Voltaire appealed 
in vain, the penalty was death. 


Until the middle of the eighteenth century when they numbered 
perhaps 700,000 the plight of the Calvinists attracted scarcely any 
attention. This was in large measure thanks to a general ignorance of 
their situation. Once their condition was made known the Calvinists were 
an obvious object of concern in an age in which the leading intellectuals 
were crusading against persecution and intolerance and in which mundane 
society prided itself on its sensibilité. As the Calvinists themselves, 
abandoning the hotheaded counsels of their Camisard chieftains, gave 
convincing evidence of their patriotism during wartime crises they 
appeared to an increasingly enlightened age as the innocent but deserving 
victims of a perverse and bigoted authority. 


As it developed after 1760 and until its success in 1788 the philosophe 
campaign on behalf of Protestant toleration was a sporadic series of acts 
of disinterested civic virtue rather than an impassioned crusade. Intimate 
collaboration between philosophes and Protestants was difficult. Skeptics 
or deists for the most part, the philosophes found among the Huguenots 
whose rights they championed much of that same dogmatic spirit they 
were at such pains to condemn in the Roman communion. Pierre Bayle, 
the father of French philosophie whose Calvinist background forced him 
out of France after 1685 had passed devastating judgment on his fellow- 
exile the Calvinist theologian Pierre Jurieu, attacking him for intellectual 
intransigence and narrowness of view. This mental and moral gulf 
separating the philosophes and their protégés narrowed toward the end 
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of the eighteenth century but did not disappear. It was clearly apparent 
in the cases of Voltaire and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 


Rousseau’s Calvinist origins led many French Protestants to suppose 
that he would make himself their champion. And indeed in an open letter 
to Christophe de Beaumont, the archbishop of Paris, published in 1763 
Rousseau urged that all religions respecting the national morality, devoted 
to peace and professing the basic dogmas of Christianity ought to be 
accorded state protection. Such a guarantee could be safely extended to 
include the French Calvinists who had been excited to rebellion by 
discontented grandees back in the seventeenth century. But “what 
intrigues or cabals can merchants and peasants form ? ”+ When pressed 
by the Calvinists to commit himself to more concrete interventions, Rous- 
seau replied brusquely that his letter to the archbishop constituted a gener- 
ous but definitive step. Smarting from the cool reception given his deistic 
Emile in Calvinist circles, Rousseau went on to remark rather gratuitously 
that “the Protestants, gentle perhaps when they are feeble, are very violent 
as soon as they become the stronger party.” * They ought to be content 
with the “tacit toleration” the government already allowed them. 


Like Rousseau’s Emile, Voltaire’s Traité sur la tolérance published in 
1763 evoked a mixed response from Calvinist readers. The Traité was a 
propaganda piece in favour of religious freedom: “We have Jews in 
Bordeaux, Metz and Alsace; we have Lutherans, Molinists and Jansenists; 
can we not suffer and contain Calvinists on roughly the same terms under 
which Catholics are tolerated in London ? ”* However, Voltaire made it 
abundantly clear that he opposed all religious fanatics, whether Catholic 
or Calvinist, and argued that in France the Huguenots should remain 
without public worship and without access to certain high public offices. 
Two Swiss Calvinists who read the manuscript made a vain appeal to 
Voltaire to modify its “philosophic” tone. One pastor feared lest the 
pious reader be confused and misled by Voltaire’s mixture of good and 
“poisonous” reasoning. * With all this, the Calvinists were lucid enough 
to recognize the contribution of Voltaire to their increasing freedom as 
the century wore on. Paul Rabaut, the dean of southern pastors, observed 
in 1768: “If we are enjoying relative tranquillity in our part of the world, 
it is to that man that we should give thanks.” 5 


Some of the philosophes such as Montesqieu threatened to widen 
ithe gulf of misunderstanding on spiritual issues by their argument that 


1 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, citoyen de Genève, à Christophe de Beaumont, 
«archevêque de Paris, etc. (Amsterdam, 1763), 85. 

2 Rousseau to Pastor Petitpierre, May 26, 1764, Bulletin de la Société de 
UHistoire du Protestantisme francais, III (1854), 329. 

3 VOLTAIRE, Traité sur la tolérance, à l’occasion de la mort de Jean Calas 
(n.p., 1763), 42. 

4 Pierre Encontre to Paul Rabaut, Feb. 3, 1763, Papiers Rabaut, XII, 158. 

5 Paul Rabaut to Paul Moultou, Feb. 29, 1768, ibid., I, E, fol. 198. 
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Protestantism was by its very nature more suited to a republican than to 
a monarchical constitution. This argument coincided distressingly with 
that of many clerical pamphlets written against Protestant toleration in the 
late eighteenth century. How often reactionery pamphleteers were to 
conjure up fear and prejudice by recalling the Huguenot rebels against 
royal authority at La Rochelle in the 1620’s!_ Fortunately, it was the very 
vehemence of this ecclesiastical reaction to toleration which united Calvinist 
and philosophe. 


Philisophe support for the Calvinists in the years 1760-1788 ranged 
from the penning of pamphlets putting the Lockian case for toleration to 
concrete interventions on behalf of galériens, prisoners of Aigues-Mortes, 
pastors and laymen arrested at “desert” assemblies, alleged parricides 
and a host of men and women whose social status was jeopardized by their 
inability to marry legally. 


The case of the Languedoc hosier Jean Fabre was typical. Fabre had 
served on the galleys since 1756 as a voluntary substitute for his aged 
father who had been arrested at a “desert” assembly. When two Frank- 
fort businessmen learned of Fabre’s plight, they used the influence of their 
brother-in-law, a banker in the army of the Duke de Broglie, to pen a 
memorandum to Broglie’s secretary. The missive came to the attention 
of Madame de Pompadour who secured Fabre’s release through an appeal 
to the “philosophic” minister of the navy, the Duke de Choiseul, in May, 
1762: 


Fabre’s story attracted the attention of the liberal writer Fenouillot 
de Falbaire who thought that it justified dramatization. The result was 
the play L’Honnéte Criminel, ou l'amour filial written in the rather 
sentimental style of the contemporary drame bourgeois and climaxed by 
the surprise revelation scenes which delighted the public of the day. The 
locale of the action was Toulon, where the hero, the pastor’s son André, 
was serving a galley sentence, his only consolation the kind words of a 
“philosophic” ship-captain. A change in André’s fortune came when his 
father arrived aboard the galley determined to end his son’s vicarious 
sacriice 3 


Je viens avec transport reprendre en ces moments 
Des fers qu’il n’a pour moi portés que trop longtemps 


The captain, deeply moved, pays tribute to André’s sacrifice : 7 


Ah que vos cceurs sont grands, sont au-dessus des notres 
Vous étiez à mes pieds, c’est à moi d’être aux vôtres ! 


Louis XV, through the agency of the captain, extended a protective hand 
over his erring but faithful subjects. Father and son, pledging their 


6 Fenouillot de FALBAIRE, L’honnéte criminel, ou l'amour filial cited in J.-F. 
Marmontel, Poétique francaise (Paris, 1763), 70. 
7 Ibid., 83. 
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eternal loyalty to king and country, were released, and the curtain fell 
on an idyllic scene of reconciliation. 


Voltaire was delighted with the play and planned to have it produced 
at Ferney. Fenouillot, in true philosophe fashion, observed : “It is of 
little import to me that I have or have not written a good play, provided 
that, on the occasion of its production, good acts in favour of my hero 
are performed.” ® Good acts did in fact ensue. Fabre was encouraged 
by Fenouillot and others to petition the king for the full restitution of his 
name and property. Louis XV obliged by granting Fabre a full 
rehabilitation on April 24, 1768. 


The liberation of Fabre was followed by similar acts of grace from 
Choiseul and others in the ministry open to “philosophic” argument. 
The freeing of the cobbler Claude Chaumont condemned for attending a 
“desert” rally in 1751 was the work of Voltaire, who wrote Choiseul in 
the hope that someone might act at court “where people do not even 
know that there are Huguenots on the galleys.”® The last galérien was 
not to be freed until September, 1775, during the first liberal ministry of 
Louis XVI. 


Even less well known than the plight of the galériens was the 
anguishing situation of the women prisoners at Aigues-Mortes. When 
the Languedoc commandant the “philosophic” Prince de Beauvau learned 
of their confinement in 1768 he appealed at once to the minister in charge 
of “New Convert” affairs, the Comte de St. Florentin, securing as a result 
the release of three of four of the most aged prisoners. His solicitude for 
the fourteen remaining brought him to visit the scene of their captivity. 
The Chevalier de Boufflers, who accompanied him, described his im- 
pressions of :1° 


A picture at once hideous and moving. We saw a large round 
room without air or daylight; fourteen women languished there in misery 
and tears; the commandant had difficulty in restraining his emotion.... 
I can still see them, upon his sudden appearance, fall at once at his feet... 
then, emboldened by our consolations, recounting all together to us their 
common sorrows... The youngest of these martyrs was more than fifty 
years old; she had been eight when they arrested her. 


Beauvau wrote to the ministry at once, asking for the immediate 
release of the women. By December 15, 1768, there remained only five, 
two of whom were shortly to die, while the others left the prison, on 
Beauvau’s intervention, before December 28 when the tower was shut 
forever to its terrible purpose. 


8 Jbid., 10. 


® Voltaire to Necker, January 2, 1764, C. Darprer, Paul Rabaut. Ses lettres à 
divers (Paris, 1898), I, 369, note. 


10 Report of the Chevalier de Boufflers, cited in C.-A. CoQueEREL, Histoire des 
églises du désert (Paris, 1841), I, 524. 
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Execution of their pastors and terrible sentences handed down against 
the laity faithful to the “desert” church had afflicted the Calvinists 
intermittently since 1685. In the 1760’s an excitable Catholic populace 
(especially le petit peuple who resented the solid prosperity of their middle- 
class Huguenot neighbours) and an overzealous local bureaucracy 
threatened the Calvinist community of the south with a very lively new 
terror. On two occasions Calvinist parents were charged with resorting 
to murder to prevent their childrens’ conversion to Catholicism. So 
what had seemed the dawn of a new age of tolerance was suddenly 


darkened. 


The first of these dramas began on October 13, 1761, when Marc- 
Antoine, son of the well-to-do Toulouse merchant Jean Calas was found 
dead of apparent strangulation in his home. Rumour among the neigh- 
bours immediately had it that, to forestall his intended conversion to 
Catholicism, Marc-Antoine had been murdered by his father with the 
complicity of his mother, a brother, and, to climax the atrocity, a young 
Catholic visitor to the family. The officer of justice on the spot drew 
up an immediate indictment and ordered the imprisonment of the family 
pending trial. 


The Toulouse parlement came to its terrible decision on March 9, 
1762: Jean Calas, guilty of murder, was to be broken on the wheel. 
Voltaire, informed of the judgment, cried out against the “murder of 
Calas, committed in Toulouse with the sword of justice”,‘! adding “I 
am interested in the case as a man, even, a little, as a philosophe.” !” 


Encouraged in his desire to intervene by a committee of Geneva 
Calvinists, Voltaire felt from the start that the fight to redeem Calas’ name 
depended on an appeal to the enlightened members of the ministry at 
Versailles and on the “public voice (by which I mean the voice of all 
honest men who reflect and, in time, carry an infallible judgment).” ¥ 
The full story of the affaire Calas was incorporated in the Traité sur la 
tolérance which Voltaire was currently writing and circulated among 
liberals at court as soon as it was completed in May, 1762. Persuading 
eminent lawyers to join him, Voltaire organized an appeal to the ministry 
at Versailles for a revision. The ministry reached its verdict on March 
9, 1765: the memory of Jean Calas was cleansed of the dread stain of 
parricide, and his widow, son and Catholic neighbour discharged of all 
guilt. Voltaire jubilantly acclaimed the revision as “the greatest fifth 
act in any theatre.” 14 


11 Voltaire, Traité sur la tolérance, 1. 

12 Voltaire to Pyot de LaMarche, March 25, 1762, Œuvres (Paris, 1879), XLII, 
TA. 

13 Voltaire, La méprise d’Arras, 1771, ibid., XXVIII, 425-6. 


14 Voltaire to De Cideville, March 20, 1765, op. cit., XLIIT, 497. 
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Paralleling the affaire Calas was the case of Pierre-Paul Sirven of 
Mazamet, whose daughter Elizabeth, a convert to Catholicism, had been 
found drowned in a well-pit on January 4, 1762. Influenced by rumours 
spread by local Catholic zealots that Elizabeth was, like the young Calas, 
the victim of parents outraged by her conversion, and persuaded by a 
preliminary medical report that her body had been tossed into the well 
probably after death through strangulation, the local judge concluded 
that death was the result of murder. In anticipation of the verdict which 
condemned him and his wife to death, Sirven took his family to Switzer- 
land where they received moral comfort and financial aid from Voltaire. 


A direct petition to the ministry at Versailles proving ineffectual, 
Voltaire urged upon his protégé Sirven the only course left open: an 
appeal to the original court at Mazamet. Feeling that Sirven’s presence 
would be invaluable in gaining a revision, Voltaire wrote to his friend 
the liberal historian the Abbé Audra of Toulouse asking him to guarantee 
Sirven protection should he undertake the trip. The Mazamet court proved 
unavailing. Sirven, undaunted, now turned to the Toulouse parlement 
seeking full rehabilitation plus damages. The parlement handed down 
its verdict in June, 1771 — rehabilitation for Sirven and his wife, since 
deceased, and restitution of their goods and properties. 


When the Sirven family féted this triumph over dinner with their 
liberator Voltaire at Ferney, a special sauce was given their banquet with 
the news that the Toulouse parlement had ordered Sirven’s judges to pay 
the expenses of the original trial. Voltaire, justifiably rejoicing in this 
amende honorable secured after such long and patient effort flattered 
himself that the settling of some one hundred Calvinist families on his 
estates might help to guarantee against the recurrence of such affaires. 1 


The reversal of judgment in the Calas and Sirven cases ended a grim 
stanza in the Calvinist plainte on a relatively serene note. The accession 
of Louis XVI to the throne in May, 1774 was hailed by the Calvinists 
and their philosophe protectors as the dawn of a real age of enlightenment. 
Voltaire encouraged his Calvinist friends to believe that “at the first 
opportunity there will be a regulation concerning marriages which will 
assure the status of children and the tranquillity of families.” 1 


Real hope for change lay primarily in the personalities of the new 
king’s first ministry. The Calvinists urged Voltaire to use his influence 
with the most liberal of these.17 One concrete result was the decision of 
the ministry not to renew a customary ban on the free disposal of their 
goods and properties by Calvinists. This met with a delighted response. 18 
Later in the reign, in 1779, the philosophe-adventurer Pierre Caron de 


15 Voltaire to Paul Ribotte, October 25, 1771, Bulletin, IV (1855), 248. 

16 Voltaire to Gal-Pomaret, Sept. 24, 1774, Arch. Cons. Nimes, LG, fol. 20. 
17 Abbé de Véri, Journal, I, 253. . 

18 Rabaut to Etienne Chiron, Apr. 5, 1775, Dardier, Lettres a divers, II, 184. 
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Beaumarchais, asked by the ministry to draw up a report on the worsening 
economic situation, proposed that the Calvinists be admitted to the 
chambers of commerce of the principle French cities.}® The proposal 
was shelved, although it made eminently good sense in cities such as 


Bordeaux where Protestant interest in ship-building concerns was con- 
siderable. 


The most active on behalf of toleration in the ministry was the new 
controller-general of finance, Jacques Turgot. Some years before, as a 


young seminary student, Turgot had defended toleration and attacked 
the revocation : 7° 


We have tolerant hearts; habit has made our minds fanatical. This 
way of thinking, which is too common in France, is perhaps the effect 
of the praise lavished upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Religion has been dishonoured in order to flatter Louis XIV. 


When a severe shortage of grain threatened to develop into a crisis 
of national proportions in the spring of 1775, provoking riots in many 
parts of France, Turgot made bold to address letters asking the aid of 
the episcopate in calming an excited population to the pastors of Langue- 
doc as well. This constituted the first direct official contact between the 
administration and the Calvinist community since 1685 and amounted 
to a kind of de facto recognition. Although Languedoc remained calm 
during the crisis, the pastors resolved to preach a sermon on the obedience 
due the civil authority. In a letter to Turgot they remarked that the 
limitless submission of the Calvinists would be ample guarantee against 
local brigandage. They would wait patiently for the king’s grace in 
granting them toleration. 7! 


As the day of Louis XVI’s coronation drew near, Turgot, backed 
by two ministers of state, Lamoignon de Malesherbes and a rather 
reluctant Comte de Maurepas, ventured to propose to his sovereign a 
change in the coronation oath. Might not the king replace the current 
vow to extirpate heresy with an older formula which Louis XIV himself 
had employed and which pledged that “all the churches of my kingdom 
should depend on my protection and justice ? *? In the end Maurepas 
jealousy of the growing influence of Turgot at court and the strenuous 
protests of the clergy persuaded the king not to accept the proposed 
modification. But the king’s reply to Turgot praised the minister for 
acting as an honnête homme and for using forthright language. 7% 
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Encouraged by the polite tenor of this response, Turgot returned to the 
assault with a second mémoire, this time urging a frank policy of religious 
toleration. °4 The king again demurred. 


Turgot now went before the ministry with a proposal to bring back 
to France by a generous award of toleration the descendants of those who 
had fled since 1685. Such toleration, as the “philosophic” Frederick of 
Prussia was currently proving, would pay off in economic terms. The 
liberal Abbé de Véri joined Turgot in speculating about “the considerable 
capital which French refugees abroad would bring the state.” °° A few 
years later, in 1782, the “philosophic” historian Abbé Raynal, with the 
same object in mind, contemplated writing a monumental history of the 
revocation, and went so far as to gather statistics from descendants of 
the refugees living abroad.?° Lack of enthusiasm for his undertaking 
among the Calvinists and the difficulty of finding a publisher decided the 
well-intentioned abbé to abandon the project. Turgot concluded his brief 
with the argument that the entry of the refugees’ descendants would help 
check the inroads made by irreligion.*7 Despite these arguments, the 
ministry did not act. 


Turgot’s liberal colleague Lamoignon de Malesherbes lent a friendly 
ear meanwhile to the briefs submitted him by a representative of the 
moderate northern Calvinists, Louis Dutens, asking for a civil form of 
marriage. Malesherbes sounded out the ministry as to the possibility of 
having the priest officiate at Calvinist weddings purely as a civil officer. 
The suggestion was turned down by the ministry; but Malesherbes, acting 
on his own, wrote a letter to all intendants and bishops on May 11, 1776 
denouncing the zeal of priests who registered children as “naturels” in 
the parish book. The priest should in future enter the child’s name and 
status in strict accord with the statements made by his parents. Although 
Malesherbes’ directive became formal law only in 1782, it constitued a 
great moral gain. Calvinist children now enjoyed a secure status. 


The fall of the ministry which had included Turgot and Malesherbes 
in May, 1776 dashed rather abruptly newly aroused hopes for full 
toleration. Voltaire warned concerning reform that “all that has been 
put very much aside and one must wait.” ?# The appointment of the 
Swiss Calvinist Jacques Necker to high office in June, 1777 did little in 
the end to revive these hopes. Necker had resisted efforts by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris to convert him : but in the face of the continuing hostility 
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of the clergy to his appointment he did his utmost to placate conservative 
opinion. 7° 


It was again from the philosophe camp that the Calvinists were to 
receive bolder support. The Marquis de Condorcet now entered the 
combat with a work “composed under the auspices of the parlement and 
distributed by enthusiasts who hope thus to enlighten the government.” *° 
Emphasizing that “we do not ask that the Protestants may have public 
worship; we ask merely that they may have children,” °! Condorcet urged 
that universities and public positions be opened to Protestants as well. 
He concluded with the warning that should the Calvinists not soon obtain 
relief, America, that “vast land... where freedom of conscience and political 
liberty reign, where all men are equal,” ** might lure them into exile. 


A welcome fillip was given the campaign for toleration when the 
young Marquis de Lafayette, fresh from exploits in the name of liberty 
in America, leagued himself with Malesherbes, now a private citizen, in 
March, 1785 to work on the campaign for toleration. Having received 
encouragement from Malesherbes, Lafayette made a tour of the Calvinist 
citadels in the south, meeting many of the “desert” pastors. Meanwhile, 
Malesherbes wrote a mémoire in the spring of 1785 in which he submitted 
that the best solution to the Calvinist question was to repeal all the laws 
on the statute-books concerning so-called “New Converts” and revive 
those parts of the original 1685 edict designed to secure the Calvinists in 
their civil status.2? An unsigned memorandum, possibly also written by 
Malesherbes, containing this same suggestion, was then circulated among 
members of the Paris parlement known to be sympathetic to the cause 
of toleration.** 


In December, 1785, with the blessing of Lafayette and Malesherbes, 
the son of the dean of southern Calvinist pastors, Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, 
came to Paris with the intention of acting as liaison between the Protestants 
and their defenders.%5 Rabaut-Saint-Etienne was, like his father, a pastor, 
but unlike the elder Rabaut, a half-convert to philosophie. He came to 
respect and admire Malesherbes deeply : “He is a clever man who deflects 
the prejudices which he cannot destroy; a lawmaker who speaks in the 
phlegmatic and impassive tone of the law where a flood of rhetoric 
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would destroy everything.” °* The gulf of misunderstanding which in an 
earlier generation made relations between the philosophes and their pro- 
tégés rather strained narrowed considerably in the meeting of these two 
minds. An era of entente and mutual comprehension had begun and 
concrete toleration became a more realisable goal as a result. 


By July, 1786, Malesherbes, Lafayette, Rabaut-Saint-Etienne and two 
new recruits to the campaign, the liberal writer Pierre-Louis de Lacretelle 
and a Paris parlementaire, M. de Bretignéres were pondering the next 
step in the pleasant surroundings of Malesherbes’ country estate. The 
cheery optimism of the group was more than slightly dampened when the 
Baron de Breteuil, whose province in the ministry included Protestant 
affairs, wrote urging that Rabaut-Saint-Etienne be excluded from the 
current talks “because the policy of the ministry willed it thus.” 37 


A rather important obstacle in the path of toleration was overcome 
when Breteuil became himself a convert to the cause. His conversion 
resulted from his concern for the touching plight of the Marquis d’Anglure, 
daughter of a marriage betwen a rich Calvinist and a Catholic widow. 
The Bordeaux parlement had declared the marquise an illegitimate child 
in 1783 and thereby disinherited her. Her appeal against this cruel 
verdict reached the Conseil des Depéches in 1786. Moved by her tragic 
situation, Breteuil gathered evidence from all over the country concerning 
the chaos and injustice of contemporary laws dealing with Calvinist and 
mixed marriages. The end result of Breteuil’s investigation was the 
production of a brief in which, echoing Malesherbes, he suggested the 
simplest of remedies to the whole question : the reissuing of Louis XIV’s 
1685 legislation concerning the marriage of Calvinists : “It is in the very 
laws of Louis XIV... that we find the wisest means of restoring a civil 
status to the Protestants.” °° A prominent ecclesiastic, the Bishop of Alais, 
consulted by Breteuil, agreed with the wisdom of this proposal. 39 


A promising occasion to present the views which Breteuil now shared 
with the Malesherbes group came with the convocation of the Assembly 
of Notables in February, 1787, to help cope with the government’s 
growing economic problems. Lafayette, a member of the Assembly’s 
Second Bureau, rose before his colleagues on May 23 to move that the 
king be petitioned to grant civil rights to the Calvinists. #9 Malesherbes’ 
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nephew, the Bishop of Langres, seconded the motion, paying tribute to 
its initiator : “He [Lafayette] spoke as a philosophe. I will speak as a 
bishop; and I may say that I prefer temples to simple houses of prayer 
and regular pastors to itinerant preachers.” 4! The following evening, the 
Second Bureau voted to forward the king a petition in favour of toleration 
by which a large body of loyal Frenchmen “could be relieved from the 
oppression of a proscription contrary alike to the general purpose of 
religion, to good order, to the increase of population, to national industry 


and to all principles of morality and politics.” The petition elicited no 
response at court. 


Yet again it took the injection of new energy to revitalize the 
campaign. The needed stimulant came this time with the publication in 
the early summer of 1787 of the Consultation in defense of the Marquise 
d’Anglure written by the liberal lawyer C.-J.-B. Target. This turned out 
to be a masterful and persuasive treatise ranging over all aspects of the 
Protestant question. Mixed marriages like the one at issue, Target argued, 
ought to be tolerated because “when it comes to separating the couple, to 
disturbing the public peace, to destroying social status and to throwing 
children into the nether world of illegitimacy, the conscience of 
the sovereign appears troubled.” 42 The style of Target’s brief was 
described as “less that of an advocate than of a_philosophe.” * 
Malesherbes urged its publication “because I foresee that it will be on 
the occasion of [the publication of] this brief that a motion will be made 
on behalf of the [Protestant] affair in general.” 44 Malesherbes appealed to 
Target on July 25 to “work on the drawing up of the law concerning the 
Protestants.” 4° Target in turn got in touch with Rabaut-Saint-Etienne who, 
frustrated at the lengthy delay in the campaign, had just published a 
pamphlet summing up Calvinist aspirations and arguing boldly for public 
worship. *6 


Events abroad now conspired to aid those fighting for toleration 
within France. On the pretext that his sister Princess Wilhelmina, married 
to Prince William V of Orange, had been insulted by the Patriot party 
in the United Netherlands, King Frederick William II of Prussia invaded 
the Netherlands in September, 1787, capture Amsterdam and overwhelmed 
the resistance of the Patriots, France’s traditional allies. Most of the 
Patriot party were Calvinist. France’s ambassador at The Hague, the 
Comte de Saint-Priest, urged his government to open its doors to these 
beleaguered allies and allow them freedom of conscience should they seek 
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asylum in France. 47 Such a step might serve as “rather a fitting avenue 
of approach to the law which it is hoped will be obtained in this matter 
from the wisdom of the king and his council.” # 


The Target brief and the developments in the United Provinces had 
brought the Protestant question once more to the government’s attention. 
Feeling that the moment was propitious, Malesherbes rejoined the ministry, 
this time without portfolio, in June, 1787. In hectic twice-a-week sessions, 
he and Rabaut-Saint-Etienne “pleaded, argued, wrote and often groaned” *° 
their way through the final preparation of an edict to be placed before 
the Paris parlement for approval. 


The ministry, in complicity with Malesherbes, now pushed its chances. 
Confident that the parlementaires would now approve the edict granting 
toleration, the ministry, extremely anxious to get some measure of 
economic relief, coupled Malesherbes’ draft proposal with a second edict 
launching a subscription to a loan of 450,000,000 livres. Louis XVI 
appeared before a special royal session of his parlement on November 19, 
1787 to request the registration of “a project which I resolved upon a 
long time ago”, the provision of “natural rights and what the state of 
society permits”% to Frances non-Catholics. The chancellor, 
Malesherbes’ cousin Lamoignon, added that it was a “wise tolerance” and 
not a culpable indifference to all forms of worship” *! which the govern- 
ment espoused. But the parlementaires were offended by the attempt to 
exploit their enthusiasm for toleration by railroading the loan subscription 
through their assembly at the same time, and balked. Fortunately, a 
more serene atmosphere prevailed when the parlement reconvened on 
December 7. After preliminary discussion on that date, the parlementaires 
submitted their rémontrances to the king on January 27, 1788. Louis 
XVI and Malesherbes agreed to minor modifications and the edict was 
registered on January 29 by a majority of 96 to 17. 


The preamble of the edict sums up succintly the extent of the victory 
gained for Protestant civil rights while at the same time indicating those 
areas of toleration which would not be attained until the legislation of the 
revolutionary decade : 5? 


The Catholic religion... will alone enjoy in our realm the rights and 
honours of public worship; while our other, non-Catholic, subjects, 
deprived of all influence upon the order established in our states, 
declared in advance and forever incapable of forming a single body 
within our realm... will obtain from the law only what natural justice 
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does not permit us to deny them, namely the authentication of their births, 
marriages and deaths. 


The main battle for Protestant toleration had been won. For, 
although the edict of 1788 feel far short of granting perfect toleration, it 
marked an irrevocable step in that direction. Civil marriage was granted 
the Calvinist community. Public worship was denied in law; but in 
practise it was now resumed with the winking complicity of the authorities 
in all but a few areas. The elder Rabaut expressed a view typical of 
Huguenots who had graduated from the frenzy and violence of the 
Camisard revolt to the sober realism of the late eighteenth century when 
he remarked: “Now that we have a civil existence, our respectful 
moderation will win for us all that this first benefit leaves us without.” 
Much of the credit for educating the Calvinists in this spirit of realism and 
compromise must be awarded the philosophes who had laboured long if 
not always lovingly in the cause of Protestant emancipation. 
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Each generation of liberals is called upon to re-define the nature of 
liberalism, because the cluster of ideas that express it constitute less a 
systematic philosophy than a temperament, an outlook, a “climate of 
opinion”. The liberals of the Restoration were living in a period of 
uneasy transition from the revolutionary quarter century to the period 
supremacy of middle-class liberalism which began with the Revolution 
of 1830. During the Restoration era this middle-class liberalism had 
existed and was the legatee of the 18th century Enlightenment and of the 
principles of the Revolution of 1789-91. With the defeat of Napoleon, 
under whom the middle class had exchanged their political liberties for 
the security of person and property, this class expressed a preference for 
a political system that would guarantee political liberty at the same time 
that it would ensure stability and protect the social and economic gains 
made during the previous twenty-five years. 


In 1814 this middle-class liberalism with its concern for political 
liberty was conditioned by its fear of the returning émigrés, and among 
many Liberals also by fear of the Bourbons. This fear obstructed the 
vision of many Liberals during the Hundred Days, and their behaviour 
during that fateful period was to be one of the most basic factors in 
determining the orientation of liberalism in the following years. The 
Hundred Days and the White Terror that followed were constantly re- 
examined during the Restoration as was the Revolution and the Enlighten- 
ment. The Ultra-Royalists and the Liberals were both prisoners of recent 
history which they saw as the determining factor in current politics. 


The Right became increasingly bitter during the three years that 
began with the dissolution in September, 1816 of the Chamber of Deputies 
which they controlled, the Chambre Introuvable. They despised the con- 
ciliatory policy of Louis XVIII and blamed it for the re-emergence of 
liberalism. On the other hand, the liberals of all shades united in a 
common front against the reaction that began with the murder of the 
Duke de Berri in February, 1820. They saw repression at home as another 
aspect of a Europe-wide conspiracy against liberty that had begun with 
Metternich’s Carlsbad Decrees. 


1820 was the turning of the tide against liberalism in France. 
Liberals had made considerable gains in the partial renewals of the 
Chamber in 1817 (7 seats), 1818 (20 seats), 1819 (39 seats) and these 
gains had frightened both the King and the Right. Even before the 
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murder of the Duke de Berri, the government had determined to change 
the election law of 1817 which granted the franchise to about 90,000 
wealthy property owners out of about 30 million people, and which the 
Liberals defended as the palladium of their liberty. The change was now 
hastened by the crime, and thereafter the fortunes of the Liberals began 
to decline. Liberal hopes aroused by the revolutions in Italy and in 
Spain in 1820 were shattered by the Austrian intervention in Italy and 
by the French invasion of Spain in 1823. The general elections of the 
following year practically annihilated the Liberals. This nadir of 
liberalism coincided with the death of the moderate Louis XVIII, but 
the very magnitude of the Right’s victory, and the accession to the front 
by their leader, Charles X, led them to extreme counter-revolutionary 
measures that divided the Right itself (since the Ultras could not be 
appeased) and evoked new opposition from the Left. The changed 
temper of liberalism can be seen in Le Globe (1824), the voice of young 
liberals who rejected the tired shibboleths of the 18th century and 
became the champions both of Liberty and Romanticism. The Liberal 
press prior to the twenties had always viewed Romanticism with disdain, 
apparently equating the acceptance of Romanticism with the rejection of 
the 18th century political philosophy as well as its literary form. By 
1827 Victor Hugo had become a liberal and was defining Romanticism 
as Liberalism in literature. In 1830 Thiers was to young Liberals what 
that venerable symbol of liberty, Lafayette, was to the old — an irrecon- 
cilable symbol of opposition to the Bourbons. Restoration Liberalism 
achieved its goal when in the Revolution of 1830 Charles X by the Grace 
of God was replaced by Louis Philippe, King of the French by the Will 
of the People. As Lafayette put it, a popular throne surrounded by 
republican institutions. 


Throughout the Restoration period, the Liberals, as children of the 
Enlightenment, espoused a fierce anti-clericalism and waged a relentless 
war against the church in general and the Jesuits — their bétes noires — 
in particular. Since they could not attack the Bourbons directly, they 
sought to undermine the monarchy’s supporters. And to achieve their 
end, all means were considered justified. 


Who were the Liberals? A distinction must be made between 
liberals, i.e. liberal-minded people, and the Liberals who became known 
as such in 1819 and who until then had been known as Independents but 
whom the Right also called “Revolutionaries”, “Jacobins”, “Democrats”, 
“Ultra-Liberals” and “Disciples of Bonaparte”. Among the liberals would 
be included all those who accepted the Revolution and now supported 
the status quo. They were men who had welcomed the return of the 
Bourbons, had remained loyal to them during the Hundred Days and 
were to constitute or obediently support the various moderate ministries. 
They made up the Centre, the Right Centre and included the handful 
of Doctrinaires who were their intellectual leaders. In fact, the liberals 
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were the true conservatives who wished to implement Louis XVIIPSs 
desire, as he put it, to royalize the nation and nationalize the monarchy. 
In 1820 most of the liberals reluctantly made common cause with the 
Liberals who led the attack on the Ultras and, aided by Charles X’s 


incompetence, brought down the Bourbons. 


Though never a monolithic group, the Liberals organized themselves 
into a rudimentary party with a Comité Directeur that acted as a steering 
committee, some of whose members were later to lead the abortive 
military conspiracies of 1821 and 1822. In the 258 seats Chamber of 
Deputies, the Liberals never had more than about 75 members of whom 
only a dozen actively participated in the debates. But their determination 
and obstreperousness gave their cause eloquent and effective representa- 
tion. The flag of the movement was Lafayette, the “Courageous Athlete 
of Liberty”,! the symbol of the principles of 1789 of which he was a 
valiant but not brilliant exponent. Never a mature political thinker or 
effective leader, he spent a great deal of time reliving his years of past 
glory. In fact it may be said of him that he too had learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. Yet, throughout these years he was a magnet 
that attracted to him anyone involved in the struggle for Liberty. While 
Liberty deserved a more effective representative than Lafayette, it did 
find a brilliant exponent in Benjamin Constant, the indefatigable and 
gifted writer who in pamphlets and in speeches preached liberal consti- 
tutionalism. The best orators were Jacques Manuel and General Foy. 
Manuel was most adept at vitriolic denunciation of the Right, and his 
pathological anti-Bourbonism finally led to his expulsion from the Cham- 
ber in 1823. General Foy had never been an admirer of Napoleon, but 
had welcomed his return from Elba because the Bourbons had disil- 
lusioned him. In the Chamber his passionate eloquence mingled with 
hatred for the aristocracy made him an ardent defender of the Army 
and of the national glory. The defence of the Army was also taken up 
by other Generals such as Sebastiani and Grenier. Less eloquent but no 
less prominent were the former jurist Dupont de L’Eure, the former 
diplomat Louis Bignon and the Marquis de Chauvelin, the aristocrat who 
had joined the Revolution in 1789 and who until 1792 had been French 
Ambassador to England. Of special importance, too, were the Parisian 
bankers such as Jacques Lafitte, Casimir Perier and Benjamin Delessert. 
The radical member of the group was the wealthy industrialist, Voyer 
d’Argenson, Lafayette’s aide-de-camp in 1789. During the July monarchy 
he and Lafayette found the political climate uncongenial and he became 
a socialist. The Restoration Liberals had sided with the Revolution in 
1789, many had filled key administrative posts under Napoleon, they 
had accepted the return of the Bourbons with various degrees of reluc- 
tance, but they had all turned to Napoleon during the Hundred Days. 
Thus, Liberals represented bourgeois liberalism with military overtones. 
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This liberalism found even greater expression in the Liberal press, 
the most vigorous and the most popular of the Restoration. During the 
two years (1818-1820) when France enjoyed a degree of press freedom, 
the Liberals could boast of the Minerve Française, the Bibliothèque His- 
torique, the Indépendant, the Renommé, as well as the Constitutionnel, 
the only Liberal paper, a daily, that managed to survive the rigorous 
press regulations introduced in 1820. In 1826 there were 43,000 sub- 
scribers to Liberal papers and only 14,000 to papers supporting the 
government. All these papers dedicated themselves to the proposition 
that the Aristocracy and the Church were again returning to the position 
of prominence which they had enjoyed before the Revolution. None of 
the writers for these papers had a reputation of steadfast and vocal 
loyalty to the Bourbons, and in varying degree the Liberal press had a 
strong Bonapartist undercurrent, especially the Bibliotheque Historique 
and the /ndépendant. 


In the press and in parliament the Liberals championed the 
freedom of the individual and of the press against every encroachment 
by the government. The focus of political struggle was the Charter — 
Louis XVIII’s effort to reconcile the liberal middle-class gains of the 
Revolution with the claims of the old monarchy. The ambiguity of 
much of the Charter made it a potential basis for several divergent lines 
of development under the new regime. At a time when the country was 
experimenting with the first serious effort at representative government, 
and few understood the workings of the parliamentary system, the Liberals 
wanted to give the Charter a liberal interpretation so that, instead of 
tempered absolutism, France would get a constitutionally limited mon- 
archy. The Right, to whom the whole parliamentary system of consti- 
tutional monarchy was an unhappy legacy of the Revolution, were anxious 
to limit its scope. The Liberals praised the constitution of 1791 and 
argued that the Revolution had ended in that year, because what fol- 
lowed had been a perversion and not the necessary outcome of the 
principles of 1789. The Right, of course, saw the 1789-1815 period as 
a block. Just as the Revolution was the result of the Enlightenment so, 
too, the Terror was a necessary consequence of the principles of 1789 
and Napoleon the logical outcome of the Revolutionary chaos. The 
Liberals identified the Ultras with the Ancien Régime, the Ultras identi- 
fied them with the Terror and Bonapartism and ridiculed Liberal efforts 
to equate the Terror with the White Terror of 1815. 


If one of the themes of Restoration Liberalism was the defence of 
the 1789-91 Revolution, the other was the pre-occupation with an 1688 
English type of contractual monarchy. Many of the acrimonious parlia- 
mentary debates after 1820 centered on whether the Charter was, as 
Louis XVIII had said, freely granted by him, or, as the Liberals main- 
tained, imposed on him in an implied, if not explicit, contract. The first 
indication of Restoration liberalism can be seen in the futile effort of 
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the Provisional Government and of the Imperial Senate in April, 1814 
to impose a constitution of their making on the returning Bourbons. 
The constitution? stated that the people of France were “freely and 
without restraint” calling the future Louis XVIII to the throne of France, 
that the constitution would be submitted to the “will of the people of 
France”, and only after they had accepted and Louis had sworn to do 
the same would he be crowned. Louis refused to accept any terms but 
issued a declaration at Saint Ouen on May 2nd in which he promised a 
constitution and also made other promises whereby he showed that he 
had reconciled himself to the fact that France had undergone considerable 
changes since 1789. But the King’s dating of the Declaration “from the 
19th year” of his reign and his emphasis, the following month, that the 
Charter that he was then giving was freely granted by him aroused 
disdain among those prepared to distrust the Bourbons. 


In the beginning of the Hundred Days, as if to counteract Louis’ 
repeated profession of liberalism and constitutionalism made in the 
Chamber of Deputies when news of Napoleon’s landing had reached 
Paris, Napoleon, too, now voiced the language of constitutional monarchy, 
of liberalism, and posed as the son of the Revolution who had come 
back to protect its achievements against the émigrés. He persuaded Ben- 
jamin Constant, the leading theoretician of liberalism and a bitter op- 
ponent of Napoleon since 1800, to draw up a constitution. Even Lafayette, 
who had always opposed Napoleon, now rallied to him. Nearly all those 
who were to be leading Liberals during the Restoration now saw Napo- 
leon as the lesser of the two evils and apparently were willing to go 
through the motions of convincing themselves that he could be masked 
under the guise of constitutional monarch. Napoleon presented the anti- 
Bourbon Liberals with a dilemma. If victorious, he would again be 
Bonaparte, if defeated France would be humiliated and they would be 
compromised. Waterloo rescued the Liberals from the absurd illusion 
of totalitarian liberalism. Amidst the confusion following the defeat at 
Waterloo the Chamber of Representatives elected during the Hundred 
Days spent many hours discussing the principles of a liberal constitution 3 
which it issued before the Allies re-entered Paris. These principles 
represented demands to be reiterated throughout the Restoration by the 
Liberals. It was essentially a re-statement of the Constitution of 1791. 
The last article re-affirmed the belief in the contract theory of government. 


The first reference to 1688 in the Chamber of Deputies was made in 
1817 by Lafitte in the course of the budget debate, when he declared 
that England owed her wealth and liberty from the “memorable moment 
when William of Orange received the crown in exchange for the guarantee 


2 Léon Duguit et Henri Monnier, Les constitutions et les principales lois 
politiques de la France depuis 1789 (2nd ed., Paris, Librairie générale de droit et 
de jurisprudence, 1908), pp. 179-82. 

3 Duguit et Monnier, pp. 198-99. 
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that he was giving on behalf of liberty”.4 The comment caused an uproar 
in the chamber and the Duc de Richelieu asked him to make a public 
explanation of his remarks. At this time also Augustin Thierry, the 
young historian friend of Lafayette, was publishing in the Censeur his 
studies of the English revolutions of the 17th century.’ Madame de Staél, 
whose Considérations published the following year was to set the pattern 
of liberal interpretation of the Revolution, was now reported as saying 
that France was witnessing the recapitulation of English history. While 
she felt that Louis XVIII would die on the Throne, “surely”, she asked, 
“you don’t think his brother will succeed him? He will meet the fate 
of James II’’.6 


The Liberals’ concern with the outcome of the English Restoration 
betrayed their desire for a similar event in France with the Duc d’Or- 
léans playing the role of William of Orange. This pre-occupation was 
noted by the Right and the Conservateur (1818-20), brilliantly edited by 
Chateaubriand, de Bonald, de Maistre, and Lammenais, spoke of the 
Liberals’ dream of overthrowing the existing dynasty. A writer in that 
journal argued that there was no similarity between France and England, 
between the “principles of our Liberals” and those of the Whigs of 1688. 
The Whigs were a poor example to follow since they had succeeded only 
in disturbing James I, in executing Charles I, wearing out Charles II 


and in excluding James II, “all in a pathetic effort to pursue the ‘phantom 
of liberty’ ”.7 


When the reaction of 1820 began the Liberals took refuge in the 
Charter which now became the palladium of Liberalism. “The Revolution 
of 1789 is the Charter; that is to say, the Charter is 1789... All that 
we demanded in 1789 is found in the Charter.” ® A proclamation cir- 
culated among some regiments at the time of the conspiracies of 1822 
declared that a constitution should be “a contract between the people 
and the state”.® 


In the Chamber Manuel asserted that Louis XVIII had received his 
royal authority not from his ancestors but “from the Empire which had 
received it from the Revolution”. The King had returned with the Declara- 
tion of Saint Ouen in hand and the Declaration “was the condition under 
whose terms France placed itself again under the rule of the Bourbons”. 
Their arrival was seen “with repugnance” by the people and hence only 


4 Archi arlementaires (2nd series), XVIII, p. 691. 

5 Ree Thierry, “Vues des révolutions d’Angleterre”, Censeur, [V (1817), 
01-79, av, 1-80; ; va 
: 6 Comte Molé, Le comte Molé, 1781-1855, sa vie, ses mémoires (6 vols., Paris, 
Ed. Champion, 1923), II, p. 388. 

7 Conservateur See aly peas 116-25. 

8 Indépendant, Dec. 26, h ; 4 

9 im. ‘Gammetis “Tes carbonari en France sous la Restauration (1821-1830)”, 
La révolution de 1848, X (1913-1914), p. 52. 
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after the Declaration were they re-accepted.!° By 1822 the Liberals spoke 
of the Charter as superior to the King himself. Only a constitutional 
convention representing the “nation” could revise it.t At this time also 
Bignon reminded the Chamber that the Liberals wished to surround the 
King with all the laws that guaranteed “the constitutional legitimacy” 
of the British royalty, while the Ultras wanted him to have “the divine 
legitimacy of the Stuarts”.!2 He spoke of the “distressing analogy” 
between the state of France after 1820 and that of England in the years 
immediately preceding 1688. Benjamin Constant also presented an ela- 
borate argument to prove that in England the Stuarts had been over- 
thrown because after their restoration in 1660 they had proceeded to 
organize a counterrevolution. The suggestive analogy between the Stuarts 
and the Bourbons became increasingly important during Charles X’s reign. 
In 1827 Armand Carrel in his book 1° compared the events that had 
taken place in England during the Restoration period with those that 
had been happening in France since 1815, and in 1830 the National 
which he and Thiers founded was a frankly anti-Bourbon Journal dedi- 
cated to the advocacy of a French equivalent of 1688. Charles X was 
finally brought down with the slogan that the king reigns but does not 
rule. 


Another aspect of Liberalism was its association with Bonapartism. 
The Right used Liberalism and Bonapartism as interchangeable terms 
and, though the Liberals had not conspired to bring about the return of 
Napoleon in 1815, their behaviour during the Hundred Days left them 
open to such accusations. It was not till the partial elections of 1818 
and especially those of 1819 that many former officers entered the 
Chamber and joined the ranks of the Liberals. In the Chamber the 
Liberals made one of their main concerns the return of the officers 
banished after Waterloo. When the moderate Decazes-Dessoles ministry 
refused to allow the return of the regicides, the Liberals both in the 
Chamber and in the press used this incident as an excuse to refuse their 
support of this moderate ministry and made common cause with the 
Ultras to destroy it. The press even more than the deputies gave voice 
to the Bonapartist undercurrent of Liberalism. It carried the songs of 
Beranger, the famous and popular song-writer of the Liberal and Bona- 
partist opposition, songs about old Sergeants, old flags, heroic deeds, 
and especially of sorrow for the exiles. Every paper enumerated the 
military anniversaries for the day, and for every date noted in the period 
preceding 1789, there were as many as ten in the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic period and especially in the Napoleonic period. The press’ 
lukewarm reception given to Madame de Staél’s Considérations in 1818 


10 Archieves parlementaires, XXXIV (1822), p. 296. 

11 Jbid., p. 224. 

12 Jbid., p. 163. 

13 Armand Carrel, Histoire de la contre-révolution en Angleterre s Charles II 
et Jacques II (Paris, A. Sautelet et Cie, 1827). - hi cs 
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can be attributed to her scathing condemnation of Napoleon. She warned 


the Liberals “not to confound the principles of the Revolution with those 
of the Imperial government”.14 


Before Napoleon’s death in 1821 most Liberals had neither rejected 
nor made use of Bonapartism which was strongest among the mass of 
the people and among the remants of the old army. The Liberals’ 
ambivalence was noted by General Lamarque who complained that too 
many Liberals had little understanding of the hold which memories of 
Napoleon still had over the mass of the people. “Brilliant theories, 
reasoned arguments and sophisticated epigrams are understood only by 
a few people.” 1° News of Napoleon’s death made the “martyr” of St. 
Helena even more popular, and now that the Liberals no longer had to 
fear his return, they expected to recruit more followers. Even Lafayette, 
who had expressed concern over Bonapartism, was relieved by the news 
because he foresaw that “many Bonapartists” would now “attach them- 
selves to the patriotic party”, as he called the Liberal party.1®° Bonapartism 
ceased to be a significant force within the Liberal party with the failure 
of the conspiracies of 1821-22 and, above all, with the success of the 
French army in the invasion of Spain in 1823. 


In the realm of international relations the Liberals saw Europe 
divided between the forces of Liberty and those of Reaction. The various 
ministries were to them the acolytes of European reaction of which the 
Holy Alliance was the patron saint. Before 1818 the Liberals made little 
reference to foreign policy, but with the evacuation of France and the 
Carlsbad Decrees of the following year, the Liberals took every oppor- 
tunity to attack the Holy Alliance as a conspiracy against the Liberal 
spirit that had been called forth by the campaign against Napoleon. As 
early as 1816 Lafayette saw Europe divided “on one side Coblentz and 
Pilnitz [sic.], on our side the principles of 1789.17 Or, as Bignon put 
it, “two nations, two interests are still facing each other”.'® 

The Liberals hailed with enthusiasm the 1820 rebellion in Spain that 
had been undertaken in the name of Liberalism and painted a picture in 
which the twilight of liberalism in France was contrasted with the dawn 
of a new era beyond the Pyrenees. Lafayette received encouragement 


14 Staél-Holstein, Anne-Louise-Germaine-Necker, Madame la baronne de, Consi- 
dérations sur les principaux événements de la Révolution française, ouvrage posthume 
de Madame la baronne de Staël. Edited by the Duc de Broglie and the Baron de 
Staël (3 vols., Paris, Delaunay, 1818), If, p. 169. pa 2: 

15 Général Lamarque, Mémoires et souvenirs du général Maximin Lamarque 
publiés par sa famille (3 vols., Paris, H. Fournier jeune, 1835-36), IL, pp. 6-7. 

16 Général Lafayette, Mémoires, correspondance et manuscrits du se 
Lafayette, publiés par sa famille (6 vols, Paris, H. Fournier aîné, 1837-48), VI, 
ie EF Lafayette to (James Madison?), Jan. 28, 1816. The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (Louis Gottschalk photostats, University of Chicage). 

18 Archieves parlementaires, XXI (1818), p. 650. 
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from Jefferson who welcomed “the volcanic rumblings from the bowels 


of Europe. The disease of liberty is catching”.’® 


The Liberals supported the rebellions in Spain and in Italy, but 
were apprehensive over the secret diplomacy of the powers assembled 
at Troppau and Laybach. Since any intervention in the affairs of other 
nations would come from Austria, Russia and Prussia, they advocated 
a policy of open diplomacy and non-intervention. This policy would 
allow the Liberals in oppressed countries to revolt. They argued that 
if France was to intervene, she should do so to encourage liberalism and 
national independence, especially in the Greek uprising against Turkish 
rule. The Liberals were also fond of contrasting the difference between 
French pre-dominance under Napoleon and her present ineffectiveness. 
They scorned the weakness of the Duc de Richelieu and reminded him 
of the famous Cardinal’s greatness. 


The Congress of Verona (1822) affirmed the Liberals’ fear that the 
two-year old Spanish rebellion would be crushed by France acting as a 
servile and obedient agent of the Holy Alliance. Opposition to the war 
came from all shades of liberal opinion. The attack was seen but a pre- 
lude to imposing greater reaction at home by a party which, since 1789, 
had been a tool of foreign powers. A speaker saw the invasion as a 
“hypocriso-politico-religious” war on liberalism, an attempt to restore the 
Inquisition and the Jesuits in Spain.2° When the Right expelled Manuel 
from the Chamber for his alleged defence of the regicide of 1793, the 
Liberals followed him and boycotted future meetings. 


Outside the Chamber, efforts to cause dissatisfaction among the 
ranks of the army ready to march into Spain failed. The Liberals’ gloomy 
prognostication that the campaign would be long and a possible repetition 
of Napoleon’s ill-fated effort proved wrong. Lafayette attributed the 
failure in Spain and in Italy to the fact that, with the exception of the 
“patriotic wishes of the less ignorant part of the people”, the masses had 
been unequal to the challenge presented to them by the revolutions because 
they were still under the influence of “prejudice and superstition”?! The 
easy victory in Spain brought prestige to the Ultras and despondency to 
the Liberals whose crushing defeat in the general elections of the follow- 
ing year brought to end the first phase of Restoration Liberalism. 


The Liberals with whom I have been dealing received the support 
of the more dynamic as well as more vocal members of society, such as 
the business and professional classes, retired army officers, students and 
professors. Their strongholds were Paris and other large cities as well 


19 Thomas Jefferson to Lafayette, Dec. 26, 1820. The Pierpont Morgan Library 
(Gottschalk photostats). 

20 Archieves parlementaires, XXXVIII (1823), p. 380. 

21 Lafayette to Jefferson, Dec. 20, 1823, Massachusetts Historical Society (Gott- 
schaik photostats). 
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as the eastern provinces, especially Alsace whose large Protestant popula- 
tion gave vigorous support to Liberalism. But the nature of the franchise 
allowed Manuel to be elected in the Vendée and Lafayette in the Sarthe — 
unlikely regions for liberalism. Their liberalism reflected the prejudices 
of the middle class which had acquired power since 1789. Blind to the 
economic issues, it was satisfied with the narrow franchise of 1817. The 
franchise modifications with it made after the victory of 1830 still left the 
vote as the private preserve of the wealthy property owners. Their narrow 


outlook wedded them to the past as much as the émigrés, except that their 
past was more recent. 


Perhaps the chasm between the Right and the Left opened by the 
Revolution could not be bridged in the Restoration. The Liberal’s im- 
placable suspicion of the Bourbons and their indefatigable effort to 
stress anything that separated the old from the new France made recon- 
ciliation between the two impossible. They were abetted by the political 
stupidity of the Right with whose pointus they were often willing to make 
common cause, in order to render ineffective any combination of 
moderates. The Left and the Ultras needed each other in order to defend 
their raison d’être. 


Restoration Liberalism, middle-class, anti-clerical and secular sub- 
scribed to the belief in the essential goodness and perfectibility of man, 
hence in the concept of progress and in the efficacy of the appeal to 
reason. It was dedicated to the protection of the principles of 1789 as 
the Liberals understood them. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The fortieth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Association 
was held at the University of Montreal, Montreal, on June 7-10, 1961. A 
total of 193 members signed the register. The Association is greatly 
indebted to the local committee in charge of arrangements, and particu- 
larly to its chairman, Professor Michel Brunet. Members and their wives 
enjoyed the hospitality of the University at a vin d’honneur held on the 
afternoon of 8 June. 


Registration began on the morning of Wednesday, 7 June, and during 
the remainder of the day the Archives Section and Local History Com- 
mittee held meetings. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Hartwell Bowsfield, 
Public Archives of Manitoba, papers were presented by Miss Edith Firth 
of the Toronto Public Library, on Editing and Publishing Documents, 
and by Professor George W. Brown of the University of Toronto, on 
The Dictionary of Canadian Biography — Dictionnaire biographique du 
Canada: Its Formative Stage. In the evening the Council of the Associa- 
tion met in the Rector’s Lounge. 


The general sessions began on the morning of 8 June. In the Cana- 
dian History Section papers were presented on Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
the Canadian Union and Georges-Etienne Cartier — Juriste, by Mr. W. G. 
Ormsby, Public Archives of Canada, and Mr. J.-C. Bonenfant, Bibliothe- 
que du Parlement, Québec, respectively. The commentator was Mr. Fer- 
nand Ouellet, of the Archives de la Province de Québec. Simultaneously, 
the Puritan Revolution in England was discussed under two headings: 
The Court of Charles I and the Coming of the English Revolution, 
by Professor P. Zagorin, McGill University, and The Crisis of Cromwell s 
Career, by Professor John R. McCormack, St. Mary’s University. The 
commentator was Professor D. W. L. Earl, University of New Brunswick. 
The afternoon sessions again followed dual patterns, dealing with Cana- 
dian political movements and Slavic History. Mr. H. Senior of Royal 
Roads, Victoria, explained The Character of Canadian Orangeism and 
Professor Lovell C. Clark, University of New Brunswick, discussed The 
Conservative Party in the 1890’s. Mr. W. D. Smith, of Brandon College, 
acted as commentator. Meanwhile, Professor Frederick G. Heymann, 
University of Alberta, presented his interpretation of The Death of King 
Ladislav: Historiographical Echoes of a Suspected Crime. He was fol- 
lowed by Professor Roderick P. Thaler, Bishop’s University, with a paper 
on A Seventeenth Century Russian Liberal: Ordyn-Nashchokin. The dis- 
cussion was led by Professor Stanley Z. Pech, of the University of 
British Columbia. 


In the evening members of the Association gathered in the Social 
Centre for the Annual Banquet and Presidential Address. On this occa- 
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sion an Honorary Life Membership in the Association was presented to 
Canon Lionel Groulx in recognition of his valuable contribution to the 
study of Canadian history. 


In his presidential address, Professor W. K. Ferguson spoke on 
Some Problems of Historiography. In a lively and illuminating analysis 
of the qualities most necessary for historical writing, he suggested that 
interpretation and synthesis had been neglected by professional historians 
of recent generations, and that “original thought” might be more valuable 
than “original research”. To fulfil their social function, historians must 
none facts so as to give them meaning for the interested but untrained 
reader. 


The sessions were resumed on the morning of 9 June with Canadian 
biographies and Commonwealth History as the topics. Papers on Joseph 
Israel Tarte and the McGreevy-Langevin Scandal, 1890-1893 and J. W. 
Dafoe: Conservative Progressive were presented by Laurier L. La Pierre, 
University of Western Ontario, and Ramsay Cooke, University of Toronto, 
respectively. Meanwhile, Dr. John Conway, Harvard University, explored 
The Round Table Movement and Liberal Imperialism, followed by Pro- 
fessor John S. Conway, University of British Columbia, on Anti-Imper- 
ialism before 1914. Professor A. P. Thornton, of the University of 
Toronto, was the commentator. The afternoon was devoted to widely 
separated fields: one dealing with slavery and Canadian History, and 
the other with Europe. Professor Marcel Trudel, Laval University, dis- 
cussed L’attitude de l'Eglise catholique vis-à-vis l'esclavage au Canada 
français, and Professor Alex L. Murray, University of Alberta, carried 
out An Examination of American Slavery as a disruptive factor in 
Canadian-American Church Relations. Mr. W. H. Pease, of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, led the discussion. In the modern European 
section, papers were read by Professor Geoffrey Adams, of Elmira Col- 
lege, on A Temperate Crusade: The Philosophe Campaign for French 
Protestant Toleration, 1760-1787 and by Professor Ezio Cappadocia, 
Royal Military College, Kingston, on The Nature of Restoration Liber- 
alism in France. Professor James A. Leith, of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, was the commentator. In the evening a joint meeting of the 
Association and l'Institut d’histoire de l’Amérique frangaise heard a 
stimulating address by Canon Groulx on Le Canada francais en Amérique 
latine. 


Following a further meeting of the Council, the General Meeting of 
the Association was held on the morning of Saturday, 10 June. The 
Secretary reported that membership of the C.H.A. at the end of May 1961 
stood at 942, a net gain of 71 members. The following officers were 
elected for 1961-1962: President: R. A. Preston, Kingston; Past Pre- 
sidents: W. K. Ferguson, London, and W. L. Morton, Winnipeg; Vice- 
President: Miss Hilda Neatby, Saskatoon; English Language Secretary: 
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T. M. Hunter, Ottawa; French Language Secretary: Rev. Adrien Pou- 
liot, S.J., Quebec; Treasurer: R. S. Gordon, Ottawa; Editors of the Annual 
Report: J. P. Heisler and P. E. Dumas; Councillors (to retire in 1964) : 
W. J. Eccles, Edmonton; B. W. Hodgins, Charlottetown; K. A. MacKirdy, 
Waterloo; B. Weilbrenner, Ottawa. 


During the afternoon members of the Association were taken on a 
tour of points of historical interest within the walls of old Montreal. The 
Association was indebted to M. Ubalde Baudry for the arrangements in 
connection with this most interesting tour. 


T. M. Hunter 
English Language Secretary 


Ottawa, October, 1961. 


REPOR TRO Hr 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES DIVISION 
NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Inauguration of a broad program of historical interpretation at the 
National Historic Parks and the major National Historic Sites was the 
major development in the work of this division during the year. 


As the agency responsible for the administration of federal interest 
in the identification and preservation of historic sites, the National 
Historic Sites Division operates and maintains 23 National Historic Parks 
and major National Historic Sites and cares for 580 monuments and 
tablets identifying places of national historical importance. 


Beyond the basic responsibility of the Division to preserve and 
identify national historic sites, there is an urgent need to explain and 
communicate the significance of national history to the public. This need 
was translated into action during the year by a program emphasizing 
historical interpretation. 


The interpretation program was applied in the National Historic 
Parks and major National Historic Sites, which offer greater opportunity 
for the dramatic presentation of history than the numerous small sites 
on which the conventional cairns, monuments and tablets have been 
placed. Each of these major historical areas preserves some significant 
physical remains of the past and offers rich potential for the presentation 
of historical displays, the establishment of small museums, and the larger 
tasks of restoration and reconstruction. By improving the presentation 
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of history at these major sites, the National Historic Sites Division is 
enhancing their intrinsic interest and appeal to the public and, from 
the viewpoint of members of the Canadian Historical Association and 
others concerned with the active preservation of historic sites, developing 
an imaginative and positive approach to historical presentation that will 
stimulate further complementary efforts on provincial and local levels. 


During the fiscal year, 1960-1961, completely new museums were 
established within the Batoche Rectory at Batoche, Saskatchewan and 
the Memorial Chapel at Grand Pre National Historic Park, Nova Scotia. 
In both these museums, historic relics were combined with interpretative 
material and presented with modern display techniques to portray in 


terms of both people and events, the significance of the historic ground 
and buildings. 


The restored 18th century Maillou House at 17 St. Louis Street, 
Quebec City, was opened on April 30, 1960. The house is a good example 
of the policy under which buildings of national historic importance 
because of age or architectural design may be preserved by the federal 
government in the national interest, under agreements. In addition to 
being preserved as a National Historic Site, the Maillou House is serving. 
usefully as the offices of the Quebec City Board of Trade which provided 
a large part of the costs of restoration. 


Period furnishings as well as artifacts are an important part of the 
interpretation program and a great deal of effort was spent during the 
year on studying and acquiring them. Period furnishings were acquired 
for the Maillou House, the birthplace of Sir Wilfrid Laurier at St. Lin, 
P.Q., and Woodside, the boyhood home of Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King at Kitchener, Ontario. 


A number of new properties were declared national historic sites 
and passed under the administration of the Division. The Palace Grand 
or Auditorium Theatre at Dawson City, Yukon Territory, was found to 
be beyond restoration and was carefully demolished under supervision 
of the National Parks Engineering Division so that an authentic recon- 
struction could be built on the same site as the focal point for the Gold 
Rush Festival of 1962. Four sternwheel steamboats that once plied the 
Yukon River were transferred to the federal government by the White 
Pass and Yukon Route Company and one, S.S. “Keno” was moved under 
her own power to Dawson City where she will be fitted out as a museum 
of river transportation. The Fisgard Lighthouse, Esquimalt, B.C., one 
of the first lighthouses on Canada’s West Coast, was also declared a 
National Historic Site. 


The National Parks Engineering Division completed the restoration 
of the walls of Fort Prince of Wales National Historic Park, Churchill, 
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began major restoration works at Signal Hill National Historic Park, New- 
foundland, and the Port Royal Habitation, Nova Scotia, and continued 
restoration at the Halifax Citadel, Grand Pre National Historic Park, 
and Fort Anne National Historic Park, all in Nova Scotia. National Parks 
engineers also began to reconstruct completely the tower and clock 
mechanism of the Halifax Town Clock. 


During 1960, tablets were unveiled at the Jonathan Sewell and Mail- 
lou Houses at Quebec City and Laurier House at Ottawa. At Horton 
Landing, Nova Scotia, a tablet was unveiled to the New England Planters 
and at Edmonton, a tablet to Emily Ferguson Murphy. 


During the fiscal year 5,845,330 visitors were recorded at all National 
Historic Parks and major National Historic Sites, 603,378 more than 
the previous year. The greatest attendances were at Halifax Citadel, Signal 
Hill and Fort Langley and there were striking increases in the attendance 
figures for Fort Lennox National Historic Park in Quebec and Fort Anne 
National Historic Park in Nova Scotia. 


The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, the national 
advisory board of historians, held one general meeting during the year 
to make recommendations on national historic sites to the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. Its Fur Trade Committee met 
at Edmonton in September to consider further what steps could be taken 
to commemorate the Canadian fur trade routes. To assist the Board 
members at these meetings, the Division’s research section provided 
30 historical briefs. 


Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, is chairman of the Board. The 
members are: Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Ottawa; Dr. Donald G. Creighton, 
Toronto; Dr. A. R. M. Lower, Kingston; R. Earl Taylor, Charlottetown; 
Richard Y. Secord, Winterburn, Alberta; Dr. Margaret Ormsby, Van- 
couver; W. D. Smith, Brandon; Clifford Wilson, Ottawa; Major C. G. 
Dunn, Quebec City; J. P. Palmer, Saint John; Arnold Agnew, Prince 
Albert; E. B. Foran, St. John’s; and Dr. Marcel Trudel, Quebec City. 
J. D. Herbert, Chief of the Historic Sites Division, is secretary. 


The Historic Sites Division gratefully acknowledges the interest the 
members of the Board showed in its activities during the year and the 
stimulus its officers gained from professional associations with a distin- 
guished group of historians representing diverse fields of national history 
and all levels of historical endeavour. 
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REPORT OF THE LOCAL HISTORY SECTION 
1960-1961 


Throughout the year the local History Section circulated to provin- 
cial historical societies information concerning activities in the local 
history field in all the provinces. At the annual meeting of the Section 
in June, 1961 it was decided to send a newsletter to all local history 
societies in Canada. 


To recognize outstanding achievements in furthering the study of 
local history in Canada, ten certificates of merit were awarded by the 
Canadian Historical Association at its General Session in Montreal on 
Saturday, June 10. The recipients for 1961 are the following: 


The New Brunswick Historical Society. For its energetic pro- 
gram to promote local historical research, its organization of regional 
historical societies, and its restoration and operation of a historic 
house museum. 


The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba. For its 
valuable publications, its promotion of an appreciation of local 
history among school children, its assistance in training individuals 
in museum maintenance, its survey of local history resources, and 
its organization of the Manitoba Records Society. 


The Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax. For its outstanding col- 
lections, its administration of three historic houses, its assistance 
to local museums, its research in many aspects of local history, its 
archaeological investigations and publications resulting therefrom. 


The Western Development Museum Board, Saskatoon. For 
assembling extensive exhibits relating to the development of prairie 
agriculture, for demonstrating the operation of machinery and 
equipment at its annual “Pion-Era” festival, and for promoting 
interest in local history among school children by conducting annual 
essay competitions. 


Marcel Trudel, L'Esclavage au Canada français (Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 1960). For a scholarly and exhaustive 
history of slavery in French Canada. 


The Beaver (Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg). For its 
publication over many years of historical articles of consistently 
high quality and its outstanding contribution to the literature of 


the fur trade. 
Concorde (Revue municipale, Quebec). For its excellent articles 


on regional and local history, and entire issues devoted to historical 
events on the occasion of their precise anniversaries. 
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Radio Station CHRC, Quebec. For its historical broadcasts 
since its foundation in 1926, including such series as Soirées du 
Bon Vieux Temps, Le Meunier du Saint-Laurent, Le Tour de mon 
Pays, Légendes Gaspésiennes, and without interruption from Novem- 
ber to May, since 1948, Sur la Scène de l'Histoire, 300 programs 
placed at the disposition of the Quebec Historical Society. 


Mr. Robert B. Blauveldt, Yarmouth, N.S. For over forty years 
of service to local history in Yarmouth county, including his writings 
on local history, erection of historical markers, and promotion of 
interest in this field among high school students. 


The Glenbow Foundation, Calgary. For collecting and preserv- 
ing, since its foundation in 1955, historical manuscripts, newspapers, 
and photographs, and its special projects including linguistic studies, 
recording of Indian ceremonies, tracing of historic trails and fur 
trade routes, and operation of the Luxton Museum at Banff. 


The new officers of the Local History Section, elected at the annual 


meeting, are as follows: 


Chairman: Professor G. F. G. Stanley, Department of History, Royal 


Military College, Kingston, Ontario. 


Ist Vice-Chairman: Professor Maurice Careless, Department of 


History, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 


2nd Vice-Chairman: M. V’abbé Honorius Provost, Séminaire de Qué- 


bec, Québec, P.Q. 


English Language Secretary: Allan R. Turner, Archives Division, 


Legislative Library, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


French-Language Secretary: Rev. Father Adrien Pouliot, S.J., le 


Collège des Jésuites, 1150 ouest, rue Saint-Cyrille, Québec, P.Q. 


MARGARET A. ORMSBY, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE ARCHIVES SECTION, 
1960-1961 


Fourteen persons attended the annual business meeting in Montreal 


on Wednesday, June 7, 1961. Following the introduction of those present 
reports were received from the various archives centres. 


Brandon College 


Miss McFadden stated that the Library hoped, in a limited way, to 


develop an archives and local history section. 
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Queen’s University 


Mr. Gundy reported that a full time archivist had been appointed 
who was at present organizing the Library collections. He stated that 
negotiations were completed for the accession of the Norman Rogers 


Papers and that there was a possibility the C. G. Powers Papers would be 
received. 


Ontario Archives 


Mr. Spragge reported he was hoping to proceed on an expanded 
Public Records programme and that the staff was working on Immigra- 
tion and Colonization Papers. He stated he had found the Survey of 
Archival Salaries and Positions useful. 


Laval University 


L’abbé Provost reported that the Archives had moved into new 
quarters and that the Papers of Joseph Marmette an archivist and writer 
had been received. 


Saskatchewan Archives 


Mr. Turner reported that Evelyn Eager had resigned from the 
Archives staff to take up a post at Regina College, and that John Archer 
had been granted a year’s leave of absence. Following the 1960 election 
and the retirement of cabinet ministers a number of collections were 
turned over to the Archives, some covering a period of sixteen years. 


Glenbow Foundation 


Hugh Dempsey reported that the Foundation had three full-time and 
one part-time archivists, six research workers and four students, the latter 
two groups being engaged in gathering material for the archives and 
museum. Projects underway included studies of the R.C.M.P., immigra- 
tion and ranching. Recent acquisitions included tape interviews with 
ex-Premier Brownlee of Alberta, Papers of Frederick Haultain and Col. 
James F. McLeod. An additional building has been acquired by the 
Foundation. The Hull House is to be retained for display purposes. 


Public Archives of Canada 


Mr. Ormsby reported that the programme of preparing Inventories 
of manuscript holdings was nearing completion and that the Archives 
was concentrating on the preparation of Finding Aids to individual col- 
lections. It was the hope that an Index to the Laurier Papers might 
be put on film as a pilot project. The film would be made available to 
assist those in research work. It was suggested that such a programme 
including the papers of all Prime Ministers might be undertaken by 1967. 
The projected Disposal Section of the Public Archives Records Centre 
had been established, this section, in charge of Mr. Bilsland, to assist 
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and advise Departments in scheduling records. Recent accessions at the 
Archives included 800 feet of Records of the Mounted Police to 1920, 
and a microfilm of the Edward Watkin Papers. There have been four 
additions to the staff. 


External Affairs 


Mr. Hilborn reported that an article on the Archives Section of the 
Department of External Affairs had appeared in the September 1960 
issue of External Affairs, a bulletin of the Department. He stated that 
the Passport Office files had been microfilmed and that this would con- 
tinue on an annual basis. Attempts were being made to initiate retention 
and disposal programmes for Canadian missions abroad. 


Manitoba 


Mr. Bowsfield reported that the programme of microfilming news- 
papers was continuing on a full-time basis. As a result of the moving 
of a number of Departments to a new Administration building the Public 
Records programme was accelerated and transfers made to the Archives. 
Recent acquisitions included Papers of Acton Burrows, a film of Red 
River Settlement Church Registers, a film of the Church Missionary 
Society Records. During the year an index to the Red River Census 
Books covering the years 1832-1870 was prepared. 


Catalogue of Political Papers: 


Mr. Weilbrenner reported that the list of Political Papers had been 
distributed to 40 institutions. Papers held by the Public Archives of 
Canada were not included since their published inventories were generally 
available. Mr. Gundy presented to the Section the listing of Papers held 
at Queen’s University. Mr. Weilbrenner was asked to mail these to all 
institutions as well as to prepare a notice for the Canadian Historical 
Review stating that the list was completed and was available for reference 
in libraries and archives. He was asked also to send a list to the American 
Archivist for review purposes. 


Humanities Research Council: 


Mr. Ostry reported the Council’s interest in the Listing of Political 
Papers and expressed the hope that the Council might assist in an 
expanded programme of listing archival material in Canadian institutions. 


Preservation of Records: 


Mr. Spragge pointed out the difficulties in obtaining satisfactory 
professional advice on materials used in the preservation and repair of 
manuscripts. Mr. Spragge was asked to chair a Committee which would 
investigate and report on this matter. It was suggested that such a Com- 
mittee contact the National Research Council regarding the use of certain 
papers, preservatives, and the process of lamination. 
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Projects: 


Miss Guillaume was asked to chair a Committee which would report 
on the need to offer a second Archives Course and to suggest to the Sec- 
tion further projects. 


UNION LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS 
IN CANADIAN REPOSITORIES 


Two years ago he Canadian Historical Association through its 
Archives Section undertook a survey of selected archival repositories 
with a view to compiling a list of manuscript sources of a political nature. 
The project has resulted in a catalogue of Political Papers in Canadian 
Archives. 


This limited catalogue fell short of the wider needs of historians 
trying to locate source material pertinent to their studies. There is a 
pressing need for a union list of all significant holdings in Canadian 
archives. An apeal was therefore made to the Public Archives for 
professional help and to the Humanities Research Council for finiancial 
aid. In response, the Humanities Research Council, in association with 
the Public Archives and the Archives Section of the Canadian Historical 
Association, has decided to sponsor a project to be known as the Union 
List of Manuscripts in Canadian Repositories. 


The project, under the direction of Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion 
Archivist and National Librarian, calls for a comprehensive survey of 
Canadian archivel repositories and a listing of all manuscripts therein. 
The papers will be described in manuscript units or record groups under 
the names of individuals, families, government agencies or corporate 
bodies. A certain amount of personal data will be given, such as the 
dates of birth and death, and the principal occupation and place of 
residence of individuals and families under whose names the papers will 
be listed. Concise and uniform details will be given on the type of 
papers, inclusive dates, linear extent, location, available finding aids and 
existing restrictions, as well as a breakdown by categories, and subjects, 
with references to persons, events and historic periods. 


A report form is being prepared, and will be distributed to co- 
operating repositories, together with a manual of rules and explanations. 
In addition, Mr. R. S. Gordon of the Public Archives will be making 
personal contacts to explain the project in more detail and to maintain 
liaison betwen the repositories and the Director of the Project. 


(Extracted from Bulletin No. 1, dated November 1961, issued by 
the Director of the Project). 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the year 


ending February 28, 1961 
CURRENT ACCOUNT 








Receipts 
Cash on hand andein bank, March 19190032 
Bankwin terest ee ee eee $ 22.36 
‘Membershipiel ccs __— 6,421.00 
Sale OR AQU REPOS EE — 177.20 
Disbursements 

AC tae Ge ee ae ae ee $ 15.00 
NBanikemexc La li 0 @ ete ee sae a $67.72 

Less exchange added to cheques received 57.38 10.34 
MiscounteonsU.S% bunds: 28) 2 ee eee 14.38 
Remittance for member’s subscriptions: 

Gana dianmelistorical ak C vile wae eae ee 2,086.00 

Journal of Economics and Political Science including joint 

memberships in the Canadian Political Science Association 875.00 

Revue d'Histoire de l'Amérique française 207.00 
Printing and Publications: 

PARUUALRR e DOTE ONU ee Se ee 1,600.00 

ProcrammenonfAnnualeMeetIN pi 149.85 

MembershiphLeadet meet cn +  #hù 138.85 

(eTELTICATES MOL TIVOLI E wee sts ka ne 150.00 
Administration: 

GlericalmASsistance ees ee eee $325.40 

Stationery and Office Equipment _____ 265.39 

Postage and Bulk Mailing 350.46 

Telephone and Telegrams 45.81 

ACOressoOgrap iy eee eee ae ace ee 35.75 

SUE LC ge eerie eee ee 33.74 1,056.55 
“Cash on hand and in Bank, February 28, 1961 $2,616.18 

lessROutstandineACheque 875.00 


Travel Account 


Balance in Bank, March 1, 1960 
Receipts: 


Bank Interests rte RE 
Travel, Grant #8 dents oh Nr Re 


$1,423.59 


6,620.56 


$8,044.15 


6,302.97 
1,741.18 


$8,044.15 


$ 853.09 


15.43 
1,400.00 


$ 2,268.52 
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Disbursements: 
Grants to members to attend the Annual Meeting ____ $1,535.00 
Less refunds of unused portions of grants 203.66 
Cost of Bus Transportation in Kingston $ 84.00 


Less amount collected from members through the sale 
of: tickets Seems eater) UR SP ane fsa 52.00 
Balance in Bank, February 28, 1961 


Reserve Account 


Balance, March 1, 1960: 


Cash} in Bank EE REP LR ren as $2,445.22 

Invesimenbhin bonds (At COST =e ne eee 4,985.00 
Receipts: 

Banks Interest 23-95 = = Se eee. ee ee $ 39.51 

Bondelntenest fae 25 ere ee Be SS 243.74 


Salewots Booklets parents Se cae tee eee ee: ec he Ru 0 
Grants: Province of Quebec 





Canada Council der an ee? eee re 2,000.00 
Disbursements: 

Prin tinere ET Storia lie E00 K Le bs ype Reese ee 

HonorarilimsaslOry AULLO rs meee eee eee eee eee eee 





Grant to the Local History Section 
Grant to La Société canadienne d’histoire de lEglise catholique 


towards publishing the Index to Annual Reports = 
Banks iExchange yes Rs 
Discounteo fall Se Funds ee eee ee 
Casheing Banks hebruarye 20,690. ges ee eee $3,154.64 
Ary EStIneN Dele OTC Sem ba COS Lee eee eee en ne 4,985.00 


Reserve Account - Investment Portfolio 


Government of Canada Bonds, $1,500 - 314% due 1979, at cost _____ 
Ontario Hydro Bonds, $1,500 - 5% due 1978, at cost 
Province of Ontario Bonds, $2,000 - 6% due 1979, at cost 


Total Investment) at COLE 
Examined with the books and vouchers and found correct. 


Charles W. PEARCE, Robert S. GORDON, 
Certified Public Accountant Treasurer 


Ottawa, March 8, 1961. 
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$ 1,331.34 


32.00 


905.18 


$ 2,208.52 


$ 7,430.22 


283.25 
1,736.45 


2,250.00 


$11,699.92 


$ 1,401.81 
100.00 
50.00 


2,000.00 
7.90 
57 


8,139.64 


$11,699.92 


$ 1,500.00 
1,485.00 


2,000.00 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES — SOCIÉTÉS AFFILIÉES 


Alberta Historical Society, Mr. H. A. Dempsey, Editor, Alberta Historical Review, 
95 Holmwood Ave., Calgary. 

American Antiquarian Society, Salisbury St. and Park Ave., Worchester 5, Mass. 

American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th St., New York 32. 

Antiquarian & Numismatic Society of Montreal, Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal. 

British Columbia Historical Assn., Provincial Archives, Victoria. 

British Columbia Historical Assn., West Kootenay Section, c/o Mrs. A. D. Turnbull, 
18 Ritchie Ave., Trail, B.C. 

Canadian Church Historical Society, 4127 Wilson Ave., Montreal. 

Canadian Temperance Federation, Rev. John Linton, 11 Prince Arthur Ave., Toronto 5. 

Detroit Historical Museum, Special Exhibits, 5401 Woodward, Detroit 2. 

Essex County Historical Assn., N. F. Morrison, 1112 Chilver Rd., Windsor. 

Finnish Cdn. Historical Society, A. R. M. Ritari, P.O. Box 370, Sudbury. 

Glenbow Foundation, 1202 - 6th St. S.W., Calgary. 

Kent Historical Society, Mrs. J. R. Huff, R.R. 5, Chatham, Ont. 

Lake St. Louis Historical Society, 164 Lakeshore Rd., Pointe Claire, P.Q. 

Lennox and Addington Historical Society, R. E. Robertson, Napanee, Ont. 

MacNab Historical Assn., Miss H. M. Ridley, P.O. Box 962, Sudbury. 

Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

National Conference of Cdn. Universities, 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 4. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society, H. R. Banks, 334 South St., Halifax. 

Ontario Historical Society, 27 Surrey Place, Toronto 5. 

Quebec Literary and Historical Society, Box 399, Quebec. 

Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Ave., London, England. 

Sask. History and Folklore Assn., L. S. Elley, 1630 Cowan Cres., Regina. 

La Société Historique de la Côte Sud, Collége de Sainte-Anne, Kamouraska, P.Q. 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario, Rév. L. Cadieux, Univ. de Sudbury, 
Sudbury. 

La Société Historique de Québec, M. l’abbé J.-M. Thivierge, Université Laval, Québec. 

La Société Historique du Saguenay, Séminaire de Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 

La Société Historique de Saint-Boniface, Mme H. Lane, 156, rue Masson, Saint- 
Boniface, Man. 

La Société Saint-Jean-Baptiste, G. Meyers, C.P. 186, Trois-Rivières, P.Q. 


Thunder Bay Historical Society, Mrs. J. Dale, Public Library Bldg., Fort William, 
Ont. 


Toronto Historical Board, Stanley Barracks, Toronto 26. 


Wisconsin State Historical Society, 816 State St., Madison 6. 

Wolverine Hobby and Historical Society, A. M. Provick, Hazlecliffe, Sask. 

Women’s Wentworth Historical Society, c/o Mrs. V. R. Lapp, 100 Chedoke Ave., 
Hamilton. 


York Pioneer and Historical Society, Dr. J. W. Scott, 36 Cheritan Ave., Toronto 12. 


(B) HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES HONORAIRES A VIE 


Fee, Norman, 712 Echo Drive, Ottawa. 
Groulx, M. le chanoine Lionel, 261, avenue Bloomfield, Outremont, PO: 
Massey, Rt. Hon. Vincent, Batterwood House, Port Hope, Ont. 
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(C) LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES A VIE 
In lists following asterisk (*) indicates a former President of the Association 


Barr, R. B. F., 43 Admiral Rd., Toronto 5. 

Bell, Winthrop, Chester, N.S. 

*Brown, G. W., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

*Burt, A. L., 1539 East River Terrace, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Chartier, Mgr Emile, 605, rue Villeneuve, Sherbrooke Est, P.Q. 

Child, A. J. E., 402 Bate Cr., Saskatoon. 

Davidson, Edgar, 32 Thurlow Rd., Hampstead, Montreal. 

Glazebrook, G. de T., Dept. of External Affairs, East Block, Ottawa. 

Graham, G. S., King’s Col., Strand London W. C. 2, England. 

Hardy, Mrs. A. C., Brockville, Ont. 

Helstrom, C. T. E., Box 27, Gray, Sask. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Canadian Committee Office, Winnipeg. 

*Lanctot, G., 154 Daly Ave., Ottawa. 

*Landon, F., 128 St. James St., Apt. 308, London, Ont. 

*Long, M. H., 11615 Saskatchewan D., Edmonton. 

*Lower, A. R. M., Queen’s Univ., Kingston. 

Mackenzie, D. R., 339 Island Park Dr., Ottawa. 

Mathews, Mrs. H. C., 10 King St., Oakville, Ont. 

Moir, J. S., Carleton Univ., Ottawa. 

Moore, Miss K. V., 157 Harris Ave., London, Ont. 

Morgan, C. F., Morgan Trust Co., 1455 Union Ave., Montreal. 

Myers, L. P., 89 Durie St., Toronto 3. 

Ostry, Bernard, Five Oaks, Aylmer Rd., R.R. #1, Hull, P.Q. 

Peake, Rev. F. A., Director Religious Education, Christ Church Rectory, Glan- 
worth, Ont. 

Raymond, Hon. D., The Senate, Ottawa. 

*Sage, W. N., 4687 - W. 4th Ave., Vancouver 8. 

Saunders, R. M., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Scott, S. M., c/o Dept. of External Affairs, East Block, Ottawa. 

*Soward, F. H., Univ. of B.C., Vancouver. 

*Stacey, Col. C. P., 874 Avenue Rd., Toronto 7. 

Tombs, Guy, 1085 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 1. 

Tombs, L. C., 1085 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 1. 

Tufnell, 74 Haynes Ave., St. Catharines, Ont. 

Tweed, T. W., 923 Avenue Rd., Toronto 7. 

*Underhill, F. H., Laurier House, Ottawa. 

Wilson, Hon. C. N., The Senate, Ottawa. 

*Wilson, G. E., Dalhousie Univ., Halifax. 

Wright, Mrs. E. C., 407 Island Park Dr., Ottawa. 


(D) ANNUAL MEMBERS — MEMBRES A L'ANNÉE 
Col. denotes College; Univ. denotes University. 


Abraham, W. P., 9 Cathedral St. St. Aitchison, J. H., Dalhousie Univ., 


John’s. Halifax. 
Acheson, T. W., 204 Fulton Ave., Nash- Alcock, F. J., 398 Third Ave., Ottawa. 
waaksis, N.B. Alexson, Mrs. F. M., Suite 1, 2626 Cen- 
*Adair, E. R., 312B West 34th St, SON nel 
Austin, Tex. : . 
Merit, cMbiite 203, 95tKing Sie Es Sane B70 Sherbrooke’ St. W, 
Toronto 1. 


Adams, Geoffrey, Elmira Col., Elmira, Amyot, D. E., 1060 Raymond Casgrain, 
N.Y. Apt. 305, Quebec 6. 
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Anderson, Mrs. J. R., 371 Claremont 
Ave., Westmount, P.Q. 

Anderson, Brig. W. A. B., Royal Military 
College, Kingston, Ont. 

Angus, Mrs. M., 20 Beverley St., 
Kingston, Ont. 

Archer, J. H., 105 Albert St., Kingston, 
Ont. 

Arkin, N., 252 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9. 

Armstrong, F. H., 305 Tweedsmuir Ave., 
Apt. 15, Toronto 10. 

Arthur, Miss M. E., 1726 Victoria Ave., 
Apt. 3, Fort William. 

Aubrey, R., 411 Pius XII, Apt. 6, East- 
view, Ont. 

Atherton, J., Public Archives, Ottawa. 

Audet, L. P., 3400 Ridgewood Ave., Apt. 
1, Montreal 26. 

Avakumovic, I., Dept. of Political 
Science, Univ. of Man., Winnipeg. 

Bailey, A., Univ. of N.B., Fredericton. 

Baker, P., 66 Coolbreeze Ave., Pointe 
Claire, P.Q. 

Baker, MSet. R. E., 66 Travis Dr., Offutt 
AFB 13, Nebraska. 

Ballantyne, M. G., 233 Notre-Dame St. 
West, Montreal 1. 

Banfield, Miss J., Cdn. Ntl. Comm. for 
UNESCO, 140 Wellington St., 
Ottawa 4. 

Banks, Miss M. A., 377 Wharncliffe Rd. 
North, London, Ont. 

Barry, J. R., 627, Chemin Ste-Foy, Qué- 
bec 6. 

Baudry, R.P. René, c.s.c., 58, rue N.-D.- 
des-Champs, Paris VI°, France. 

Baudry, Ubalde, 38, rue des Patriotes, 
Ste-Rose (Laval), Qué. 

Beaumont, Miss Elizabeth, 540 Blue- 
ridge Ave., N. Vancouver. 

Beck, J. M., Lunenburg, N.S. 

Bélanger, R.P. Noél, Séminaire, 
Rimouski, P.Q. 

Belisle, Mrs. P. E., Box 520, Bucking- 
ham, P.Q. 

Bell, R. A., M.P., Fairfields Farm, R.R. 
# 2, Bells Corners, Ont. 

Bell, J. C., 4698 Harwood Ave., Powell 
River, B.C. 

Benson, Miss L. R., The Library, Univ. 
of Western Ontario, London. 

Bernard, J.-P., 2687 Joliette, Montreal 4, 


Best, H. B. M., 105 Woodlawn Ave. West, 
Toronto, 

Bettson, G. E., 27 Urbandale Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. 
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Bilsland, W. W., Public Archives, Ot- 
tawa 2. 

Black IT, R. C., Dept. of History, Tri- 
nity Col., Hartford 6, Conn. 

Blackley, F. D., Univ. of Alberta, Ed- 
monton. 

Blakeley, Miss P. R., Public Archives 
of N.S., Halifax. 

Bocking, D. H., 2226 Cumberland Ave. 
S., Saskatoon. 

Bois, H. C., St. Bruno, Chambly, P.Q. 

Boland, Rev. F., Assumption Univ. of 
Windsor, Windsor. 

Bolger, Rev. F. W. P., St. Dunstan’s 
Univ., Charlottetown. 

Boltuck, I., Quality Press Ltd., 1030 St. 
Alexander St., Montreal. 

Bonar, J. C., 599 Lansdowne Ave., West- 
mount, P.Q. 

Bonaventure, Brother, f.s.c., St. Joseph’s 
Col., Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Bond, Major C. C. J., Historical Section, 

Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 

Bonenfant, J.-C., Bibliothéque du Parle- 
ment, Quebec. 

Bosnitch, S. D., Carleton Hall, Univ. of 
N.B., Fredericton. 

Bouchard, Paul, La Société de Géogra- 
phie de Québec, Univ. de Laval, 
Québec. 

Boudreau, J. A., Dept. of History, Univ. 
of B.C., Vancouver 8. 

Bouey, G. K., Research Dept., Bank of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

Boulianne, R. G., St. Joseph Teachers 
Col., 3465 Durocher St., Montreal 18. 

Boutilier, Miss H. R., Suite 106, 3416 
Oak St., Vancouver 9. 

Bowler, E. B., 9 Beechwood Rd., Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 

Bowler, R. A., 29 Union St., Kingston, 
Ont. 

Bowsfield, Hartwell, Provincial Archivist, 
Provincial Library, Winnipeg 1. 

Boyce, G. E., 174 Albert St., Belleville, 
Ont. 

Brady, Alexander, 273 Bloor St. W 
Toronto 5. 

Bragdon, Chandler, 11 Pleasant St., 
Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Brault, Lucien, Archives publiques, Ot- 
tawa 2. 

Brekke, E., 919 - 2nd St. N., Fargo, N.D. 

Brennan, Terry, 77 Walmer Rd., To- 
ronto 4. 

Brien, R.P. André, c.s.v., Séminaire de 
Joliette, Joliette, P.Q. 
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Brockman, A. M., 306 Louis Riel, St- 
Eustache-sur-le-Lac, P.Q. 

Brooks, Wm. H., Kennetcook Hotel, Ken- 
netcook, N.S. 

Brown, G. E., Univ. of Toronto, To- 
ronto 5. 

Brown, R. C., Dept. of History, Univ. of 
Alberta, Calgary. 

Browne, Lt.-Col. P. L., 327 5th Ave. 
Ottawa. 

Brownlee, John, 80 St. Mary St., To- 
ronto 5. 

Bruchési, Claude, 10, ave. Sunset, Outre- 
mont, Montréal 8. 

*Bruchési, S.E. Jean, Ambassade du Ca- 
nada, Calle de Zurbano 36, Madrid. 

Brunet, Michel, Faculté des Lettres, 
Univ. de Montréal, Montréal. 

Brunet, Pierre, Archives publiques, Ot- 
tawa 2. 

Brunsden, E. W., M.P., Room 616, House 
of Commons, Ottawa. 

Buckmaster, Miss Hilda, c/o Strathallan 
School, Robinson St., Hamilton, Ont. 

Burford, W. T., Box 113, Terminal “A”, 
Ottawa. 

Burgess, Miss L. M., 67 Grove Ave. 
Ottawa. 

Burkholder, E. L., C.B.C., 140 Welling- 
ton St., Ottawa. 

Burnet, Miss Jean, 273 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 5. 

Burrows, Mrs. D. R., 335 Cooper St., 
Apt. 35, Ottawa 4. 

Buxton, George, 2063 Knightsbridge Rd., 
Ottawa 3. 

Cabana, Mer Georges, Archevéque de 
Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Cairns, H. A. C., Dept. of Political 
Science, U.B.C., Vancouver 8. 

Cairns, J. C., Dept. of History, Univ. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Calder, Loren, Dept. of History, Water- 
loo Univ. Col., Waterloo, Ont. 

Caldwell, Maj. R. V. B., 1179 Albany Dr., 
Ottawa 3. 

Campbell, J. R., Sudbury Mining and 
Technical School, Sudbury, Ont. 

Cappadocia, Ezio, Royal Military Col- 
lege, Kingston, Ont. 

Careless, J. M. S., Dept. of History, Univ. 
of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Carmichael, Miss J. B., Gleneagle, Kirk’s 
Ferry, P.Q. 

Carmichael, Miss Reva, Box 710, Cres- 
ton, B.C. 
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Carr, Hugh, Notre Dame Col., Wilcox, 
Sask. 

Carriére, J. M., Dept. of Romance Lan- 
guages, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. 

Carter, Miss G. M., Dept. of Govern- 
ment, Smith Col., Northampton, Mass. 

Carty, B., 160 Waverley St., Ottawa. 

Caty, J. J., Ross Mines, Holtyre, Ont. 

Chapman, J. K., Univ. of N.B., Frede- 
ricton. 

Charlebois, Conrad, 138, rue Maison- 
neuve, Hull, P.Q. 

Choate, Miss B. P., 5484 Gilpin St. 
Burnaby, B.C. 

Chown, Gordon, M.P., 299 Yale Ave., 
Winnipeg 9. 

Church, H. B., Orangeville, Ont. 
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